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Here comes the Chushu frain! 


Near Chushu, in Korea, you might nowadays have 
to wait at a trail crossing to let a train like this one go 
by. It’s a slow freight, to be sure... but as a symbol of 
re-awakening commerce in the Orient, and of oppor- 
tunity for American industry, it’s pretty exciting. 


Even now, at the great ports of Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland, the first trickle of Manchurian furs, Chinese 
teas, Japanese silk and Burmese rubber is coming 
onto the wharves. And that calls to mind the fact that 
— regardless of present postwar confusion — the day 
must come when millions in Asia will climb the path 
of progress with American tools, in American shoes. 

Northern Pacific has been looking ahead, and 
planning ahead, to expedite import-export traffic. At 
Seattle, Portland, Chicago and New York we have 
men specializing in foreign trade. They know about 





customs, tariffs, available cargo space, ship sailings 
and arrivals. Let this N. P. import-export service 
prove to you that the Main Street of The Northwest 
extends across the Pacific, too! 
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ALCOHOL 
Clean, steel car. 6,000 to 10,000 gallon capacity. 








CAUSTIC SODA 


Heavily insulated steel car, with or without heater 
coils, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. Usually 


specially lined. 


FOR RENT 


TANK CARS 


Tank car transportation of 
liquids in bulk, pioneered by 
General American has proved 
its. versatility, its efficiency, 
its economy. 

The General American fleet 
comprises more than 37,000 
specialized tank cars . . . 207 


—. ae different types of tank cars... 


designed for the safe and swift 
hauling of an almost infinite 
variety of liquids. 


General American’s strate- 
gically located offices, plants 
and repair shops keep these 
tank cars at your service, pro- 
vide you with precisely the 
type of tank cars you want, 
where you want them. 

If your problem is the trans- 
portation of liquids in bulk, let 
the nearest General American 
office help you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York Dallas Cleveland 
St. Louis Houston Pittsburgh 


Buffalo New Orleans 
Seattle Tulsa 
Los Angeles 


COCONUT OIL 


Clean steel car, with steam coils, usually 8,000 
gallon capacity. 
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TANNIC ACID 


Equipped with brass coils and interior lined with 
a resinous, plastic or asphaltic material. 





Cl 


TURPENTINE 
Clean steel car; 6,000 to 8,000 gallon capacity, 









FUEL OIL leavily — 
Steel car, steam coiled, 8,000 to 12,500 gall lt to Cees 
capacity. 











MURIATIC ACID uminum 


Car lined with pee or synthetic rubber; 8,000 
10,000 gallon capacity. 





GASOLINE avily stea 


Clean car, 6,000 to 12,500 gallons; single or mu usulation; s 
tiple compartment 





MOLASSES eam coil 


Steam coiled car with heavy eapacity trucks: 8,0 
gallon capacity. 


CORN OIL 
Clean, steam coiled car. 
N Capacity, 


PROPANE 


Heavily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
uiltto withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds, 


12,500 gall Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 


ACETIC ACID 
uminum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. 


ASPHALT OR TAR 
eavily steam coiled ear; with 2 or more inches of 
ulation; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,000 


single or t 
gallon capacity. 


TUNG OIL 
tam coiled steel car, usually of 8,000 gallon 


trucks; 8,00 capacity. 


CHLORINE 


Insulated, welded car; built to withstand pressure 
up to 500 pounds; 15 or 30 ton capacity. 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy truck capacity. 
Usually lined with aluminum paint. 


LINSEED OIL 


Steel car equipped with steam coils; single or mul- 
tiple compartment, usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


LARD 


Clean steam coiled cart, usually of 8,000 gallon 
capacity 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Heavily constructed steel car with heav 
capacity. Equipped to unload through dome. 





truck 
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COTTONSEED OIL 
Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 gallon capacity. 


LUBRICATING OIL 


Steel car, with steam coils, single or multiple com- 


partment; usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


BENZOL 


Clean car, with steam coils; 8,000 to 12,500 gallon 
capacity. 


WINE 


Insulated car with one to six compartments. In- 
teriot coated to preserve quality. 


rae. 
se Fe 


FISH OIL 
Steel car with steam coils. 
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MOLDY joke? Not at all. All tobacco pipes 

are COAL burners, in a way. At any 
rate, the tobacco processing industry in the 
United States uses hundreds of thousands of 
lons of coal every year. 


But what industry doesn’t? The food prod- 
ucts industries use nearly twelve million tons of 
coal yearly. The textile industry, eight million 
tons. The chemical industries, twenty million 
tons. Automobile plants, four million tons. 


_Every day in the year American industries 
and American homes use over a million tons 
of coal for steam, power, and heat. That’s a 
lot of coal. But science knows that there are 
still greater values in coal. More and more 
coal is being used as raw material for the man- 
ufacture of things for comfort and beauty — 
for food and shelter—for business and pleasure 
——for almost. every human need. 


Things ranging from shimmering textiles 
woven from synthetic fibers to tar paints for 
waterproofing cellars—from symphonic 
recordings to plastic printing plates—from 
mothproofing chemicals to the heady per- 
fumes of beautiful women. 


The railroad industry uses about 23 per 
cent of the nation’s annual coal supply—over 
one hundred million tons each year. Chesa- 
peake and Ohio itself is one of the largest 
users of coal. When you ship via Chesapeake 
and Ohio, you know your coal is being hauled 
exclusively by coal burning locomotives. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


'*The 100% Coal Railroad’”’ 








This issue of the Traffic World carries almost 
® ten full pages of news about hearings in the 
general railroad freight case, Ex Parte 148-162, cover- 
ing the closing sessions at Houston, Texas, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. With the close of those hearings the 
first phase of what has been called the most important 
case, from an economic viewpoint, ever to come before 
the Commission, ends. 

There still remain the final rebuttal sessions and 
the argument, at Washington, D. C., now postponed to 
September 17 and 23, respectively, after strong repre- 
sentations made by the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and others. These promise, in their own 
way, to be fully as important as the hearings just ended. 

We may, perhaps, be pardoned for noting, in the 
interval, some things such a proceeding means in the 
editorial offices of the Traffic World. 


In the first place, the importance of the proceeding 
was understood almost before the petition of the rail- 
roads had come completely over the teletype from 
Washington on April 12. To the Traffic World, it pre- 
sented both an obligation and a challenge. 


The obligation lay in the fact that, over a period 
of nearly forty years, the Traffic World has held itself 
out to give to transportation men a complete and ac- 
curate picture of developments in their field and be- 
cause, in those years, it has led traffic people to expect 
“protection” on that kind of information. The simple 
fact that, by performing its function honestly and 
painstakingly for that long time, it has become the 
only reliable source of such information made us feel 
that the question as to whether or not we should follow 
through in what promised to be our biggest single job 
had only one answer. It had to be done in the tradi- 
tionally thorough, dependable Traffic World fashion. 

The challenge lay in the fact that, although we 
had a thoroughly competent editorial staff, adequate 
in number for the normal flow of transportation news, 
the far flung hearings planned appeared likely to strain 
its capacity; and in the added fact that the production 
and printing of news of the hearings, totalling in the 
end more than 90,000 words—about twice the length 
of the average modern novel — meant considerably 
added expense. 


Well, we laid our plans and tackled the job. No 
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local untried “correspondents” were entrusted with the 
reporting of the hearings at Chicago, Buffalo, Atlanta, 
Houston and Salt Lake City. Regular staff members 
were present every minute, and managed, somehow, to 
give adequate coverage, even when the hearings split 
into two or three sessions at various points throughout 
the hotels where the main hearings were continuing. 

Looking back over these several hectic weeks, we 
think we may be pardoned, for once, for saying here in 
print that we think we did a pretty good job. There 
were incidental errors, of course, and perhaps some 
important omissions that may transpire later, for, after 
all, we do our work with human agents, as does every- 
one else. But, so far, there has been no major com- 
plaint, and we feel that we have reasonably fulfilled our 
obligation to our readers. 


HERE HAVE BEEN personal compensations. It is 

only when we are, so to speak, personally present at 
these events, that we rediscover the fine reputation the 
Traffic World has among the men in the top ranks of 
transportation—those producing it, those using it, and 
those regulating it. 


The reporter for the Traffic World ordinarily gets 
from those whom he must ask for information and 
other more arduous help cordial and complete coopera- 
tion. He discovers that the paper for which he works 
has the confidence of those among whom he gathers 
his facts. The hesitance sometimes met by other re- 
porters at the hands of men who are doubtful as to 
how accurately the information they have to convey 
will be retailed to readers is never met with in the rela- 
tions between the transportation man and the Traffic 
World reporter. 


Thus, the feeling we have of a job competently 
done is tinctured with gratitude to all those who helped 
by cordial cooperation. 

We must also, in fairness, add a word of gratitude 
to some 150 others, who supplemented their reading 
of the Traffic World in these months, with special short- 
term subscriptions for the Daily Traffic World. 


Some of these entered their subscriptions confident 
that our reports would be full ‘enough and prompt 
enough to make unnecessary personal attendance at 
the hearings. Others did so out of a conviction that 
the proceedings were of so great importance that a 





C&D MOTOR DELIVERY COMPANY... 300,000 


POUNDS OF FREIGHT A MONTH. IN 1918... 
30,000,000 POUNDS A MONTH IN 1945! 


THE STORY OF C & D Motor 
Delivery Company really goes 
back to 1880 when Peter Hughes, 
driving a one-horse dray, traveled 
the brick-paved streets of Cincin- 
nati and its seven hills, establishing 
a reputation for dependability that 
was to be the foundation for his 
future transportation activities. 

In 1902 Louis J. Hughes, just 
out of school, joined his father in 
the business. 


FIRST TRUCK IN 1910 


Mr. Hughes says he will never 
forget the joyful day in 1910 when 
he accompanied his father and 
watched the purchase of a Ford 
passenger car which was converted 
into a truck for hauling light 
freight. Convinced that motor 
transport had aé future, Peter 
Hughes and his son disregarded 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS \ 





the scoffers who were skeptical of 
the motor truck. 


In 1918 Lou Hughes, by this 


time manager of Peter Hughes 
Express, and Charles J. McDevitt 
organized C & D Motor Delivery 
Company and _ started intercity 
hauling with two Shacht trucks 
between Cincinnati and Dayton. In 
the first year of operation, C & D 
handled 300,000 pounds of freight 
a month. By last year, 1945, the 


company’s business had grown to 
a total of 30,000,000 pounds a 


month. 


TRAILERS MORE FLEXIBLE 
One of the first operators to 


adopt the “Trailer Idea’, C & D 


found ... and still finds . . . the 
tractor and Trailer more flexible 
than the straight truck. Trailers: 
permitted the use in local service 
of tractors that were no longer 


WM 


—— 


| 
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road-worthy. They picked up and 
delivered loads while road units 
were used on the highway, thus 
decreasing the cost of handling and 
expediting the movement of 
freight. Today, Truck-Trailers 
handle virtually all of C & D's 
over-the-highway hauling. 


Peter Hughes lived to see the 
beginning of motor transport, but 
it is doubtful if he ever dreamed 
that his one-man “express” would 
develop into one of the nation’s 
leading motor carriers, operating a 
fleet of 275 trucks and Trailers, 
employing 221 persons, and 
grossing, in 1945, more than 
$1,000,000. 

The growth of C & D is a trib- 
ute to the vision of its founders 
... to the dependability of their 


equipment ... and to long years 
of service by faithful employees. 


- 8 Factories — 60 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. + DETROIT 32 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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day-by-day report was eer, to Bo ge eet ‘of 
developments.- 

To these we ies out that, ii in and is out, the 
year around, the Daily Traffic World handles develop- 
ments in the world of transportation with exactly the 
same care and promptitude as was evinced in its re- 
ports of the Ex Parte 148-162 hearings; and we suggest 
that they consider the value to themselves and their 
respective businesses of using its service regularly and 
as a matter of course in the conduct of the affairs of 
their offices. 

And, having said all that without a blush, we con- 
clude with the promise that, barring acts of God— 
which in these. days include, in addition to the usual 
floods, fires and other disasters, the much more preva- 
lent strikes—we shall see to it that the impending 
rebuttals and arguments get the same close attention 
in our columns as have these earlier portions of the 
proceeding. 
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The Death of an American 


The death of Commissioner Claude R. Porter this 
week leaves a sense of bereavement in the hearts 
of many above and beyond the feelings of friendliness 
and respect they had for him. His passing removes 
some of the bed-rock from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where, for many years, he stood for the 


































nd kind of solid Americanism and common sense inherent 
uts in the older generation of mid-west statesmen. 
oe Commissioner Porter came out of the soil of Iowa 
of and brought with him that kind of Lincolnian sense of 
rs justice and integrity that seems inherent to the prairies. 
)’s Never spectacular, never superficially brilliant, his opin- 
ions and dissents had about them that quality of brass- 
he roots wisdom on which much of our jurisprudence has 
ut been founded and built—a quality fast being dissipated 
ed in the false glitter and bright surface colors of our 
ild newer legal and regulatory philosophy. 
= His character was inherent in his background. 
=, Reared and educated in a small Iowa town and in St. 
nd Louis, Mo., he deliberately chose the world of politics 
an for his career and became a member of the Iowa House 
of Representatives when only 23 years of age. Except 
ib- for four short years, 28 years later, when he practiced 
ers law privately in Des Moines, the rest of his life was 
ral spent in public service. Despite that, however, those 
ra who knew him—even if only through his work on the 
Commission—never thought of him as a “career man.” 
5 He tackled his jobs honestly and carried them out 
32 thoroughly. What he wrote as a commissioner was 


distinguished, not so much by legal esotericism or dia- 
lectic legerdemain as by plain common sense. 

One of his best remembered documents was writ- 
ten, only a little over a year ago, as a dissent to the 
decision of the Commission in the class rate investiga- 
tion, Docket 28300. Whether or not one interested in 
those proceedings agreed with his conclusions, the 
reader could not help but being struck with the radical 





distinction between the involved method of exposition 
used in the Commission’s findings, and the clear cut, 
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common sense method used by Commissioner Porter. 

One of the objects sought to be accomplished by 
the Commission under its decision in that case was a 
unified freight classification. 

Some forty per cent of the 20,000 items in the 
existing classification, Commissioner Porter pointed 
out, were as yet not unified after many years of its use 
and study, but “now, suddenly, in the midst of a world 
war, when the railroads, the shippers, and the regu- 
lating bodies have been drained of manpower, . . . the 
majority demand prompt revamping of nearly half of 
the total classification ratings affecting many thou- 
sands of important articles, among which are the most 
controversial and difficult in the art of aepnny 
classification.” 

That job, he added, “‘could not be completed for 
many years to come,” and he .expressed doubt that 
uniform classification of all articles of transportation 
ever would be practicable. He saw evils to come from 
a classification “hurriedly put together.” 

It may be that, yet, the objects of the majority on 
the point will be attained. But what little there has 
been in the way of evidence of trends since the promul- 
gation of the decision, indicates that Commissioner 
Porter, dealing wholly with the practical side of the 
question, was right. 

When we read in the medieval chronicles, how the 
populace gathered outside the death-house of a king 
to shout “The king is dead, long live the king,” we are 
sometimes struck with the seeming irreverence of the 
people for the dead monarch. Nevertheless, it is only 
human for thoughts to turn quickly from one who has 
died to his successor. 


HE FIRST THING that comes to mind here is that 

President Truman should make a recess appointment 
of Commissioner Porter’s successor promptly. The 
Commission has before it too many weighty matters to 
be asked to proceed short-handed. 

As to the identity of Commissioner Porter’s suc- 
cessor, we can only say that we hope President Truman 
will, in this instance, abandon the small-town machine 
politician’s point of view, so frequently heretofore dis- 
played in his appointments, and that, moreover, he 
will ignore the large flock of Congressional “lame 
ducks,”’ some of them already hatched and others to 
break the shell this fall. Men of training and experience 
are needed on the Commission. There are many of 
them available. Out of that group should come the 
man to carry on from where Commissioner Porter laid 
down his task. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


Docket No. 116 of the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee is being mailed to subscribers for the Traffic Bulletin 
with the August 24 issue. It contains items to be considered 
at public hearings of the committee at 101: Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., September 11; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
a ae September 17, and Union Station, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 25. 
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Commissioner Porter Dead 
of Cerebral Hemorrhage 


Commissioner Claude R. Porter died in a Washington Hos- 
pital August 17 of a cerebral hemorrhage, attributed to the 
shock caused by the sudden death of his son, George B. Porter, 
August 11. 

Commissioner Porter collapsed August 15 while alone in 
his office and was found unconscious by his private secretary, 
Miss J. K. Wade, on her return from lunch. 

He had been a member of the Commission since 1928, 
when he was appointed by President Coolidge to fill an unex- 
pired term. Subsequently he was nominated for a seven-year 
term, expiring in 1935, and his current term would have ex- 
pired December 31, 1949. He had served as chairman of the 
Commission in 1932 and was twice reappointed by President 
Roosevelt. 

Commissioner Porter was 74 at the time of his death. He 
was born in Moulton, Ia., and attended law school in St. Louis, 
after which he began to practice law in 1893 in Centerville, Ia. 
He served in the Spanish-American War with the Fiftieth Iowa 
Infantry as a sergeant-major. 

He served in the Iowa House of Representatives from 1896 
to 1900, and in the Iowa Senate from 1900 to 1904. He was the 
youngest member of each body having been elected to the 
house when only 23 years old. He was three times a candidate 
for the Iowa governship, and five times a candidate for the 
U. S. Senate. 

In 1908 he was delegate-at-large and chairman of the 
Iowa delegation to the Democratic National Convention, and 
held similar posts at the Baltimore Convention in 1912 and at 
the New York convention in 1924. 

From 1914 to 1918 Commissioner Porter was United States 
attorney for the Southern Iowa district. It was in this period 
of service that he first came into national prominence, when 
he assisted in the federal prosecution of industrial workers of 
the world. He resigned from his position in the southern Iowa 
district to become a special assistant attorney in the Justice 
Department where, as assistant attorney general, he was later 
placed in charge of criminal prosecutions. 

He became chief counsel of the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1919, and remained with that body until 1924, when he re- 
sumed the practice of law in Des Moines, until called back into 
the government’s service by President Coolidge. 

Commissioner Porter’s son died while dining in a San 
Francisco hotel, having choked to death on a mouthful of food. 
He was a former member of the staff of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and had practiced law in Washington, D. C., 
for the past four years. Commissioner Porter’s death occurred 
about six hours before the funeral of his son in Washington. 

Surviving Commissioner Porter are his wife and four 
daughters. 

The Commission announced the morning of August 19 that 
there would be no releases after noon of that day, Commis- 
sioner Porter’s funeral having been scheduled for 3 p. m., 
from the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Aitchison Memorandum 


_ Commissioner Aitchison, as acting chairman of the Com- 
mission, issued the following “memorandum to the press” in 
tribute to Commissioner Porter: 


With deep regret the Commission announces the death, August 17, 
1946, of its beloved and respected colleague, Commissioner Claude R. 
Porter, in the city of Washington. 

Commissioner Porter’s fine personal qualities, his industry and 
professional skill, his integrity, forthrightness and fair-mindedness, 
had won the affection and esteem of the members of the Commission 
and its staff to a high degree. His sudden death, after more than 
eighteen years’ devoted service, is a great loss not only to the Com- 
mission, but to the country. 

As a mark of respect for the late Commissioner, the offices of the 
Commission will be closed today after 1 o’clock p.m. 


CHANGES IN DOCKETS 

Hearing in MC 107080, assigned for August 21, at Detroit, Mich., 
was cancelled. 

Hearing in MC 50655, Sub. 18, assigned for August 23, at Paducah, 
Ky., was postponed to September 25, at U. S. Ct., Paducah, Ky., before 
Jt. Bd. 105. 

Hearing in MC 84770, Sub. 10, assigned for August 23, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was cancelled. 

Hearing in Finance 15291, assigned for September 5, at Crossville, 
Tenn., was cancelled and reassigned for September 24, at Federal Bldg., 
Crossville, Tenn., before Examiner Lyle. 

Hearing in W-294, Sub. 1, assigned for September 25, at Chicago, 
Ill., is changed to September 25, at U. S: Ct., Chicago, Ill., before 
Examiner Stiles, instead of Hotel Morrison. 

Hearing in MC 8128, Sub. 2, assigned for August 20 at Los Angeles, 
Calif., was changed to read as follows: 
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August 20—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 166: 
MC 107230, Sub. 1—B & H Truckaway Co., Maywood, Calif. 

Hearing in MC 56169, Sub. 6, assigned for August 20 at Madison, 
Wis., was changed to read as follows: 

August 20—Madison, Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 142: 
MC 56159, Sub. 6—A. G. Henneman Transfer, Bloomer, Wis., common 
carrier application. 

Hearing in MC 70451, Sub. 56, assigned for August 22, at Chicago, 
Ill., was postponed to August 29, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., before 
Jt. Bd. 21: 

Hearing in 29510 and Subs, 1 to 4, assigned for September 23, at 
Chicago, Ill., was changed to September 23, at U. S. Ct., Chicago, IIl., 
before Examiner Stiles, instead of Hotel Morrison. 

Hearing in Fourth Section Applications 21583 and 21802, assigned for 
September 23, at Chicago, Ill., was changed to September 23, at U. S. 
Ct., Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Stiles instead of Hotel Morrison, 

Hearing in MC 375, Sub. 5, assigned for August 23 at Paducah, Ky., 
was postponed to September 25, Paducah, Ky., U. S. Ct., before Jt. 
Bd. 105. 

Hearing in MC 107175, assigned for August 23 at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was postponed to October 1, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. Ct., before Jt. 
Bd. 67. : 


Rail Reorganization Bill to Be 
Revived by Sponsors 


Members of Congress who sponsored the legislation con- 
tained in S. 1253, the railroad reorganization bill “killed” by 
presidential “pocket veto” (See Traffic World, August 17), 
have issued a statement indicating their purpose to reintro- 
duce a similar bill revised to meet the objections of the Presi- 
dent. The statment, signed by Senators Clyde M. Reed, of 
Kansas, and James M. Tunnell, of Delaware, and Represent- 
atives Sam Hobbs, of Alabama, and Chauncey W. Reed, 
of Illinois, follows: 


The railroad reorganization bill, S. 1253, was the culmination of 
over three years of intensive effort to save two billion dollars of in- 
vestments made by hundreds of thousands of stockholders and junior 
bondholders in railroads now in process of reorganization under sec- 
tion 77 of the bankruptcy act. Those investments will be wiped out 
under pending plans of reorganization unless legislation is enacted 
to prevent it. This bill was designed and passed by the Congress 
primarily for that purpose. 

Those who have supported this legislation will be definitely heart- 
ened by the declaration of principles contained in the President’s 
memorandum stating why he withheld his signature from the Dill. 
For it is clear that the broad principles announced by the President 
are shared by the proponents and supporters of this legislation. Broad- 
ening of the bill to meet the requirements of the President’s objections 
can and will be drafted. Such a bill will be promptly introduced at the 
next session of the Congress. As Congress has already overwhelmingly 
committed itself to such legislation and the President has declared 
that he, too, favors its purposes, the prompt enactment of such a 
measure appears certain. 


Suggest Delay by Courts and |. C. C. 


While this legislation was under consideration in the committees 
of the Senate and House, a number of courts and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recognized the appropriateness of cooperating with 
Congress in meeting this public problem and abstained from taking 
steps which would have carried forward any of the pending reorganiza- 
tion plans under section 77. This was months before the legislation 
came up for a vote in either the Senate or House. Now that the legis- 
lation, both in the form in which it was reported by the respective com- 
mittees of the Senate and House and in the subsequent form contained 
in the conference report, was passed by an overwhelming vote in each 
chamber and the objectives of the legislation have received the appro- 
bation of the President, it is confidently hoped that the courts and 
the Commission will take no steps in support or furtherance of pend- 
ing reorganization plans under section 77, but will instead await action 
by the Congress and the President on legislation giving effect to the 
principles favored by both. 


FORWARDER RECORD DESTRUCTION 

Effective October 1, the Commission, division 1, has issued 
modifications of its Regulations to Govern the Destruction of 
Records of Freight Forwarders, Issue of 1943. The modifica- 
tions related to authority to destroy certain records, preserva- 
tion of other records and special permission to destroy, officer 
having supervision of destruction, and lists of accounts, records, 
and memoranda, and periods for retention. The order said 
all forwarders subject to provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and every trustee, receiver, executor, administrator, or 
assignee of any such forwarder, should comply with the regu- 
lations as modified. 


RAILWAY ACCOUNTING RULES 


The next issue of the “Railway Accounting Rules” book, 
to be known as the October 1, 1946, edition, will be available 
sometime in September, according to E. R. Ford, secretary of 
the accounting division of the finance, accounting, taxation and 
valuation department of the Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 
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August 24, 1946 


Buffalo Creek Switch Charge 
of $7.05 Found Reasonable 


By a report and order in I. and S. No. 5324, Switching 
Charges of B. C. R. R. at Buffalo, N. Y., the Commission, divi- 
sion 2, has found just and reasonable a proposed increased 
switching charge of $7.05; has found unduly prejudicial and 
preferential and not shown to be just and reasonable a pro- 
posed restriction of the amount of absorption of switching 
charges at Buffalo; and has vacated the order of suspension, 
ordered the suspended schedules cancelled on or before Sep- 
tember 16, on one day’s notice, and discontinued the pro- 
ceeding. 

The division said that by a schedule filed to become effec- 
tive October 2, 1944, the Buffalo Creek Railroad (Erie Rail- 
road Co. and Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., lessees), proposed 
to increase its charges of $4.95 a car to $7.05 for switching 
loaded cars between its tracks at Buffalo and connecting rail- 
roads on line-haul movements. 

On protest of the Baltimore & Ohio and others, said the 
division, operation of the schedule was suspended to May 2, 
1945. It said the present charge was absorbed by the Erie 
and Lehigh Valley in their line-haul rates and that tariffs had 
been filed by those two carriers that would increase the 
amount they would absorb to that named in the aforemen- 
tioned schedule. . 

By schedules filed to become effective October 26, 1944, 
said the division, the protestant railroads, except the Penn- 
sylvania (whose tariff in effect prior to October 2, 1944, 
limited its absorption of the Buffalo Creek’s switching charge 
to $4.95 a car), proposed to restrict to $4.95 a car the amount 
of charges they would absorb on traffic handled by the B. C. 
in connection with terminal switching service. On protest of 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., and others, said the division, 
operation of the schedules was suspended also until May 2, 
1945, and, subsequently, operation of those schedules as well 
as of the B. C.’s schedule, was voluntarily deferred pending 
disposition of the instant proceeding. 

Principal justification for the proposed increased charge, 
said the division, was a cost study prepared “in purported 
accordance” with the methods and procedures set forth in Rail 
Terminal Formula F, 5-42, issued by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. It said the protestants 
argued that the study relied on did not reflect the true costs 
of performing the services, and, therefore, afforded an im- 
proper basis for determining the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed charge. 

It was the protestants’ claim, said the division, that the 
method used for computing the overhead ratios for mainte- 
nance of way and structures expenses and for the transpor- 
tation expenses was incorrect because certain expenses were 
deducted from the total expenses and then the ratio was ap- 
plied to these accounts that had been eliminated, thus result- 
ing in an overstatement of the cost. 


Protestants’ Criticism “Meritorious” 


“The criticism is meritorious,” said the division. However, 
when correction is made following the method suggested by 
the protestants, the switching costs are increased rather than 
decreased because of the credits embraced in the joint-facility 
accounts. The effect of the study is small and results in in- 
creasing the costs on an average of about three cents a car.” 

After discussing the cost study and contentions of the 
protestants, the division said that criticisms and objections 
both to the formula and to certain errors in computations, 
other than an error of five cents added for abnormal expenses, 
did not affect seriously the ultimate figure of $7.05 in view 
of the fact that the latter figure did not include the amount 
of 17 cents covering other specified adjustments. 

Many industries in Buffalo were not served by the B. C., 
but were on the respective tracks of the protestant carriers, 
Said the division, adding that on carload traffic to and from 
those industries those carriers absorbed the switching charges 
of each other. 

_. ._ “Competition exists among these various industries, and 
if these carriers do not absorb the full amount of respondent’s 
Switching charge and contemporaneously absorb switching 
charges in greater amount of their connecting lines at Buffalo 





the industry on respondent’s rails is placed at a disadvantage 
as it has to pay the difference between the amount absorbed 
and the full amount of respondent’s switching charge;”’ said 
the division. “The contemplated action of the protestant car- 
riers sets apart the industries on respondent’s rails and de- 
prives them of equality of treatment with others in the same 
switching district.” 

For example, continued the division, the B. & O. would 
move traffic to or from Buffalo where switching was per- 
formed by the New York Central to or from the plant of the 
Eastern States Cooperative Milling Corporation and the B. & 
O. would continue to absorb the New York Central’s switching 
charge of $8.42 a car. However, it said, if shipments of the 
same commodity, moving the same distances from Buffalo to 
the same destinations at the same freight rate, via B. & O., 
under similar transportation conditions, were switched by the 
B. C. at Buffalo to or from the plant of the Cooperative 
G. L. F. Mills, Inc., the B. & O. would absorb only $4.95 of the 
$7.05 switching charge of the B. C., and thus the freight 
charges of the G. L. F. Mills, Inc., would be $2.10 a car more 
than those of its competitor, the Eastern States Cooperative 
Milling Corporation, although both industries were in the 
same switching district. 

Citing Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. 
Co., 245 I. C. C. 11, the division said it seemed clear that if 
the proposed restriction were permitted to go into effect, 
undue prejudice and preference would result. 


Western Grain Differentials 
Restoration Denied 


By an order in Ex Parte No. 162, Increased Railway 
Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1946, and Ex Parte No. 148, In- 
creased Railway Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1942, the Com- 
mission, division 2, has denied a petition of the carriers for 
modification of the Commission’s order in the instant proceed- 
ings to the extent necessary to permit restoration of differ- 
entials and relationships that existed in rates on grain and 
grain products and related articles applying from and to 
market points and between such points, also on export traffic, 
on June 30, 1946 (see Traffic World, August 3, p. 313). 

The division said it denied the petition on the ground that 
no modification of the order was necessary to permit, subject 
to the conditions of the order and on lawful notice, readjust- 
ment of the increased rates initially established on grain and 
related articles pursuant to the order, for the purpose of 
restoring No. 17000, part 7 relationships in the general man- 
ner described in appendix 1 to the report made a part of the 
order in Nos. 162 and 148. 


The Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade had replied to the 
carriers’ petition for modification of the Commission’s order, 
asserting that if the relationship of Duluth versus Chicago 
and Milwaukee was to be restored to the status quo as of 
June 30, it was necessary that the proportional grain rate 
between Minneapolis and Duluth remain at five cents. 


“The proposal of the carriers to make the Minneapolis- 
Duluth proportional grain rate 5% cents will have the. effect 
of disrupting the relationship as between Duluth and Chicago 
from Omaha and Sioux City by one-half cent, which, as the 
Commission well knows, is sufficient to influence the move- 
ment of grain away from the Duluth market,” said the 
Duluth board. 


Stone, W. T. L. Territory 


I. and S. No. 5366, Stone, 1. c. 1. within and to W. T. L. 
Territory. By the Commission, division 3, found unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential and not shown just and reasonable, pro- 
posed rates on stone, natural or cast, in less than carloads, 
from Southern Territory to Western Trunk Line and South- 
western Territories. Suspended schedules ordered cancelled 


effective September 20, on one day’s notice, and proceeding 
discontinued. By schedules filed to become effective October 9, 
1945, and later, said the division, numerous rail and water car- 
riers operating in Official, Southern, and Western Classification 
Territories proposed to establish, by exceptions to the Western 
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Classification, column 45 rates a 100 pounds on stone, natural 
or cast, in less than carloads, from Southern Territory to West- 
ern Trunk Line and Southwestern Territories, between points 
in Western Trunk Line Territory, and between points in that 
territory and points in the Southwest, and to restrict the appli- 
cation of the proposed rates so that they would not include 
delivery service a destination or an allowance to the consignee 
in lieu thereof. The division concluded that by their failure to 
authorize delivery service at destination or an allowance in 
lieu thereof in connection with the proposed column 45 rates 
on dressed or polished stone, in less than carloads, from points 
in the south to destinations in Western Trunk Line and South- 
western Territories, while concurrently providing such service 
or allowance at the column 55 rates on like shipments from 
points in Official Territory to the same destinations, the re- 
spondents would subject southern shippers and their traffic to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage and would unduly prefer 
traffic from Official Territory and the shippers thereof. 


Export Carloading 
Service Resumption 


The Commission, division 4, by a report in FF-70, Export 
Carloading Co. freight forwarder application, has found that 
Export Carloading Co., Detroit, Mich., should be issued a permit 
authorizing it to forward commodities generally, when con- 
signed for export, from points in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin to New York, N. Y., New Orleans, ; 
Seattle, Wash., Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., and 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, in so far as the trans- 
portation takes place in the United States. 

It said issuance of the permit would be withheld pending 
the applicant’s resumption of operation on or before Novem- 
ber 1, and its compliance with the Commission’s insurance 
requirements. In default of a showing on or before that date 
that operations had been thus resumed, said the division, con- 
sideration would be given to entry of an order denying the 
application. 

On January 30, 1944, said the division, Export Carloading 
suspended the aforementioned operations because government 
restrictions on the exportation of commercial goods, together 
with a lack of space available on foreign-bound vessels for 
such traffic, vented it from rendering the service that the 
shipping public desired. It said the applicant intended to resume 
operations as soon as export shipping conditions permitted, and 
had indicated that resumption of service might be expected 
this summer. 

“It is apparent that the suspension of applicant’s service 
was due to war conditions, and was an interruption beyond 
its control,” said the division. ‘Such an interruption is not a 
bar,to the granting of the authority sought.” 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 1968, Sub. 31, David C. Hall, Fort Worth, Tex., em- 
bracing also Same, Sub. 32. Certificate granted. Sub. 31— 
General commodities, with exceptions, (1) between Shreveport, 
La., and Oklahoma City, Okla., and return, over a described 
route, serving no intermediate points. Sub. 32—general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Shreveport and Tulsa, Okla., 
and return, over a described route, serving no intermediate 
points. Commissioner Patterson noted a dissent. 

*MC 59680, Jackson-Strickland Transportation Co., Inc., 
Houston, Tex., embracing also Same, Sub. 18. Certificate 
granted. MC 59680, on second further hearing, general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Dallas, Tex., and Tulsa, 
Okla., over U. S. highway 75, serving all intermediate points. 
Sub. 18 dismissed in view of findings in title proceeding. 

*MC 103299, Sub. 8, O. B. Darnell, Gate City, Va. . Certifi- 
cate granted. Passengers and their baggage between specified 
Va. points. 


COMMISSION TEMPORARY WATER ACTION 

By an order in W-368, Sub. 2TA, New St. Louis & Calhoun 
Packet Corporation Temporary Authority, the applicant, of 
Hardin, IIL, has been authorized to operate as a common 
carrier by self-propelled vessels in the transportation of pas- 
sengers on excursion cruises between points along the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va., inclusive, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Rock Springs Park, an amuse- 
ment park in Chester, W. Va., until October 15. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


By an order in W-950TA, Theodore Marshall McAnerney 
Temporary Authority, the Commission, division 4, has author- 
ized the applicant, of Norton, Conn., to operate as a common 
carrier by self-propelled vessels in the transportation of pas- 
sengers between New York, N. Y., and Atlantic City, N. J., 
until October 15. 


Commission Permits M-K-T to Intervene 
in G.M.O. Trackage Rights Case 


The Commission, division 4, by an order in Finance No. 
15368, involving an application of the G. M. & O. to operate 
under trackage rights over the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chi- 
tago, has permitted the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to intervene in 
that proceeding. 

The application in Finance No. 15368 was filed in connec- 
tion with another application in Finance No. 15365, a joint 
application of the Burlington and Santa Fe to conduct joint 
operations between Kansas City and St. Louis, giving the Santa 
Fe a direct route into the latter city and shortening the route 
of the Burlington between the two points, in which proceeding 
the M-K-T has also been permitted to intervene (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 10, p. 386). 

The M-K-T makes a similar request for intervention in 
Finance No. 15368 as in the other proceeding, to the end that, 
if authority is granted the G. M. & O. to operate over the 
K. C. St. L. and C. between Mexico and Rock Creek Junction, 
Mo., it be conditioned on maintaining existing joint through 
routes that have been in effect via the M-K-T and the Alton, 
which latter road, the M-K-T observed, was proposed to be 
acquired by the G. M. & O. 


NEW ORLEANS BELT SWITCHING INQUIRY 


The Commission has voted not to suspend New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad I. C. C. No. 39, effective August 18, but 
to enter into an investigation of the schedules increasing switch- 
ing charges for line-haul carriers from $7.35 a car to $9.25 a 
car, and increasing intermediate switching from $2.36 to $8.90 
a car. The order of investigation is No. 29599. 

The schedules were protested by the New Orleans Traffic 
and Transportation Bureau, the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
and others, on the ground, generally, that the line-haul rail- 
roads provided for the absorption of terminal switching charges 
only to the amount of $6.93 a car. 


REVOCATION CASE DISCONTINUED 


By an order in MC C-514, Triangle Transfer & Storage 
Co.—Revocation of Certificate, the Commission, division 5, has 
discontinued an investigation of the motor carrier operations 
of Ellis Brown and P. M. Follensbee, doing business as Triangle 
Transfer & Storage Co., San Diego, Calif. The division had 
called on these respondents to show cause why they should not 
be ordered to resume operations under their certificate MC 
79160. The division said Coast Van Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., had been authorized to lease the Triangle operating rights 
pending determination of an application to purchase. There was 
reason to believe, said the division, that Coast Van was ren- 
dering reasonably continuous and adequate service under the 
aforementioned certificate. 


ORIN SHEPARD AMENDED CERTIFICATE 

By an amended certificate and order in W-422, Orin Shep- 
ard Application, the Commission, division 4, has superseded 
and cancelled the certificate and order of August 18, 1943, in 
that proceeding, and granted Albert Bernert, Philip Tuor, Gale 
Merwin and James McKinldy, a partnership doing business as 
Shepard Towing Co., purchasers of the rights and property of 
the original applicant, authority as follows: 

a common carrier by towing vessels in the performance 
of general towage between ports and points in Washington and 
Oregon on the Columbia River and its tributaries below and 
including Bonneville, Ore., but not including the Willamette 
River above Oregon City, Ore. 


The amended certificate and order were made effective 
September 27. 


PREMIER AUTHORITY TO DIXIE CARLOADERS 
The Commission, division 4, by a seconded amended permit 
and order in FF-10, Premier Carloading Corporation Acquisition 
by Jay Weil, has reissued the amended permit to Jay Weil, 
doing business as Dixie Carloaders, effective September 26. 
The order said the action did not involve a change in the owner- 


ship of the operating rights of the forwarder (see Traffic 
World, May 11, p. 1420). 
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August 24, 1946 


Suspended Tariffs 


{Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all ‘schedules in: it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2677, from August 19, until March 19, 1947, 
certain schedules published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 4 of Wy- 
oming Trucking Association, Casper, Wyo. The suspended 
schedules propose new and increased rates, and accessorial 
charges, in connection with the transportation and handling of 
oilfield equipment, materials and supplies, and on highway 
puilding equipment and supplies, between points in Ariz., Colo., 
Ida., Mont., Neb., N. M., N. D., Okla., S. D., Utah and Wyo. 

I. and S. M-2678, from August 19, until March 19, 1947, 
all schedules published in tariff MF-I C. C. No. 13 of Puritan 
Transportation Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the rates on sugar from New 
York, N. Y., to points in Connecticut. 

I. and S. M-2679, from August 20, until March 20, 1947, 
certain’ schedules published in supplement No. 104 to tariff 
MF-I. C. C. No. A-148 of the Middle Atlantic States Motor 
Carrier Conferences, Inc., Agent, Washington, D. C. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish increased rates on roofing 
and building materials, from South Bound Brook, N. J. to 
Alexandria, Va., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and points 
taking the same rates. 


Railroad Abandonments 


N. & W. 


Recommendation that the Commission, division 4, permit 
abandonment by the Norfolk & Western of a branch line in 
Giles and Bland counties, Va., extending from a point at or 
near Narrows, to the terminus of the line at Bastian, 29.69 
miles, has been made by Examiner J- S. Prichard in a pro- 
posed report in Finance No. 15209, Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. Abandonment. The examiner recommended conditions for 
employe protection the same as those set forth in Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. Co. Abandonment, 257 I. C. C. 700. 

It was probably true, said the examiner, that continued 
operation of the branch would be advantageous to the tributary 
territory and that it would be convenient for lumber industries 
that still remained in the area to have access to rail-transpor- 
tation facilities for the movement of certain shipments that 
rm not be handled adequately by truck. The examiner 
added: 


However, the applicant cannot be expected to maintain and operate 
the branch indefinitely with no assurances that. it will be self-support- 
ing. The record clearly shows that neither the present nor prospective 
volume of traffic in the tributary territory is sufficient to warrant 
retention of the branch and that continued operation thereof would 
impose an undue and unnecessary burden upon the applicant and upon 


titerstate commerce. 


* Sacramento Northern 


: In a proposed report in Finance No. 15256, Sacramento 
“Northern Railway Abandonment, Examiner Paul C. Albus has 
recommended that the Commission, division 4, permit abandon- 
ment by the S. N. of 1.342 miles of line in Chico, Butte county, 
Calif., notingthat the principal recent use of the line had been 
for interchange of traffic with the Southern Pacific and that 
with establishment of a new interchange point, that use would 
no longer be required. 


“The physical condition of the line is such that major re- 
habilitation expenditures must now be made in order to insure 
continued operation,” said the examiner. 
abandonment of the line will eliminate the potential dangerous 
operating hazard over the Southern Pacific main line as well as 
in the residential area along the extreme eastern segment of 
Ninth street. Under these circumstances, it is evident, that 
little public need for the line exists and that its rehabilitation 
and continued operation would impose an undue burden upon 
the applicant and upon interstate commerce.” 


Nevada Copper Belt 


The Nevada Copper Belt Railway Co. has asked the Com- 
mission, in Finance No. 15438, for authority to abandon its 
entire line of railroad extending from Wabuska to Hudson, 28 
miles, in Lyon county, Nev. The applicant said the railroad 
did not handle sufficient traffic to pay the cost of its main- 
tenance and operation. 


CARRIERS FILING TARIFFS LISTED 
The Commission has issued Supplement No. 55 to List No. 


3 of Corporate Names of Common Carriers by Rail (Includ- 
ing Express), Water or Pipe Line (Including Names of Their 





mission -and Compiled from Its Records: Cancellin 


“Furthermore, the 
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Receivers or Trustees, If Any), Filing Tariffs, Concurrences, 
or Powers of Attorney with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


is supple- 
ment No. 54, the 21-page: report was conipiled’ as of August 1. 
It noted that supplements Nos. 38 and 55 contained all 
changes. ; 


COMMISSION ORDERS 
*No, 29382, Globe-Wernicke Co. vs. Alton et al. Order of May 16, 
further modified to become effective on or before November 25, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice, instead of October 23. 

W-932, Schneider Transportation Co., common carrier application. 
Time for filing petitions for reconsideration extended to August 19. 

No. 28090, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Petition of certain defendants and interveners for vacation of 
order and for rehearing and reconsideration, accepted and filed of record 
in proceeding, and time for filing replies to said petition extended to 
August 30. 

No. 29493, Freight forwarders—motor common carriers, agreements. 
Date by which information required to be furnished by order of Com- 
mission, division 2, of June 7, shall be filed with Commission, further 
postponed to September 11. 

No. 29372, Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Order of June 20, modified to become effective on or before November 
21, on not less than 20 days’ notice, instead of September 30. 

MC-F 2463, W. F. Carey and B. B. Beveridge, control; Commercial 
Carriers, Inc., lease, C. M. Boutell et al., and MC-F 2581, W. F. Carey 
and B. B. Beveridge, control; Commercial Carriers, Inc., purchase, J. & 
H. Transport, Inc. Applicants’ petition for reconsideration, granted, to 
extent it seeks reopening of said proceedings. Proceeding in MC-F 2581 
shall be assigned for further hearing at a time and place to be fixed. 
Petition of Commerciai Carriers, Inc., and Central States Transit Lines, 
requesting dismissal of application in MC-F 2463, granted, and applica- 
tion in MC-F 2463, dismissed. 

MC-F 2600, C. W. Falwell, Jr., control; Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
purchase, W. B. Draper and Evans Line, Inc. Motion of Falwell Fast 
Freight, Inc., to extent it requests vacation of order of January 14, 
denied. 

MC-F 3117, Edward V. Garnett, purchase (portion), Frank W. 
Miller. Applicants’ petition requesting dismissal of application, granted, 
and application dismissed. 

MC 18282, Sub. 2, Frank Jannone, extension, New Jersey points. 
Taking effect of recommended order of July 5, stayed. Reopened for 
further hearing. 

MC 29591, B. C. Bowman, contract carrier application. Report and 
order of April 14, 1941, modified so as to authorize issuance to appli- 
cant, on compliance with sections 215 and 217 of act and rules and 
regulations thereunder of an amended certificate to operate as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle, in interstate or foreign commerce, of com- 
modities, from and to points, and in manner specified below: 

Packing house products, from National City, Ill., to Salem, Mo.: 

From National City over city streets and connecting highways to 
East St. Louis, Ill.,“thence over U. S. Highway 50 to junction U. S. 
Highway 66, thence over U. S. Highway 66 to junction. Missouri Highway 
19, and thence over Missouri Highway 19 to Salem. Serving the 
intermediate points of Steelville, Cherryville, Sligo, Shortbend, and 
Howes, Mo., and the off-route point of Bunker, Mo., restricted to 
delivery only. 

This order shall become effective September 13, unless any party- 
in-interest shall show cause, if any there be, in writing verified under 
oath, why report and order of April 14, 1941, should not be modified 
in manner described above. 

MC 54611, Mayflower Terminals, Inc., application for registration, 
and MC-C 483, Mayflower Terminals, Inc., motor carrier operations in 
Ohio. Petition of Mayflower Terminals, Inc., for vacation of cease and 
desist order of December 5, 1945, as subsequently modified, in MC-C 
483, denied. Proceeding in MC-C 483 reopened for further hearing. 
Date on or before which respondent in MC-C 483 shall comply with 
requirements to cease and desist from performing any motor carrier 
operations, in interstate or foreign commerce, under authority of its 
Ohio Certificate, as specified in order of December 5, 1945, further 
extended from August 1, to November 1. 

MC 71573, Sub. 9, Continental Van Service, Inc., extension, pianos. 
Reopened for further hearing. : 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
Report and order in F. D. No. 15410, Detroit, Toledo &. Ironton 
Railroad Co. Notes, granting authority to issue not exceeding $2,000,000 
of bank loan notes, to be sold at par, and the proceeds applied with 


other funds to the redemption of a like amount of 10-year serial notes. 
Approved. ; 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 14931, supplemental. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Co., pursuant to the Commission’s decision in the Alton reorganization 
proceeding, files form of lease and asks the Commission to authorize 
acquisition of further control of the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago 
by perpetual lease and operation of that company under the lease; and 
approval of acquisition of joint control and_use of the properties. of the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 

Finance No. 15433, Commercial. Carriers, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., 
asks authority to issue additional equipment notes for $250,000 to pur- 
chase 50 tractors and 50 semi-trailers to be used in a new operation 
involving the handling of Buick automobiles from Flint, Mich., to a 
large destination territory. Eventually, said the applicant, it was esti- 
mated that 150 tractor-semi-trailer units would be required for that 
operation. 


MC F-3271, Illinois Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Cleveland, O., and 
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The Greyhound Corporation, of Chicago, Ill., ask authority for Illinois 
Greyhound to purchase all of the outstanding stock of Black: Hawk 
Motor Transit Co., of Peoria, Ill., and to merge the properties and 
franchises of Black Hawk into Illinois Greyhound. 

MC F-3272, Northern Transportation Co., of Los Angeles, Calif, 
asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Consolidated 
Copperstate Lines, also of Los Angeles. 

MC F-3273, Premier Motor Transportation Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of ia 
Erickson, dba Erickson Transfer, of Rockford, Il. 

MC F-3274, Doake Hearne, dba Seagraves Truck Line, of Seagraves, 
Tex., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Inter-City 
Motor Express, Inc., dba T. I. M. E., of Lubbock, Tex., and tem- 
porarily to operate. 

MC F-3275, Dixie Motor Coach Corporation, of Dallas, Tex., asks 
authority to purchase the capital stock of Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., 
of Nacogdoches, Tex. American Liberty Pipe Line Co., American Liberty 
Oil Co., and certain individuals, joined in the application. 

MC F-3276, American Liberty Pipe Line Co. and Dixie Motor Coach 
Corporation ask authority to contro! Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., and 
to merge that company with Dixie. The applicants were joined by those 
mentioned in MC F-3275. 

Finance No. 15437 Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co. asks 
the Commission for authority to issue promissory notes not to exceed 
$163,224 further to evidence indebtedness, to be assumed under a condi- 
tional sale agreement, covering 90 per cent the purchase price of 2 
diesel-electric switching locomotives. The interest rate of the notes 
will be determined by competitive bids, according to the application. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3159, Joseph E. Faltin—Purchase—Charles N. Huckins. Pur- 
chase by Joseph E. Faltin, dba J. E. Faltin Motor Transportation, Man- 
chester, N. H., of the operating rights of Charles N. Huckins, dba 
Nichols Express Service, Pittsfield, N. H., approved and authorized, 
subject to condition. 

MC F-3058, R. A. Lile—Control; Arkansas Motor Coaches, Ltd., Inc. 
—Purchase (portion)—W. H. Johnson. Purchase by Arkansas Motor 
Coaches, Ltd., Inc., North Little Rock, Ark., of certain operating rights 
of W. H. Johnson, dba Great Southern Coaches, Jonesboro, Ark., and 
acquisition of control of the operating rights by R. A. Lile, Little Rock, 
controlling stockowner of Arkansas Motor, through the purchase, ap- 
proved and authorized, subject. to condition. 

MC F-3066, Youell, Inc., and Peerless, Inc.—Control; 
Freightways, Inc.—Purchase—William J. Hughes. Purchase by Con- 
solidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., of the operating rights of 
William J. Hughes, dba World Transfer & Storage, Butte, Mont., and 
acquisition of control of the operating rights by Youell, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., and Peerless, Inc., Portland, through the purchase, approved 
and authorized, subject to conditions. 

MC F-3105, Neil Sanders and B. O. Sanders—Control; Sanders Truck 
Transportation Co., Inc.—Purchase (portion)—Hughes Transportation, 
Inc. Purchase by Sanders Truck Transportation Co., Inc., of erage 
S. C., of certain operating rights of Hughes Transportation, Inc. 
Charleston, S. C., and acquisition of control of said operating Sis 
by Neil Sanders and B. O. Sanders through said purchase, approved and 
authorized, subject to conditions. 

MC F-3129, John M. Cochran—Control; Cochran Bros. Transporta- 
tion Corporation—Purchase—John M. Cochran; Control—Lyons Trans- 
portation Co., Inc. Purchase by Cochran Bros. Transportation’ Corpora- 
tion, of Erie, Pa., of the operating rights and property of John M. 
Cochran, doing business as Cochran Bros. Transportation Company, also 
of Erie, and acquisition by the former of control of Lyons Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., also of Erie, through purchase of capital stock, and 
acquisition of control of the properties of Cochran Bros. Transportation 
Corporation and Lyons Transportation Co., Inc., by John M. Cochran 
through such transactions, approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-3047, Stephen Boyle and John Boyle—Control; Boyle Brothers, 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Steve Kurtz & Son, Inc. Purchase by Boyle 
Brothers, Inc., Newark, N. J., of certain operating rights of Steve 
Kurtz & Son, Inc., New York, N. Y., and acquisition of control of the 
operating rights by Stephen Boyle and John Boyle, controlling stock- 
owners of Boyle Brothers, Inc., through the purchase, approved and 
authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-3127, Thomas M. Jenkins ‘et al.—Control; Chesapeake Motor 
Lines, Inc. — Lease — Capitol Motor Lines, Inc. Lease by Chesa- 
peake Motor Lines, Inc., Baltimore, Md., of operating rights of Capitol 
Motor Lines, Inc., Baltimore, and acquisition by Thomas M. Jenkins, 
Robert A. Blocher, and David Elmer Webster, of Baltimore, controlling 
stockowners of Chesapeake, of control of the operating rights through 
the lease, approved and authorized. 

MC F-3239, Sidney Allen—Control; Central Truck Lines, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—K. & L. Transportation Co., Inc. (Paul E. Johnson, Trustee). 
Application for authority under section 210a (b) of Central Truck Lines, 
Inc., of Tampa, Fla., for temporary operation of the motor carrier 
rights of K. & L. Transportation Co., Inc. (Paul E. Johnson, Trustee), 
of Atlanta, Ga., granted with conditions. 

MC F-3093, E. L. Skeel et al.—Control; Blue Gray Stages, Inc.— 
Purchase—Nina E. Terrill et al. Purchase by Blue Gray Stages, Inc., 
of Seattle Wash., of the operating rights and property of Nina E. Terrill, 
Frank A. Cox, and John A. Nyberg, partners doing business as Seashore 
Bus Line, of Chehalis, Wash., and acquisition of control of said oper- 
ating rights and property by E. L. Skeel, Reginald H. Parsons, and 
Willard E. Skeel, through said purchase, approved and authorized, 
subject to condition. 

MC F-3245, Alamo Motor Lines—Purchase (portion)—The Inter- 
City Motor Express, Inc., and MC F-3246, A. C. Willingham—Control— 
The Inter-City Motor Express, Inc. Application for authority under 
section 210a(b) of Alamo Motor Lines of San Antonio, Tex., for tem- 
porary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier rights and properties 


Consolidated 
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of the Inter-City Motor Express, Inc., of Lubbock, Tex., denied. Appli- 
cation for authority under section 210a(b) of A. C. Willingham, doing 
business as Willingham Motor Lines, of San Antonio, Tex., for 
temporary operation through control and management of the Inter-City 
Motor Express, Inc., denied. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

MC F-3199, Union Transfer Co., purchase, Ash Truck Lines, Inc, 
Applicants ask that leave be granted to file their response to petition and 
amended petition filed by Watson Brothers Transportation Co., Inc., 
Merchants Motor Freight, Red Ball Transfer Co. et al., to vacate order 
of June 5, or in alternative to strike from files said petition and amended 
petition to vacate order of June 5. 

W-81, McAllister Lighterage Lines, Inc., common carrier application. 
Applicant asks for reopening in order to supplement the record and 
for reconsideration. 

MC F-2772, Horace Steele, control; Consolidated Copperstate Lines, 
control, Alabam Freight Lines. Applicants ask for reopening, and modi- 
ficafion of decision of November 20, 1945. - 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. Defendant car- 
riers operating in southwestern territory ask for modification of findings 
and orders in 123 I. C. C. 203, et seq., by eliminating therefrom 

“Sulphate Black Liquor Skimmings (not acidified or otherwise proc- 
essed) in tank cars, carloads.”’ 

W-932, Schneider Transportation Co., common carrier application. 
Automotive Trades Steamship Co., T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co. and 
Nicholson Transit Co., protestants, ask for reconsideration, further 
hearing and postponement of effective date of order and certificate of 
division 4, of July 1. 

No. 29372, Southern Acid and Sulphur Co., Inc., vs. A. G: S. et al. 
Southern carriers, defendants, ask for reopening, reconsideration, rear- 
gument, and postponement of effective date of order. 

Finance 14938, Alton Railroad Co, trustee notes. Henry A. Gardner, 
as trustee, etc., asks for reduction in amount of notes authorized to be 
issued. - 

W-932, Schneider Transportation Co., common carrier application. 
Columbia Transportation Co. has asked the Commission for reconsider- 
ation, further hearing and postponement of the effective date of the 
order and certificate in this proceeding. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD EMPLOYE REUNION 


Veteran employes of the Milwaukee Road, residing in 12 
states, will receive recognition, when members of the railroad’s 
big family with a quarter century or more of railroad service 
gather for a reunion, August 28 and 29, at the Hotel Schroeder 
and the municipal auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. With a mem- 
bership of nearly 12,000, the organization includes both active 
and retired rail workers, who have been engaged in nearly 
every occupation necessary to operate the 11,000 miles of rail- 
road. J. T. Gillick, vice-president, consulting, is president of 
the veterans association. H. A. Scandrett, president, and L. T. 
Crowley, chairman of the board of directors, of the road, will 
be among officials addressing the meeting. 





No. 29546, Sub. 1, 
Alton et al. 
Alleges rates on fresh mé€ats and packing house products, in 
straight and/or mixed carloads, from Denver to points in Western 
Trunk Line Territory and points in Official Classification Territory, 
in violation of sections 1 and 3. Asks cease and desist order, rates. 
(Walter C. Crew, Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colo.) 


Denver Union Stock Yard Co., Denver, Colo., vs. 


No. 29574, Sub. 1, Tobin Packing Co., Inc. 
et al. 

Alleges rates on fresh meats and packing house products, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Fort Dodge and Estherville, Ia., to 
points in Southern Territory, in violation of section 1. Asks cease 
and desist order and rates. (Charles B. Heinemann, Jr., 1420 K St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) 

- 29546, Sub. 2, Cook Packing Co., Inc. 
vs. Alton et al. 

Alleges rates on fresh meats and packing house products, in 
straight and/or mixed carloads, from Gering and Scottsbluff, to 
points in Western Trunk Line Territory and Official Territory, in 
violation of sections } and 3. Asks cease and desist order and 
rates. (Walter C, Crew, Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colo.) 

. 29599, New Orleans Public Belt R. R. switching. 

Investigation instituted by the Commission, division 2, on its own 
motion, into rates and charges for switching services, applicable 
in connection with various commodities between points on the 
N. O. P. B. R. R. at New Orleans, including interchanges with 
connecting carriers, as published in the railroad’s, tariff I. C. C 
No. 39. 


, Fort Dodge, Ia., vs. A. & R. 


, Gering and Scottsbluff, Neb., 
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August 24, 1946 


Dismissal Recommended in 
Pillsbury Demurrage Case 





Examiners find applicable and not unreasonable de- 
murrage sought to be collected for detention of flour at 
Wilmington, Calif. Rule that court action to collect de- 
murrage began when railroad notified flour company 
of filing the action and that consideration by Commis- 
sion was not barred 


Examiners C. E. Stiles and L. J. P. Fichthorn, in a pro- 
posed report in No. 29456, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co., have recommended that the Commission dismiss 
the complaint and find applicable and not unreasonable de- 
murrage charges sought to be collected for the detention of 
carloads of flour at Wilmington, Calif. 

The examiners said the first 11 of 15 cars shipped between 
December 18, 1942, and August 4, 1944, inclusive, from Astoria, 
Ore., to Pillsbury at Wilmington for export to points in Mex- 
ico, Central America, and South America, were delivered 
between January 13, and a date in October, 1943, not later 
than the 27th, inclusive, and that the two-year period of limi- 
tation provided by section 16 (b) of the interstate commerce 
act expired on these cars on dates between January 13 and 
October 27, 1945, inclusive. 

On October 18, 1944, said the examiners, the Southern 
Pacific instituted suit in the Los Angeles, Calif., municipal 
eourt for demurrage charge collection on the instant ship- 
ments, the Pillsbury company receiving no knowledge of that 
action prior to receipt of a letter from the railroad, October 
4, 1945, advising of the action. 

The question was presented, said the examiners, whether 
the complaint covering the 11 cars was barred under. pro- 
visions of section 16, paragraph (3) (d) of the act providing 
that if, on or before the expiration of the two-year periods 
of limitation specified therein a carrier began action for recov- 
ery of charges in respect of the same transportation service, 
or, without beginning action, collected charges in respect of 
that service, the period of limitation would be extended to 
include 90 days from the time such action was begun or such 
charges were collected by the carrier. 

Before that question might be determined it was neces- 
sary first to decide the exact date when the action by the 
carrier to collect undercharges in the municipal court was 
deemed to have begun. 


Observing that section 16, paragraph (3) (d) of the act 
merely declared that the period of limitation should be ex- 
tended to include 90 days from the time such action was be- 
gun or such charges were collected by the carrier, the exam- 
iners said it should be noted that the statutory provision 
under consideration did not define the time when such action 
by the carrier should be deemed to have begun, and that the 
provision had never been formally construed by the Com- 
mission. 

Southern Pacific, said the examiners, took the position 
that its action was commenced with the filing of the com- 
plaint seeking collection of the demurrage charges, and that 
under section 16 (3) (d) of the act the time within which the 


_ complainant might file a complaint with the Commission for 


relief from such charges expired 90 days from the date of the 
commencement of its court action, regardless of the facts that 
it had had no summons served on Pillsbury and that the 
latter had no knowledge of the action filed against it. 


S. P. Position “Grossly inequitable” 


“Such a position is so grossly inequitable as to shock the 
conscience,” said the examiners. “The court cases which have 
come to our notice which hold that action is commenced on 
the date the complaint is filed are cases which so held on the 
question of when the jurisdiction of the court attached, and 
are not controlling as respects the question here presented.” 

The examiners said it was evident from certain quoted 
sections of the California code regarding the manner of com- 
mencing civil actions that while the jurisdiction of the court 
attached at the time of filing a complaint, it was contemplated 
that the plaintiff must perfect its action by the service of 
















summons or otherwise bringing the defendant into court in 
order to hold the defendant liable for the matters charged. 
They added: 


So far as the construction of section 16 (3) (d) is concerned, we find 
that action was not begun within the meaning of that paragraph until 
this defendant perfected its court action by informing this complainant 
by its letter of October 4, 1945, that suit had been filed to collect these 


demurrage charges, it being also shown that complainant had no 
knowledge of that suit prior to the receipt of the aforesaid letter. 
Under this construction, consideration by us of the complaint covering 
the first 11 shipments is not barred. 


The examiners said the shipments were consigned by Pills- 
bury to itself, care of United Fruit Line, Pier 188, at Wilming- 
ton, on straight bills of lading and arrived at that point over 
the line of the Southern Pacific. They said telephone notice of 
the arrival of the cars was immediately given by the railroad’s 
agent to the Associated Banning Co. as terminal agent for the 
United Fruit Line, the steamship line in whose care the cars 
were consigned. 


Say Notification Accomplished 


“It does not appear from this record that any other shipper 
had previously had any difficulty in construing the item regard- 
ing notification,” said the examiners. “The item has been in 
effect for 27 years and no previous complaint assailing this 
item has been filed. The notices given in each instance except 
two, conformed both to the tariff provisions and to the long- 
established custom of the carriers at the port, which were well 
known to complainant.” 


On the facts presented, said the examiners, Southern Pacific 
fully discharged its duty under the tariff (Agent Mulholland’s 
I. C. €. Nos. 44, 45, 46, and 48) when it telephoned notice of 


arrival to Pillsbury in care of the United Fruit Line at Wilming- 
ton. They added: 


The notification of arrival to the consignee at the destination shown 
in the bill of lading is full compliance with the tariff and free time 
begins to run in accordance with the tariff provisions from the time of 
such notice regardless of requests for the mailing of notices to a point 
other than the destination of the shipment. The charges sought to be 
collected, it is understood, were assessed in accordance with this con- 
struction of the demurrage rules. 

Complainant offered no evidence in support of the allegation of un- 
reasonableness. It contends the charges are unreasonable because the 
applicable tariff did not specifically provide for notice in writing to the 
consignee or party entitled to receive the notice. Nothing in this 


record would justify a holding that the effect of the rule in question 
is unreasonable. 


Denial of Queen City Coach 
Stock Dividend Recommended 


Recommendation that the Commission, division 4, deny the 
Queen City Coach Co., Charlotte, N. C., authority to issue 
15,984 shares of.common stock having an assigned value of $60 
each, as a stock dividend, has been made by Examiner William 
L. Fulton in a proposed report in Finance No. 15333, Queen 
City Coach Co. Proposed Stock. 

Queen City, a member of The National Trailways bus sys- 
tem, said the examiner, had asserted that approval of $959,040 
in a stock dividend would “freeze” that much of its earned 
surplus into permanent capital, and thereby inform its stock- 
holders that $959,040 of earnings had become frozen in equip- 
ment. He said the company also alleged that this stock divi- 
dend would in no way impair its ability to perform service for 
the public. 

Citing Stock of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
67 I. C. C. 426, 433, the examiner said the Commission had 
found that to render a proposed stock dividend “compatible 
with the public interest,” within the meaning of the interstate 
commerce act, a substantial surplus should remain uncapital- 
ized as a support for the applicant’s credit, and for the other 
purposes for which a surplus should be maintained. He added 
that Queen City’s earned surplus, exclusive of intangibles, 
wae be extinguished as a result of the issue of additional 
stock. 

“It is apparent that applicant’s uncapitalized capitalizable 
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assets and surplus account are insufficient to warrant the issue 
of the proposed stock,” said the examiner. 

As of March 31, said the examiner, Queen City had in its 
earned apbe account a credit balance of $1,066,486 inclusive 
*-of $223, representing intangible property, less reserve for 

amortization, resulting in a credit balance of $842,948 exclusive 
of intangibles. He said that by the transfer of $959,040 from 
earned surplus to the capital stock account, as was proposed 
in the instant i argo a that credit balance would be reduced 
to $107,446, inclusive of intangibles, and to a debit balance of 
$116,092 if the investment in intangible property were excluded. 
The examiner added: 


The application indicates that the applicant’s articles of incorpora- 
tion have not been amended to authorize sufficient number of shares 
of capital stock to provide for the proposed stock dividend. As shown 
on this record the articles of incorporation authorize a capital stock 
comprised of 6,000 shares without nominal or par value of which 3,996 
shares are presently outstanding having a recorded book liability of 
$238,000. Its 10 principal stockholders own, in the aggregate, 2,205 
shares. 

In pursuance with resolutions adopted by the stockholders, the 
directors have declared a stock dividend in the ratio of four shares 
for each share of capital stock outstanding as of December 31, 1945, and 
have voted that there be issued for such purpose 15,984 additional 
shares having an assigned value of $60 each, and that- concurrently 
$959,040 be transferred from surplus account to the capital stock account. 
The assigned value of $60 a share closely approximates the assigned 
value of the 3,996 shares now outstanding. 


Examiners Propose Partial Approval 
of W.T.L.-Southwest Motor Rates 


Proposed general minimum rate stops of “freeze-outs” 

approved as same or lower than restrictions prescribed 
in earlier class rate restriction proceeding. Increase in 
charge for stopping in transit partially to load or un- 
load, from $2.92 a stop to $5.50 recommended for ap- 
proval. In other respects, schedules held unjust and 
unreasonable 


Proposed schedules in a tariff issued by the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, representing an effort to consolidate into 
the one tariff all class rates and related provisions applicable 
between points in Western Trunk-Line and Southwestern terri- 
tories, previously contained in a number of other agency tariffs, 
have been partly approved and partly condemned in a proposed 
report by Examiners W. T. Croft and C. W. Bennett in I. and S. 
M-2548, Commodities from and to Southwest. 

Originally suspended in 1945 on protest of the Corporation 
Commission of the State of Oklahoma, the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Chamber of Commerce, the Price Administrator and the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, the tariff was the subject of a 
prehearing conference in Kansas City, Mo., July 21, 1945. As 
a result, certain changes were effected, with the result that the 
consolidated tariff was allowed to become effective after certain 
of the suspended provisions were canceled. The remaining 
schedules were published in a later supplement, to become effec- 
tive February 25, and suspended to September 25. The pro- 
posals, together with a so-called “freeze-out” or minimum class- 
rate scale, postponed indefinitely, which were also suspended, 
were set forth by the examiners as follows: 


(1) Increase the minimum charge per shipment on small, less- 
than-truckload consignments; (2) cancel a present rule providing for 
alternative application for classification and exceptions ratings; (3) can- 
cel a present intermediate-points rule; (4) increase the minimum class 
rates or stops maintained for the individual accounts of certain motor 
earriers; (5) make certain changes in stopping-in-transit provisions; 
and (6) establish restrictions in connection with certain commodity 
descriptive lists. 


As to the first proposal, the examiners said it would in- 
crease to $1.05 the present basic minimum charge of 75 cents, 
and would materially increase the minimum charge on ship- 
ments rated in excess of first class. For example, they said, on 
’-a shipment rated double first class, the proposed minimum 
charge would be. for 100 pounds at two times the first-class 
rate, whereas under the present classification rule the minimum 
charge was computed at 100 pounds at only the first-class rate. 
The examiners recommended disapproving the proposed min- 
imum charge rate, without prejudice to filing new schedules 
providing that the minimum charge for a single shipment from 
one consignor to one consignee on one bill of lading should be 
(1) the charge for 100 pounds at the applicable class or com- 
modity rate where the applicable rate was first class or lower, 
or (2) the charge for 100 pounds at the first-class rate where a 
class or commodity rate higher than first class was applicable, 
but (3) in no case less than $1.05. 
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They said the proposed rule also contained a paragraph 
providing that, on joint-line traffic, the minimum charge would 
be the highest minimum charge applicable for any carrier par- 
ticipating in the movement. No justification was offered for this 
provision, said the examiners, adding that it appeared to have 
no actual application: They said it was ambiguous and confusing 
to the tariff user, and would be ordered canceled. 


Alternative. Application of Ratings 


The examiners said, as to the second proposal, that a pres- 
ent rule maintained by the respondents provided for alternative 
application of the ratings in the governing classification with 
ratings contained in the tariffs under investigation, whichever 
resulted in the lower charge. This present provision, they said, 
was restricted to apply only when the item containing the rating 
in the tariff made specific reference to this alternating provision. 
No such reference was made in connection with any present 
rating, the examiners said, and that, accordingly, the present 
alternating provision had no application and respondents pro- 
posed to cancel it. In addition, they continued, alternation of 
classification-exceptions ratings with ratings in the classification 
was contrary to the Commission’s tariff rules, and recommended 
that cancellation of the alternating provision be approved. 


Intermediate Points Rule 


The examiners said the respondents proposed to cancel a 
present tariff rule providing for application, at intermediate 
points not provided with rates, of rates published in the tariff 
under consideration from or to the next point beyond. This 
present rule, they added, applied only for account of certain of 
the respondents, and only from:and to points in certain states. 
In the absence of an intermediate points rule, they said, com- 
bination rates probably would apply, adding that “higher rates 
for shorter hauls than for longer hauls over the same route, the 
shorter being included within the longer, are prima-facie un- 
reasonable and require special justification.” No such evidence 
was adduced, said the examiners, and that they concluded can- 
cellation of the present intermediate points rule was unjust and 
unreasonable. As to a contention of the respondents that the 
wording of the present rule was not in conformity with the 
rule prescribed in the Commission’s tariff circular, the exam- 
iners said their findings would not prevent filing of a new rule 
in accordance with the circular. 


























Commodity Lists—Stopping in Transit 


The examiner concluded that a proposal to add the word 
“automobile” to a number of items in three commodity descrip- 
tive lists, thus limiting application of exceptions ratings to ar- 
ticles for use in automobiles, whereas different ratings or rates 
would become applicable on the same articles not used in auto- 
mobiles, was unjust and unreasonable and should be cancelled. 
A difference in freight rates might not lawfully be based on a 
difference in the use to which the article was put, unless there 
was a difference in the articles or in the transportation condi- 
tions, the examiners said. 

The examiners said a proposal to charge $5.50 for each in- 
termediate stop for partial loading, or unloading, but not both, 
would be reasonable, limited to shipments of 12,000 pounds or 
more. They said they did not believe the proposed requirement 
for prepayment of such charges wodld be unreasonable, ob- 
serving that the present rule also required either prepayment 
or guarantee of the charges, the latter feature having been 
eliminated from the new proposal. 


















General Minimum Rate Stops 


By the proposed so-called “freeze-out” schedules, said the 
examiners, the respondents proposed, in effect, to continue the 
present table of scaled class rates from Southwestern to West- 
ern Trunk-Line Territory, but, in the reverse direction (south- 
bound) the class rates would be held at a minimum of column 
35 or higher, depending on the level of the first-class rates, 
through the device .of publishing the minimum rate in all lower 
rate columns. As examples, they said where the first-class rate 
was one dollar, the rate for column 35 was 35 cents, and that 
amount was also shown as the minimum rate in columns lower 
than column 35 to and including column 17. 


After setting forth rates and earnings: on commodities 
southbound, the examiners said that, while the minima would 
have the effect of establishing a common classification on all 
articles accorded ratings lower than the minima proposed, 
minimum rate restrictions were and had been used extensively 
by motor carriers as a means of adapting railroad-type class!- 
fications and class rates to motor carrier operations. If they 
were on reasonable bases, continued the examiners, they 
might be countenanced, at least as an emergency measure, 
to afford revenues to motor carriers sufficient to meet oper- 
ating expenses and provide some measure of profit. 
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The examiners observed that the proposed minima were 
the same as, or lower than, the single-line truckload restric- 
tions (the lowest scale) prescribed in Minimum Class Rate 
Restrictions, 44 M. C. C. 367, with an unimportant exception. 
They said that, in their opinion, “the proposed general freeze- 
out minimum class rates for application on southbound move- 
ments do not exceed maximum reasonable rates, and should 
be approved.” 


Individual Carrier Rate Restrictions 


The examiners said “some 50” of the respondents, oper- 
ating principally in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Iowa, proposed to establish individual restrictions making 
certain rates, generally column 55, the minimum they would 
apply, and that, with a few exceptions, these individual re- 
strictions would apply only on northbound traffic. They would 
apply on both single-line and joint-line traffic, they said, with 
the es minimum rate in the case of joint-line movements 
to apply. 

None of the respondents maintained individual rate re- 
strictions at present, said the examiners, but all participated 
in a general minimum-rate rule providing varying minimum 
rates for all carriers parties to the tariff. They said it was 
explained that the traffic of the carriers operating in the 
northwest was not predominantly southbound as in the case 
of those operating in the southwest, and they therefore did 
not desire to attract low-rated northbound traffic as did the 
southwestern respondents. The examiners continued: 


Therefore, these individual carriers’ northbound stops are proposed 
to balance somewhat the freeze-out southbound minimum rates pro- 
posed for uniform application by all respondents and herein approved. 
But thesé individually proposed minimum rate restrictions are neither 
the same as the approved southbound minima, nor would they be con- 
fined to movements in the northwestern area. They would affect all 
northbound rates in the tariff, so long as any of these particular 
respondents performed any portion of the movement. These proposed 
schedules wouid have the effect of increasing the joint northbound rates 
of the southwestern respondents over certain joint routes, although 
at the same time the same southwestern carrier would be maintaining 
the present joint rates over other joint routes. We believe that sched- 
ules resulting in such rate situations should be specially justified. On 
this record, we conclude that these proposed schedules would be unjust 
and unreasonable. 


As to a contention of the protestants that if the schedules 
became effective, the shipper could never be sure of obtaining 
the lowest joint rate on his shipment, as motor carriers were 
not required to observe shipper’s routing, and the originating 
carrier might select a connecting carrier with a high minimum 
rate restriction, the examiners said motor carriers might not 
engage in unreasonable routing practices. ; 


Discussing separately proposed rate restrictions, to apply 
in all directions, of Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co. of 
column 37.5 on single-line, and column 45 on joint-line traffic, 
the examiners said they concluded the joint-line restriction 
would be unjust and unreasonable. However, they said, the 
single-line restrictions was the same as the lowest minimum 
approved in the report for application southbound by all car- 
riers, and that they believed it would not be unreasonable for 
application by Santa Fe in other directions as well. 

The examiners recommended that the proposed schedules 
be found unjust and unreasonable to the extent indicated, and 
that they -be cancelled, without prejudice. 





QUEEN CITY MOTOR RIGHTS PURCHASE 


Examiner Thomas J. Patrick, in a proposed report in MC 
F-2997, W. E. Smith, et al.—Control; Queen City Coach Co.— 
Purchase D. O. Dunlap, has recommended that the Commission 
approve the purchase by Queen City Coach Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
of operating rights of D. O. Dunlap, doing business as Carolina 
Motor Bus Lines, Andersan, S. C., between Lancaster, S. C., 
and Newberry, S. C., over South Carolina highways Nos. 93 
and 22, serving all intermediate points, and acquisition of con- 
trol of those rights by C. H. Bost, E. E. Bost, Guy D. Carpenter, 
Ruth B. Carpenter, B. T. Harrelson, James F. Martin, Mattie 
D. Martin, Ione Wright Morgan, W. E. Smith, W. E. Smith, Jr., 
Joel W. Wright, Lewis C. Wright and Pearl Carpenter Wright, 
through the purchase. 


N. P. MOTOR SUBSIDIARY RIGHTS 


In a proposed report in MC F-2980, Northern Pacific 
Transport Co.—Purchase—Motor Freight Terminals, Inc., Ex- 
aminers Frank A. Clifford and James L. Smith have recom- 
mended that the Commission deny an application of Northern 
Pacific Transport Co., St. Paul, Minn., subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., for purchase of the interstate 
operating rights, certain Washington intrastate rights, and 


‘Ine., Tampa, 
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ae property of Motor Freight Terminals, Inc., Seattle, 
ash. 

The examiners said it was their opinion that acquisition 
by the transport company of the considered rights of Motor 
Freight for the purpose of rendering an all-motor service in 
competition with service of the railroad and other motor 
carriers, in addition to a service in combination with the rail- 
road, would not be consistent with the public interest and 
would be likely in the future to impair the ability of existing 
motor carriers to continue their service. 

Motor Freight’s routes considered in the instant proceed- 
ing, said the examiners, totaled 1,041 miles nad were discon- 
nected from the transport company’s routes in Washington but 
were complimentary to the remainder of its routes except 
between Missoula and Dixon, Mont., 44 miles, which were 
duplicate. 


Tamiami Motor Rights Purchase 


In a proposed report in MC F-2387, Miles Collier (Trustee) 
—control; Tamiami Trail Tours, Inc.—purchase—Mary M. 
Kettner, Examiner M. L. Winson has recommended that the 
Commission approve the purchase by Tamiami Trail Tours, 
: Fla., of certain operating rights of Mary M. Kett- 
ner, doing business as Glades ‘KK’? Motor Lines, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., and acquisition of control of the operating rights 
‘by Miles. Collier, New York, N. Y., trusteé and controlling 
stockowner of Tamiami, through the purchase. 

The examiner said Florida Greyhound Lines, Inc., pro- 
testant, asserted that Tamiami was willing to pay $75,000 for 
the Glades “K” operating rights in order to block extension of 
its service in the Lake Okeechobee, Fla., region. 

“Tt is true,” said the examiner, “that one of the factors in 
the high purchase price was vendee’s desire to fortify its com- 
petitive position in relation to protestant, and that a consum- 
mation of the transaction would accomplish just that. The then 
prospective acquisition of control of protestant by the Grey- 
hound Corporation, which was recently effectuated, confirmed 
vendee in its determination to consolidate operations in the 
Lake Okeechobee region. Regardless of the latter’s motives, 
the transaction is consistent with the public interest. Pro- 
testant does not claim, and there is not a scintilla of evidence 
to support a finding, that consummation herein would seriously 
affect its revenues or impair its ability to provide the public 
with adequate transportation service.” 


CERTIFICATE REVOCATION PROCEEDING 


Examiner Thomas F. Kilroy, in a proposed report in MC 
C-515, Coast Van & Storage, Inc., Revocation of Certificate, 
has recommended finding that the applicant has failed to 
render reasonably continuous and adequate service. The ap- 
plicant was authorized to transport household goods in Los 
Angeles, and between certain points and areas in California. 

The examiner said an order should be entered requiring 
Coast Van to resume operations within a reasonable time and 
that, failing to comply with the order within 45 days, its cer- 
tificate should be revoked. He suggested giving the respond- 
ent 10 days to inform the Commission in writing, under oath, 
that it had instituted the services authorized. 


Proposed Reports 


Milkweed Seed 


No. 29450, Federal Cartridge Corporation vs. Ann Arbor 
Railroad Co., et al. By Examiner H. W. Johnson. Recommended 
that Commission dismiss complaint and find not unreasonable 
assailed rate based on thrid-class rate of $1.18 a 100 pounds on 
five carloads of milkweed seed shipped from Petroskey, Mich., 
to Anoka, Minn., from November 10, 1944, to July 10, 1945. 
The examiner said the complainant alleged that the rate was 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 22.5 per cent 
of the contemporaneous first-class rate subject to a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. The examiner said the complainant 
sought a commodity rate in lieu of the applicable class rate on 
an article of which, .except with respect to the aforementioned 
shipments, no movement had been shown between the points 
concerned and no regular movement appeared likely in the 
future. He said the propriety of the classification rating and 
measure of the third-class rate as such was not assailed. The 
volume of this traffic, said the examiner, was too small and 
infrequent to justify establishment of a joint commodity rate 
on milkweed seed between the points concerned. 


Brake Anchor Pins 


No. 29535, Dorsey Brothers vs. Burlington railroad, et al. 
By Examiners J. Edgar Snider and Walter D. McCloud. Rec- 
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ommended that Commission: dismiss complaint and find not 
shown unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, second-class rate 
of $3.16 a 100 pounds on shipments of brake anchor pins used 
in the assemblage of brake shoes on truck trailers, from Denver, 
Colo., to Elba, Ala. The examiners said that although the com- 
plaint alleged that brake anchor pins were analogous to “drift 
or bridge pins” as described in item 25310 of the governing clas- 
sification, which item provided for a sixth-class less-than-carload 
rating, the proof would not sustain such a conclusion. The 
record was convincing that a brake anchor pin was similar to 
a kingpin, said the examiners, adding that the function of a 
brake anchor pin in holding the parts of a brake shoe together 
was likened to the function of a kingpin in holding the spindle 
of an automobile truck tractor of similar machine. They said 
the physical characteristics of a brake anchor pin were rela- 
tively the same as those of a kingpin. Item 3205 of the govern- 
ing classification, under the heading of “Automobile Parts or 
Accessories,” said the examiners, provided a second-class less- 
than-carload rating on “King bolts or kingpins.” 


Wool in Grease 


* No. 29469, Roger Griffin Co. vs. Burlington railroad, et al. 
By Examiner Walter D. McCloud. Recommended that the Com- 
mission find misrouted by the Pennsylvania, shipment of a car- 
load of wool grease from Grand Island, Neb., stored in transit 
at Lincoln, Neb., to Amsterdam, N. Y., June 18, 1943; that it 
find the applicable rate on the shipment was 145 cents a 100 
pounds; and that*it award reparation. The examiner said a con- 
tention of the defendants that the route through Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., was unduly circuitous, illogical, and 
unnatural, could not be sustained. The indirect route attacked 
by the defendants, said he, was only 23 per cent circuitous 
when compared with the normal route through Canton, O., and 
Erie, Pa., to Amsterdam. He said the route maintained through 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Amsterdam, over which the through rate 
applied, was 143 miles longer than the route claimed by the 
defendants as being unduly circuitous. If, said the examiner, 
it was the Pennsylvania’s desire to restrict the rates not to 
apply over the route through Harrisburg on traffic delivered to 
the New York Central at Buffalo, that should have been done 
by clear and unequivocal language. He said no evidence was 
submitted to support the contention that the route through Har- 
risburg was illogical and unnatural. 


Nickel, Iron, Etc. 


: No. 29497, Leeds and Northrup Co. vs. Truck-Rail Ter- 

minals, Inc., et al., embracing also No. 29522, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. vs. Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc. By Examiner 
Harold M. Brown. Recommended that Commission dismiss com- 
plaint and find applicable, less-than-truckload rates charged on 
nickel, iron, chromium, and alloy castings, shipped between 
July 14, 1943, and April 15, 1944, from Champaign, IIl., to Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and on wax paper, less than truckloads, shipped 
in 1944 prior to September 13, from Chicago, Ill., to Newark, 
N. J., and New York, N. Y.* 


Specified Commodities 


I. and S. M-2618, Exceptions Ratings in Midwestern States. 
By Examiners Lawrence B. Dunn and George A. Dahan. Rec- 
ommended that the Commission order cancellation of schedules 
suspended to August 7, discontinue proceeding, and find: (1) 
Just and reasonable, proposed cancellation of less-than-truck- 
load exceptions ratings on cabinets, n.o.i., other than furniture, 
without glass; popped corn, cheese flavored, plain or salted, other 
than popped corn confectionery, in barrels or boxes; and punches 
or shears, iron or steel working, n.o.i.; and (2) not shown just 
and reasonable, proposed increased less-than-truckload ratings 
on blowers, rotary or exhaust fans, iron, exceeding three feet in 
diameter, other than loose; grinding or sharpening machines; 
adhesive tape; and carriages, go-carts, or sulkies, (sulky han- 
dies may be in bundles), baby or doll, other than collapsed, 
folded flat or knocked-down flat, wheels on, in boxes, or crates, 
or wheels off or completely drawn into body or in bundles 
wrapped in fibreboard; and proposed increased truckload rating 
on soap n.o.i.; soap powders; cleaning, scouring or washing 
compounds, n.o.i.; drain-pipe solvent; laundry sour, n.o.i.; con- 
centrated lye, n.o.i., in metal cans packed in barrels or in boxes; 
hypochlorite solution of sodium, in glass or earthenware, packed 
in barrels or in boxes, or in bulk in barrels; and ammonia com- 
pound cleaning liquid. 


Airplane Armor 


MC C-409, Glenn L. Martin Co. vs. W. T. Cowan, Inc. 
By Examiner L. J. Kassel. On further hearing, recommended 
that the Commission find applicable, but unreasonable, charges 
sought to be collected on less-than-truckload shipments of 
pilots’ and tail gunners’ armor from Newark, N. J., to Balti- 
more, -Md.; that it determine reasonable rates, modify the 
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finding in prior report, 44 M. C. C. 726, and close the proceed- 
ing. The examiner concluded that the assailed rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded the second-class rates 
of 75 and 78 cents, which were in effect when the shipments 
moved. These rates would yield 8.3 and 8.7 cents a ton-mile, 
said he, adding that no shipments of tail gunners’ and pilots’ 
armor had moved since February, 1945, and it did not appear 
that any shipments of these articles would move in the future. 
He said no useful purpose would be served in a determination 
of the rates that were or would be reasonable after that date. 
The examiner said the applicable rates were the rates of 1% 
times first class maintained on airplane parts, N. O. L., other 
than cloth and metal or wood combined, and that the appli- 
cable rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
second-class rates of 75 cents a 100 pounds from July 9, 1943, 
to October 3, 1943, inclusive, and of 78 cents from October 4, 
1943, to March 1, 1945. He said that as the Commission might 
not award reparation, he recommended closing of the proceed- 
ing. The examiner said the transportation characteristics of 
the complainant’s shipments such as shipping densities, values, 
and susceptibility to damage were disclosed by the record, and 
that of significance too, although creating no presumption as 
to unlawfulness of the rates in issue, was the establishment, 
effective July 15, by motor carriers generally, including the 
defendant, of a third-class less-than-truckload rating on steel 
armor, N. O. I., weighing 24 pounds or more a cubic foot. The 
examiner said the assailed rates of 1% times first class of $1.32 
prior to October 4, 1943, and $1.38 from that date to March 1, 
1945, yielded revenues of 14.7 and 15.3 cents a ton-mile, re- 
spectively, which appeared to be excessive in the armor con- 
sidered in the instant proceeding. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at. expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Maine (Madawaska)—MC 106820, Alfred R. Beaulieu. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, between 
Guerette, Me., and the international boundary of U. S. and 
Canada at or near Madawaska, Me., over a described route. 

Colorado (Pueblo)—-MC 106516, Buel Lowder. Denial of 
application for certificate proposed. Specified commodities from 
points in Pueblo county, Colo., to points in N. M., Tex., Okla., 
and Kan., and lumber, used iron and steel pipe, and structural 
iron and steel, grain and broom corn from points in N. M., 
= Okla., and Kan., to Pueblo and Denver, Colo., over irregu- 
ar routes. 


South Dakota (Sioux Falls)—-MC 106307, Frank A. Willers. 
Certificate proposed. Commodities requiring use of special 
equipment and handling and materials and supplies incidental 
to transportation thereof, between points in S. D., and points 
in Minn., and Ia., within 50 miles of Sioux Falls, S. D., on the 
one hand, and points in Ia., Minn., N. D., and Neb., on the 
other, over irregular routes. 


New York (Monticello)—-MC 105934, Richard A. Neyens. 
On further hearing, denial of application for certificate pro- 
posed. Specified commodities between New York, N. Y., on the 
one hand, and points in Sullivan county, N. Y., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 


New Hampshire (Hooksett)—-MC 105420, Sub. 1, Elmore 
L. Powers. Certificate proposed. Lumber, from points in York 
county, Me., to Wilton, N. H., over irregular routes. 

New Hampshire (Rochester)—MC 105251, Sub. 1, Ray- 
mond Collins. Certificate proposed. Lumber, from points in 
York county, Me., to Rochester, N. H., over irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Hickman)—MC 104966, Sub. 1, Fred Stokes. 
Permit proposed. Petroleum products, in bulk, in. tank trucks, 
from Paducah and Hickman, Ky., to Union City, Tenn., over 
irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Paducah)—MC 104304, Sub. 10, Grover C. Wat- 
kins. Denial of application for certificate proposed. Specified 
commodities from Paducah to points in Ky., Mo., and Tenn., 
within 125 miles thereof, over irregular routes, with rejected 
shipments and empty containers on return. 


Missouri (St. Louis)—-MC 96483, Sub. 2, Russell Von Der 
Ahe. Certificate proposed. Household goods between points in 
Mo., Ark., Tenn., Ky., Ill., Ind., Mich., O., Pa., N. J., N. Y., 
Conn., R. I., and Mass., over irregular routes, subject to sur- 
render of outstanding certificates in MC 96483 and MC 44446. 

Alabama (Attalla)—MC 94201, Sub. 16, Bowman Trans- 
portation Co. Certificate proposed. Tires and tubes, from Gads- 
den, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn., and scrap rubber and raw mate- 
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rials used in the manufacture of tires and tubes from Memphis 
to Gadsden, over irregular routes. 

Nebraska (Litchfield) -MC 91053, Sub. 1, Harry F. Haller. 
Denial of application for certificate proposed. Petroleum and 
petroleum products, refined or processed, from refining, dis- 
tributing, and producing points in Kan., and from Council 
Bluffs, Ia., and points within 10 miles thereof, to points in 
Sherman county, Neb., and rejected, contaminated, damaged, 
or refused shipments on return. 

Texas (Houston)—-MC 75706, Sub. 42, J. L. Roy Newlin 
and J. Harold Bell. Certificate proposed. Specified commodi- 
ties, between points in Kan., Okla., Tex., Ark., La., Miss., Tenn., 
Ala., N. C., Ga., and Fla., over irregular routes, traversing Mo., 
and S. C., for operating convenience only. 

New Hampshire (Raymond)—MC 31441, Sub. 7, Eli N. 
Marcotte. Certificate proposed. Commercial fertilizer, in bags, 
from North Weymouth, Mass., to points in Belknap, Carroll, 
Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford counties, 
N. H., and rejected shipments on return. 

West Virginia (Hinton)—-MC 31381, Sub. 2, H. R. Persinger 
and O. E. Fox. Permit proposed. Meats, meat products and 
meat by-products, articles distributed by meat-packing houses, 
and dairy products, from Hinton, W. Va., to points and places 
in Nicholas county, W. Va., and dairy products from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to points and places in Nicholas county, over irreg- 
ular routes, with rejected shipments on return. 

Texas (Dallas)—MC 30250, Sub. 10, Houston & -North 
Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc. Denial of application for cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, from 
and to described points in Okla. 

Wisconsin (Eau Claire)—-MC 29555, Sub. 17, Briggs Trans- 
fer Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, serving points in the Chicago, Ill. commercial zone 
as intermediate or off-route points, in connection with appli- 
cant’s regular route authority between Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ohio (Cincinnati)—-MC 23523, Sub. 1, Ajax Van Lines, Inc. 
Denial of application for certificate proposed. Household goods 
between points in the Chicago, Ill., commercial zone and in 
N. Y., N. J., and Conn., within 60 miles of New York, N. Y., on 
the one hand, and points in Ala., Conn., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., 
Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. J., N. Y., N. C., O., Pa., 
S. C., Tenn., Va., W. Va., Wis., and D. C., on the other, trav- 
ersing Del., and-R. I., over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Fremont)—-MC 15801, Sub. 6, Russell Gilliland 
and Maurice Gilliland. Certificate proposed. Canned foods and 
cereals from Fremont, Mich., to points in O., except Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, Lorain, Akron, Mansfield, To- 
ledo, and Lima; cereals from Fremont to points in Ind., and to 
points in the Chicago, Ill., commercial zone, with return of re- 
jected shipments; jar caps or covers, onion powder, and raisins 
from points in the Chicago commercial zone to Fremont; and 
labels from Norwood, O., to Fremont, over irregular routes. 

Massachusetts (West Springfield)—-MC 1130, Sub. 6, Inter- 
state Busses Corporation. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and express and newspapers in the same vehicle 
with passengers, in seasonal operation between March 1 and 
December 1, both inclusive, of each year, between Greenville 
and Providence, R. I., over a described route serving the Lincoln 
race track as an intermediate point. 

Virginia (Pearisburg)—-MC 104950, Sub. 3, Celco Bus Lines. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Passengers between Celco, Va., and 
Union, W. Va., over a described route, serving all intermediate 
points, with restrictions; and (2) passengers and their baggage 
between Hinton, W. Va., and Celco, Va., over a described route, 
Serving all intermediate points. 

lowa (Persia)—-MC 106986, D. L. Hughes. Certificate pro- 


_ Posed. Livestock, between Persia and points within 10 miles 


thereof, on the one hand, and Omaha, Neb., on the other, over 
Irregular routes. 


Indiana (Fort Wayne)—MC 106797, Charles H. Bennett 
and Fred Zumbrun. Certificate proposed. Butter, cream and 
cheese, from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., New York, 
N. Y., and Norfolk, Va., over irregular routes, and empty re- 
turned shipping containers in the reverse direction, traversing 
O., Pa., N. J., Md., and W. Va., for operating convenience only. 
Recommended authority subject to cancellation of permit in 
MC 106077, Sub. 1, TA, authorizing transportation until March 
31, 1947, of same commodities, in tin containers, from Fort 
Wayne to New York and Norfolk, with return of empty con- 
tainers from New York. 


Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—-MC 106553, Auto Transports, 
Inc. Denial of application for permit proposed. Motor vehicles, 
vehicle cabs and bodies, motor vehicle parts, tools, and acces- 
sori¢és, when such parts, tools and accessories belong to the 
Vehicles transported, and automobile show equipment and para- 
Phernalia, by driveaway and truckaway methods, in initial 
movements, from places of manufacture and assembly in 
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Wyandotte county, Kan., to points and places in Ark., Colo., 
Ill., Ia., Kan., La., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. M., Okla., 
S. D., Tex., Utah, and Wyo., and of the same commodities in 
secondary or subsequent movement, between all points and 
places in the aforementioned states, over irregular routes. 

Colorado (Walden)—MC 106122, Sub. 1, Wm. J. Mosman. 
Certificate proposed. Machinery, equipment, materials and sup- 
plies used in, or in connection with, the discoyery, development, 
production, refining, manufacture, processing, storage, trans- 
mission, and distribution of natural gas and petroleum and 
their products and by-products, and machinery, materials, 
equipment and supplies used in, or in connection with the con- 
struction, operation, repair, servicing, maintenance and dis- — 
mantling of pipe lines, including the stringing and picking up 
thereof, between points in Jackson county, Colo., on the one 
hand, and Casper, Wyo., and points within 2 miles thereof, on 
the other, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Muncy)—MC 94785, Sub. 5, Preston L. Law- 
ton, embracing Sub. 6, Same. Certificate proposed. New and 
used empty containers from points in Md., N. J., N. Y., and 
D. C., to Muncy and points within 25 miles thereof; fertilizer, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Muncy, and points within 60 miles 
thereof; canned goods from Bloomsburg, Pa., to points in N. Y., 
N. J., and Md., with return of rejected shipments; and agricul- 
tural commodities between Muncy and points within 25 miles 
thereof, on the one hand, and Baltimore, Md., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

North Carolina (North Wilkesboro)—-MC 57782, Sub. 3, 
E. O. Woodie. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, and mail, express, and newspapers in the same vehicle 
with passengers, between Butler, Tenn., and Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
over described routes. 

Oregon (Fossil)—-MC 52350, Sub. 1, I. L. Britt. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and express, mail 
and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, between 
specified points in Ore., over described routes. 

New York (Oneonta)—-MC 30983, Sub. 3, Cornelius W. 
Every. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities from and 
to designated points in N. J., and N. Y., over irregular routes. 

Kansas (Wichita)—-MC 30600, Sub. 54, Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers in the same vehicle 
with passengers, between Garrison Corner and Randolph, Kan., 
over a specified route. 

New York (Yonkers)—MC 17011, Sub. 2, Marval Trans- 
portation, Inc. Permit proposed. Liquid sugars and syrups, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, from Yonkers, N. Y., to points in Conn., 
N. Y., and N. J., within 100 miles of Yonkers, and Philadelphia, 
Pa., over irregular routes, with rejected shipments on return. 

California (Oakland)—-MC 12346, Harold F. Crawford and 
L. V. Hopkins, Jr. License proposed, as to operations by appli- 
cants at Oakland as brokers of transportation of passengers 
between all points in U. S. 

California (San Francisco)—MC. 12338, Roy A. and Isabelle 
D. Murray. License proposed, as to operations by applicants at 
San Francisco as brokers of transportation of passengers be- 
tween all points in U. S. 

Texas (Houston)—-MC 1124, Sub. 50, Herrin Transporta- 
tion Co. Denial of application for certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, from New Orleans, La., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Atlanta, Ga., over regular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Lake. Como)—-MC 107042, Frank S. Todd, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, in special operations, in non-scheduled, door-to-door 
service, limited to not more than 6 persons in any one vehicle, 
between Hancock, N. Y., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in a described part of Wayne County, Pa., over irregular 
routes. 


West Virginia (Triadelphia)—-MC 106884, Okey W. Bar- 
ney, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Coal, from points 
in Ohio County, W. Va., to points in Greene and Washington 
Counties, Pa.; concrete blocks, from points in Ohio County and 
those in Marshall County (except Benwood), W. Va., to points 
in Greene and Washington counties; and rejected shipments on 
return, over irregular routes. 

Mexico (Monterrey)—-MC 106744, LIC. Manual Gonzales 
Garza, common carrier. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo 
Laredo, Mex., to the extent such transportation is performed 
in the U. S. 

Oregon (Hood River)—MC 106301, Sub. 2, Ferris B. 
McCoy. Certificate proposed. Box shooks and box tops, wooden 
or wood and wire combined, from Odell, Ore., and points 
within one mile thereof, to points in Yakima County, Wash. 

Massachusetts (Attleboro)—-MC 82181, Sub. 3, Felix Nolin. 
Certificate proposed. Men’s and women’s garments, loose, on 


_ hangers or racks, from Woonsocket, R. I., to Boston, Mass.; 


and woolen garment materials, unwrapped, from Boston to 
Woonsocket, all over irregular routes. 
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Tennessee (Nashville)—-MC 78632, Sub. 58, Hoover Motor 
Express Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, (A) between Nashville and Winchester, Tenn.; 
(B) between Sparta and Cookeville, Tenn.; and (C) between 
Chattanooga and Junction U. S. Highways 27 and 70, with 
service at all intermediate and certain off-route points in con- 
nection with (A) and with no intermediate service in connec- 
tion with (B) and (C). 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 747, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, moving in express service, between Ogden, Utah, and sight 
of Ogden Air Depot at Hill Field, Utah, over a specified route, 
with no service at intermediate points, subject to usual condi- 
tions as to supplemental service limited to shipments moving on 
through bill of lading or express receipt covering previous or 
subsequent movement by rail or air. 

Alabama (Dothan)—MC 33292, Sub. 3, Olaga Coach Lines, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and 
express, mail and newspapers, between Graceville, Fla., and 
Junction U. S. Highway 231 and Fla. Highway 97 over Fla. 
Highway 98, service all intermediate points. 

Ohio (East Liverpool)—MC 29516, Sub. 1, Margaret M. 
Boch. Certificate proposed. Commodities such as are trans- 
ported in dump trucks, between points in O., Pa., and W. Va., 
within 10 miles of East Liverpool, O., including that point, 
over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 22284, Sub. 6, Dorothy V. K. 
Baker, et al. Certificate proposed. (1) new automobile bodies, 
automobile chassis, and automobile parts and accessories mov- 
ing in connection therewith; automobile show equipment and 
paraphernalia; and (3) farm and garden tractors, and parts 
and accessories thereof, moving in connection therewith, from 
Willow Run in Washtenaw County, Mich., to points in IIl., Ind., 
Ia., Md., O., Pa., and D. C., and rejected shipments on return. 

New Jersey (Trenton)—-MC 11988, Sub. 1, Manning’s Ware- 
house Corporation. Certificate proposed. Household goods, over 
irregular routes, between Trenton and points in N. J., and Pa., 
within 25 miles of Trenton, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in R. L, Va., N. C., S. C., O., and Ga., traversing Conn., 
N. Y., Del., Md., and D. C. for operating convenience. 

New York (Kingston)—MC 2835, Sub. 16, Adirondack 
Transit Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, mail and newspapers, between Eliazbeth- 
town, N. Y., and Westport, N. Y., over N. Y. Highway 9N, 
serving all intermediate points. 


West Virginia (Charleston)—-MC 1504, Sub. 71, Atlantic 
Greyhound Corporation. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers, between 
Junction U. S. Highway 64 and Alternate U. S. Highway 64 at 
Ramseur, N. C., and junction of those two highways west of 
Franklinville, N. C., over U: S. Highway 64, serving all inter- 
mediate points, applicant to request modification of present 
certificate to eliminate authority over Alternate U. S. Highway 
64 between the aforementioned termini. 


P. S. & N. Protection of F 
Through Routes and Rates 


By amendment No. 2 to service order No. 523, which 
supersedes amendment No. 1 to the order, the Commission, 
division 3, effective August 20, has substituted a paragraph 
covering the through routes and joint rates the Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern Railroad Co. was ordered to protect 
in the original order. 

The original order was issued when the federal court for 
the western Pennsylvania district authorized suspension of 
certain of the road’s operations (see Traffic World, June 1, 
p. 1645). The new amendment says the court has authorized 
the receivers of the railroad to resume limited operation of 
the railroad between Hyde, Pa., and Brockway, Pa., and that 
the railroad has revised its embargo No. 1 of May 22 in con- 
formity with the order of the court. ; 

The following paragraph (b) was substituted for the 
original paragraph, as amended: 


(b) Protection of Through Routes and Joint Rates Required: 
In view of the fact. that on those portions of the Pittsburg, Shawmut 
& Northern Railroad Co, via which operations have been authorized 
to be suspended by the court, various through routes and joint rates 
exist, among which through routes is one with the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut Railroad via Erie Junction, Pa., two with the Erie Railroad via 
Friendship and Hornell, N. Y., and one with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. via Wayland, N. Y., which through routes and 
joint rates will not apply because of such cessation of operations, leav- 
ing available junctions with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at Olean, 
N. Y., and St. Marys, Pa., and with the Erie Railroad Co. at Olean, 
N. Y., Hyde, Pa., and Brockway, Pa., and with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. at Brockway, Pa., said receivers of the P. S. & N 
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R. R. Co. shall protect the presently published rate via said remaining 
available junctions, and shall collect no other or different charge than 
they would have collected if in fact the traffic had moved through the 
junction points via which service is suspended; this requirement to 
apply as to both inbound and outbound traffic. 














Export Relief Program Order 
Modified by Commission 


The Commission, division 3, has issued amendments Nos, 
2 and 3 to Service order No. 454, Preference for Export Wheat, 
Corn, Meat and Other Essential Foods, by which the railroads 
were required to give preference to relief export shipments 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 16, p. 455). 

Amendment No. 2, effective from August 26 to September 
10, exempts the Camas Prairie Railroad Co. and the Nezperce 
Railroad Co. from the provisions of the order only insofar as 
necessary to permit those railroads to furnish or supply a total 
of five empty cars for both railroads in any one day for the 
loading of peas. 

By amendment No. 3, effective August 28, the division or- 
dered railroads serving Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
stations in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Texas, not to furnish cars to elevators at those points, or 
move grain cars from such elevators, until the number of cars 
of grain for export for the relief program, certified as necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Department of Agriculture, 
had, been supplied. 

The order is to apply after receipt by the railroad of notice 
from the Office of Defense Transportation that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has certified to it that a grain elevator 
served by the railroad contains grain owned, or contracted for, 
by the United States, which the department has ordered sh‘pped 
to a U.S. port on the Atlantic, Pacific or Gulf coast for export 
for the relief program, and that a designated number of cars 
a day from such elevator is necessary to meet the requirements 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


































O. D. T. Eases Loading of 
Apples, Onions and Grapes 


Shipments of apples, table grapes and new fresh har- 
vested onions from certain areas were exempted by the Office 
of Defense Transportation from the carload freight require- 
ments of general order O. D. T. 18A, revised. The actions 
were taken in three general permits extending the areas 
affected in three previous general permits issued on these 
commodities (see Traffic World, Aug. 10, p. 409). 

Shipments of apples are exempt (general permit O. D. T. 
18A, Revised—14) when the point of origin of such freight is 
in Kansas. The quantity loaded in each car must amount to 
not less than 30,000 pounds if packed in boxes or must be 
loaded to an elevation of not less than four complete tiers if 
packed in bushel baskets. The general permit is effective 
immediately and expires September 15. 

Shipments of table grapes are exempt (general permit 
O. D. T. 18A, Revised—15) when the point of origin of such 
freight is in Kansas and when the quantity loaded in each car 
is not less than 24,300 pounds. The general permit is effective 
immediately and expires September 15. ’ 

Shipments of new fresh harvested onions are exempt 
(general permit O. D. T. 18A, Revised—16) when the point of 
origin of such freight is in the Colorado, Kansas, Missout', § 
Nebraska, Utah or Wyoming and when the quantity loaded 
in each car is not less than 30,000 pounds. The general permit 
was made effective August 17, 1946, and expires September ° 
30, 1946. 





















Potatoes for Starch, Alcohol or 
Feed Under Loading Requirements 


By General permit O.D.T. 18A, revised-17, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has excluded from the limited carload 
freight exemption accorded shipments of potatoes to be used 
for food or seed shipments of new fresh harvested irish pota- 
toes for processing into starch, alcohol or animal food. The 
permit supersedes general permit O.D.T. 18A, revised-5. 

The new permit also extended its previous limited exemp- 
tion on new fresh harvested irish potatoes to shipments from 
Wisconsin. Such shipments must. be loaded to a minimum 0 
36,000 pounds when iced or when ice is available providing 
that, if ice is not available at the shipping point, the quantity 
loaded is not to be less than 30,000 pounds. 

The new permit continues in effect the provisions and re 
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quirements of the previous general permit (see Traffic World, 
Aug. 10, p. 409). 


REEFER SUBSTITUTION ORDER EXTENDED 


Extension of the expiration date of fourth revised service 
order No. 104, Substitution of Refrigerator for Box Cars, from 
11:59 p.m., August 21, to 11:59 p.m., February 21, 1947, has 
peen ordered by the Commission, division 3, by amendment 
No. 2 to the fourth revised order. 

The fourth revised order provided for substitution of re- 
frigerator cars for box cars on certain westbound traffic, and 
by amendment No. 1 a change was made in the origin territory 
(see Traffic World, April 13, p. 1118). 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE EMBARGO VACATED 

Effective August 20, the Commission, division 3, by service 
order No. 572-A, has vacated service order No. 572, by which 
the Commission had required 12 railroads to embargo Midland 
Warehouse Corporation, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The original order was to have been effective between Aug- 
ust 5 and October 8, and said the corpdration had been holding 
loaded freight cars an unreasonable time before unloading them 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 10, p. 409). 


COMPANY MATERIAL BACKHAULING 


By amendment No. 1 to revised service order No. 105, 
which prohibited backhauling of company material (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 3, p. 328), the Commission, division 4, has added 
a paragraph making the provisions of the revised order sub- 
ject to special or general permits issued by the director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Service at Washington to meet specific 
needs or exceptional circumstances. 


MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL REROUTING ORDER VACATED 


Settlement of a strike on the Mississippi Central Railroad 
has resulted in vacation by the Commission, division 3, of 
service order No. 546, which ordered rerouting of traffic routed 
over that railroad. The original order was vacated by service 
order No. 546-A, effective August 20. 


Oo. D. T. MODIFIES CARLOADING WEIGHTS 


By amendment No. 5 to special direction O. D. T. 18A-1, 
dealing with the loading of carload freight, the O. D. T. has 
amended certain items, effective August 22, requiring the load- 
ings shown as follows: 


Bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, washers, and nails, in packages, in 
closed freight cars, 60,000 pounds; tile, roofing, not less than 65,000 
pounds, wastepaper, in bales, weighing not less than 600 pounds each, 
on end, one tier high, covering entire floor space of car; liquors, alco- 
holic, n.o.i.b.n., four complete tiers high, covering entire floor space 
of car; petroleum and petroleum products, straight carload shipments, 
in packages, in fibre cartons, not listed in items 910(c) and 935(b), 
to not less than 55,000 pounds. 

Mixed carloads of commodities in drums, cartons, or buckets, not 
less than 45,000 pounds; asphaltum, in packages, not less than 50,000 
pounds; wax, in bags, five tiers high, or not less than 65,000 pounds; 
wax, in packages, not less than 80,000 pounds; wax, in slack barrels, 
on end two tiers high, or not less than 50,000 pounds; wax, slabs, loose, 
April 1 to October 31, not less than 65,000 pounds; wax, slabs, loose, 
November 1 to March 31, not less than 80,000 pounds. 

Sisal, in bales weighing not less than 400 pounds each, on end, 
two tiers high, covering entire floor of car; burlap, in bales, weighing 
not less than 800 pounds each, on end, one tier high, covering entire 
floor space of the car. 


oO. D. T. PERMIT NO. 1-2 REVOKED 


Effective August 26, the Office of Defense Transportation 
has revoked general permit O. D. T. 1-2, under which railroads 
were permitted, beginning in August, 1942, to accept less- 
carload freight for the armed forces of the United States on 
ee — regard to the provisions of general order 

2. ©. PaO. 


Oo. D. T. EXEMPTS MERCHANDISE CARS 


_ By amendment No. 2 to general order O. D. T. 1, Revised, 
which cancels amendment No. 1, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has exempted from the provisions of the revised 
order dealing with loading of merchandise cars, pooling ar- 
Tangement, diversion, and permits, the followifig: 


(a) A car loaded to its full visible capacity; 

(b) A car used as a ‘‘peddler,’’ ‘‘pickup,’’ or ‘‘way’’ car; 

(c) A car used as a ‘“‘trap’’ or ‘‘ferry’’ car where the use of such car 
is necessary to relieve a carrier’s freight house or transfer facilities 
because of inability of the carrier to obtain other means of transpor- 
tation for the merchandise contained in such car; 

(d) A ear consisting of explosives or other dangerous articles, listed 
in and transported under ‘‘Regulations for Transportation of Explosives 
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and Other Dangerous Articles’’ in Agent E, A. Campbell’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 4, supplements thereto or reissue thereof; and 

(e) A car forwarded on a scheduled sailing date as a part of an 
established regular scheduled merchandise car line, when during the 
calendar month preceding the calendar month in which such car is for- 
warded, the total weight of merchandise loaded in all cars of such 
ear line produced an average weight of not less than 20,000 pounds 
per car. 


The amendment was made effective August 21. 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 

By service order No. 577, the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the L. & N. to unload immediately three cars loaded 
with various articles, on hand at New Orleans, La., consigned 
to Danta Ambrustello care D. C. Andrews, for export. The order 
will expire when the director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service is informed when, where, and by whom the unloading 
is performed. 

By service order No. 578, the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the Chicago & North Western to unload three cars con- 
taining various commodities, on hand at LaCrosse, Wis., con- 
signed to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Similarly by service order No. 579, the Burlington has been 
ordered to unload 24 cars on hand at LaCrosse and North La- 
Crosse, consigned to Allis-Chalmers. 

As usual, the orders will expire when the Commission is 
advised when, where, and by whom unloading is completed. 


O. D. T. Head Sees No Additional 
Freight Cars for Grain 


Additional box cars and railroad equipment could not be 
diverted to the movement of grain and grain products, Direc- 
tor Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, said 
August 21, in response to appeals for the routing of more box 
cars to the midwestern, western and northwestern corn and 
wheat areas. 

Director Johnson stated every effort was being made by 
the O. D. T. and the railroads to move grain already harvested 
to elevators and terminal markets. About 1,000 box cars per 
day are being routed from all parts of the United States 
through western gateways, he said. 

Any further diversion would have disruptive effects on 
various parts of the nation’s economy, said the O. D. T. head, 
and that increased diversion would step up empty mileage, 
create delays in the movement of other freight and eventually 
stagnate the movement of many. materials and commodities 
vital to consumers, industry and agriculture. 

He observed that an equitable national distribution of the 
available box car supply compelled a corresponding equitable 
distribution of the prevailing box car shortage which, he said, 
increased over a recent two-week period from 9,000 to 14,000 
cars. 

Shippers and receivers of freight, Colonel Johnson empha- 
sized, can help themselves best by loading and unloading 
promptly, by loading and unloading on Saturdays and in special 
cases on Sundays, and by loading every car in compliance with 
O. D. T.’s heavy loading orders. 

Director Johnson then set forth the factors causing car- 
supply problems, similar to those contained in the review of 
the car situation for August issued by Chairman Kendall of the 
car service division of the Association of American Railroads 
(see elsewhere). The O. D. T. director urged greater prompt- 
ness in loading and unloading, and said that “a reduction to 
the June, 1941, peacetime turn-around average of 12.5 days 
would make it possible to increase carloading about 9 per cent.” 

As had Mr. Kendall, the O.D.T. director said western grain 
growers were not alone in their need for more cars, and cited 
the demands of industry for the movement of steel, lumber, 
other raw materials, and finished products. 


Rail Freight Car Orders 
Up Over Year Ago 


Class I railroads on August 1, 1946, had 49,078 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of American Railroads has an- 
nounced. On the same date last year, they had 33,050 on order, 
it said, adding: 


New freight cars on order August 1, this year, included 13,910 
hopper, including 2,493 covered hoppers; 4,853 gondolas; 1,109 flat: 
14,304 plain box, 6,590 automobile; 8,012 refrigerator, and 300 miscel- 
laneous .freight cars, 

They also had 604 locomotives on order on August 1 this year, com- 
pared with 496 on the same day in 1945. The number on order on 
August 1, 1946, included 76 steam, six electric and 522 Diesel loco- 
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motives compared with 109 steam, two electric and 385 Diesel one year 
ago. 

Class I railroads put 21,568 new -freight cars in service in the 
first seven months of 1946 compared with 24,939 in the same peridd 
last year. Those installed in the first seven months this year included 
8,506 hopper including 2,133 covered hoppers; 3,013 gondolas, 415 re- 


frigerator, 109 flat, 1,613 automobile box and 7,912 plain box freight 
cars. 


They also put 233 new locomotives in service in the first seven 
months this year, of which 66 were steam, and 167 were Diesel. New 


locomotives installed in the same period last year totaled 367, of which 
56 were steam and 311 were Diesel. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported an average daily surplus of 3,031 
freight cars and an average daily shortage of 23,616 for the 
week ended August 10, according to the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 108; auto 
box, 337; flat, 198; gondola, 242; hopper, 60; and miscellaneous, 
2,086. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 13,984; 
auto box, 345; flat, 509; gondola, 2,658; hopper, 5,466; and mis- 
eellaneous, 654. 


Rail Ton-Miles for 7 Months 
2314, Per Cent Below ‘45 Figu-2 


The volume of freight traffic handled by Class I railroads ‘n 
the first 7 months of 1946, measured in ton-miles of reven''e 
freight, was approximately 23% per cent under 1945 and nearly 
25 per cent less than in the corresponding period two yeer;3 
ago, according to a preliminary estimate based on reports re- 
ceived by the Association of American Railroads. Freight traf- 
fic in the first 7 months of 1946 totaled approximately 324,600,- 
800,000 ton-miles compared with 425,456,502,000 ton-miles in 
the like period of 1945. Compared with two years ago, the 
decrease was 106,500,000,000 ton-miles. 

July traffic amounted to about 52,000,000,000 ton-miles, a 
decrease of 14.4 per cent compared with July, 1945. The amount 
of traffic handled by Class I railroads in July this year, how- 
se was 90 per cent greater than the volume carried in July, 

The following table summarizes revenue ton-mile statistics 
for the first seven months of 1946 and 1945: 


Per cent 

1946 1945 Change 

Daret 8 months ~. oo. 0.cscess ’.. 222,575,659,000 302,161,133,000 Dec. 26.3 
ee re eee a50,000,000,000 62,574,789,000 Dec. 20.1 
MN | 5a AS Binh Yost ccd thm iow 6 Srerere b52,000,000,000 60,720,580,000 Dec. 14.4 
ci. ar ereerer ee 324,600,000,000 425,456,502,000 Dec. 23.4 


a Revised estimate; b Preliminary estimate. 





July Rail Operating Revenues Were 
16 Per Cent Under July, 1945 


Based on advance reports from eighty-six Class I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 80.2 per cent of total oper- 
ating revenues, the Association of American Railroads has 
estimated that railroad operating revenues in July, 1946, 
decreased 16.0 per cent under the same month of 1945. This 
estimate, it was pointed out, covers only operating revenues 
and did not touch upon the trends in operating expenses, taxes, 
or final income results. 

Estimated freight revenues of $408,134,680 in July, 1946, 
were less than in July, 1945, by 13.1 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues of $90,259,851 decreased 26.4 per cent. 
Data by districts follow: 


Eastern district. Thirty-four Class I railroads, whose revenues rep- 
resent 91.1 per cent of total operating revenues in the Eastern district, 
estimated that their operating revenues of $275,417,161 in July, 1946, 
decreased under July, 1945, by 7.7 per cent. Freight revenue of 
$206,939,634 was estimated to have decreased 4.2 per cent, and passen- 
ger revenue of $50,177,141 to have decreased 17.4 per cent. 

Southern region. Sixteen Class I railroads, whose revenues rep- 
resent 66.0 per cent of total operating revenues in the Southern region, 
estimated that their operating revenues of $55,651,066 in July, 1946, 
were under those in July, 1945, by 18.2 per cent. Freight revenue of 
$44,599,033 was estimated to have decreased 9.4 per cent, and passenger 
revenue of $7,732,610 to have decreased 47.8 per cent. 

Western district. Thirty-six Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 74.5 per cent of total operating revenues in the Western 
district, estimated that their operating revenues of $205,715,590 in 
July, 1946, were less than in July, 1945, by 24.5 per cent. Freight 
revenue of $156,596,013 was estimated to have decreased 23.3 per cent 
and passenger revenue of $32,350,100 to have decreased 31.3 per cent. 
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August Transportation Situation 
Reviewed by Chairman Kendall 


All industries demanding more box cars. Loading, un- 
loading, and movement of every box car within 24 


hours urged. Detention over free time substantially 
reduced 


“Tt is difficult indeed to find any one industry where box 
car requirements will fail to increase,” says W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the car service division of the Association of 
American Railroads, in his August review of the national trans- 
portation situation. 


He made the remark after reviewing the demands for box 
cars, reporting an increase of 36,000 cars a week in the July 
demand for the movement of grain as compared with the 
same month a year ago. Aside from these increases, he cited 
increased production of other agricultural commodities, such 
as fruits and vegetables. Citrus fruit and potato production, 
he said, had compelled the use of box cars to supplement the 
refrigerator car supply, about 45,000 closed cars having been 
so used in the first six months of 1946. 


Other expanding demands for closed cars cited by Mr. 
Kendall were involved in the seasonal movement of cotton soon 
to begin; the expansion of the paper industry; the stimulated 
building program; the growth of canning operations, in turn 
demanding more and more tin plate; and the conversion of 
ordnance plants into fertilizer plants. 


There were about 700.000 serviceable box cars available, 
he said, adding that loadings in recent weeks had averaged 
more than 385,000 cars, and exceeded 390,000 cars in two of 
those weeks. After noting that the box car requirements of 
every region were on the up-grade, with the spread of short- 
ages reflecting “a most equitable distribution of available cars 
among all sections,” Mr. Kendall said: 


There is but one immediate remedy and that is for all concerned 
wherever possible to load, unload and move every box car within 
24 hours. It can be done, admittedly at great sacrifice, but only to 
the extent to which it is done will the present situation be relieved. 


Loadings Higher—Detention Less 


Mr. Kendall said total freight car loadings for the four 
weeks ended July 27, were 3,406,874, including 668 cars of coal 
and 1,484,000 box cars of various commodities, total shipments 


being more than 27,000 cars greater than for the corresponding 
four weeks in July, 1945. ~ 


Percentage of cars awaiting repairs remained 4.7, the same 
as a month ago, he said, adding that efforts were being made 
to improve the situation but that shortage of material was to 
some extent slowing up delivery of new cars on orders. There 
had been a substantial reduction in the percentage of detention 
of cars over free time in July to the lowest in the past 12 
months, 17.24. He continued by saying that the average turn- 
around cars of 13.90 days for July had been the lowest in some 
months. There was an apparent appreciation “by all’ of the 
transportation problems involved and their causes, and a desire 
by shippers and receivers, and by carriers, to cooperate in every 
way to reduce shortages. 


Refrigerator, Merchandise Loadings, Etc. 


The following are excerpts from Mr. Kendall’s review: 


Perishable loading increased during the last half of July and the 
first part of August. Loading in California has been unusually heavy 
due to early maturity of crops and some difficulty has been experienced 
in protecting the loading. There was some decrease in the movement of 
empty refrigerators into Chicago and St. Louis during the latter part of 
July, due to heavy peach loading in the Carolinas and potato loading in 
the east, however, the movement westbound improved considerably 
since August 1 and this will soon be reflected in the supply on the west 
coast. The indications are that the car supply will continue tight 
throughout the coming fall and winter months. 


The heavy peach movement from the Carolinas has passed its peak. 
Potato loading will increase as new areas start production. Loading in 
the Pacific northwest and Colorado will be heavy during the next 
month and prospegts are that there will be a record breaking citrus 
crop in Florida with the movement starting about two weeks earlier 
than usual. 

The total perishable loading from January 1 to August 3 was 1,015,739 
cars compared with 977,588 cars during the corresponding period in 
1945, an increase of 3.9 per cent. Fruit and vegetable loading was 
8.4 per cent higher during the same period. 


Estimates from the U. S. D. A. indicate that there will be approx- 
imately 77,787 carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables to be shipped dul- 
ing the month of August compared with the revised estimate of 85,798 
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cars in July and an increase of 7.9 per cent over the 72,107 cars shipped 
during August, 1945. 


Merchandise—L.C.L. 


The loadings per week during the past month have averaged ap- 
proximately 16,000 cars in excess of the loadings during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. This continued increase is due largely to industrial 
production of commodities which were restricted during the war period 
and are now reaching consumer outlets in larger quantities. 

Generally speaking, due to some improved conditions, more espe- 
cially in manpower, cars awaiting handling at freight houses throughout 
the country have shown a decrease compared with the reports in July. 
Certain operations, which at that time had an excess supply on hand 
equal to one and one-half and two days’ operation, now approximate 
a normal condition. 

Effective August 10, the Office of Defense Transportation issued 
General Order O. D. T.-1 Revised which continues in general prac- 
tically the requirements of O. D. T.-1. Concurrently with the issuance 
of this order, the O. D. T. removed the exemption previously effective 
covering merchandise shipments of the armed forces. 

For the first eight months of this year L.C.L. loadings were 15.1 
per cent greater than prevailed for the corresponding period of 1945. 
Railroad managements continue to give L.C.L. the closest possible 
attention, looking toward a better handling of this type of traffic and 
reduction of detention, also keeping the number of cars in L.C.L. 
service to a working minimum, in view of the critical supply of box cars. 


Export Situation 


The movement of export freight through the U. S. ports for the 
month of July was 54 per cent below that of July 1945. The total 
number of cars unloaded was 83,676 as compared with 183,451 in the 
same month last year. Of this unloading, 10,268 were grain, 1,887 were 
coastal freight, leaving 71,521 other export. The decrease at north 
Atlantic ports was 39 per cent; at south Atlantic and Gulf ports 25 per 
cent, and at Pacific Coast ports 84 per cent, which decreases, generally, 
represent decreased movement of military freight. 

At New York, of the 39,861 cars unloaded (excluding grain and 
coal) approximately 8 per cent were British, 8 per cent army and navy, 
23 per cent other government (including UNRRA) and 61 per cent 
commercial. 

As of August ist, total cars of export freight on hand at the ports 
was 9,002, with an average daily unloading of 2,263 or in other words, 
the bank represents a 6.1 days’ supply. 


Passenger—Military Transportation 


Military movements are continuing on a reduced basis. While all 
O. D. T. restrictions against passenger reservations on trains have been 
cancelled, there still remains I. C. C. service order No. 213, which be- 
came effective June 27, 1944, and which provides for transportation 
priority for disabled military, naval and merchant marine -personnel. 
This order contemplates that disabled service men shall have prefer- 
ence to the extent that reservations and space assignments to civilians 
may be cancelled at any time in order to accommodate invalid service 
men enroute to or from point of hospitalization. On July 30 the order 
was amended to provide for expiration date of March 8, 1947. 

Revised regulations governing redemption of sleeping car tickets 
became effective on August 1, 1946. They provide that ticket agents 
will refund the purchase price of unused sleeping car tickets only: 

1. When the space covered by the ticket is released not later than 
the day before the train departs, or car is placed for occupancy. 

2. When the late arrival of another train has caused the passenger 
to miss connections. 

3. When, for any reason, the Pullman space covered by the ticket 
is unavailable. ° 

In emergencies, ticket agents will accept release of space up to 
train time, or even later, but the request for refund of the purchase 
price of the ticket covering it must be made direct to the Pullman 
Company, Chicago 3, Illinois, and refund will be made only if the 
space covered by the ticket has been resold. 


Turn Around Time, July, 1946 


Based on serviceable cars on line—railroad and private: 

Box, 12.78 days; refrigerator, 24.35 days; gondola, 15.71 days; 
hoppers—all, 12.46 days; stock, 18.26 days; flat, 21.19 days; tanks, 
15.72 days. Total, 13.90 days. Total—March, 14.86 days; April, 18.43 
days; May, 18.30 days; June, 14.69 days. 


Freight Car Detention 


The four Friday checks made in the thirteen districts in July 
Showed a detention of 17.24 per cent covering 60,827 cars held over 
the free time of 48 hours out of 352,903 cars in the hands of receivers 
when the checks were made. 

This percentage of detention is the lowest in the past 12 months, 
the figure for July 1945 being 14.58 per cent. Another encouraging item 
is the fact that comparing July of this year with the previous month of 
June when the percentage was 18.50 per cent, the detention trend has 
been downward materially, there being decreased detention in ten 
districts and increased detention in only three districts. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TAXES 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue collected $446,871,251.46 in taxes on amounts 
paid for transportation of persons and property, as against 
$455,269,311.52 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, according 
-~ a summary of internal revenue collections issued by the 
ureau. 


Taxes collected on amounts paid for transportation of per- 
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sons totaled $226,749,801.48 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946, as against $234,181,651.34 in the preceding fiscal year. 
Taxes collected on amounts paid for transportation of prop- 
erty totaled $220,121,449.98 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946, as against $221,087,660.18 in the preceding fiscal year. 
Other taxes affecting transportation were collected in the 
fiscal years 1946 and 1945 as follows: 


Transportation of oil by pipeline, $14,823,531.91 and $16,286,295.17; 
use of motor vehicles (tax repealed June 30, 1946), $115,959,852.42 and 
$128,700,713.02; federal gasoline tax, $405,694,550.72 and $405,563,011.25. 





Rail Freight Loading Declines 
in Week Ended August 17 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 17, 
1946 totaled 887,570 cars, according to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. This was an increase of 234,738 cars or 36 per 
cent above the corresponding week in 1945 which included 
V-J day holiday. It also was an increase of 947 cars or one 
tenth of one per cent above the same week in 1944. 

Loading the week of August 17 decreased 11,514 cars or 
1.3 per cent below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 381,705 cars a de- 
crease of 745 cars below the preceding week, but an increase 
of 89,353 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 119,897 cars a decrease of 3,741 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but an increase of 29,381 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 181,006 cars, a decrease of 4,655 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 91,003 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 50,310 cars, a 
decrease of 3,552 cars below the preceding week and a decrease 
of 3,587 cars. below the corresponding week in 1945. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain products loading for 
the week of August 17 totaled 35,326 cars, a decrease of 2,084 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,637 cars 
below the corresponding wéek in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,704 cars a. decrease of 
505 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 1,520 
cars above the corresponding week in 1945. In the western 
districts alone loading of livestock for the week of August 17 
totaled 12,015 cars a decrease of 184 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 1,332 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 51,612 cars an increase of 
1,955 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 14,196 
cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 73,701 cars, an increase of 126 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 10,784 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,635 cars a decrease of 397 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,088 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported increases compared with the -corre- 
sponding week in 1945. All reported decreases compared with 
1944 except the Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern. 


1946 1945 1944 

4 weeks of January .:............ 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,'700 
4 weeks of February ............ 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 ~ 
5 weeks of March ................ 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
A. Ue OS er ere 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 
SPRUE Wr BRA. os oc ons Sec cccse 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
DE Oe NS oo a Svcacs cine cia 4,062,911 4,366,516 4,338,886 
so ovina a bee Men Ee 3,406,874 3,379,284 3,459,830 
i ee Se ree 898,395 863,910 889,594 
Week of Amauet BOs... iu cs ccavicss 899,084 870,002 895,181 
Po ae ee 5 nr are 887,570 652,832 886,623 

WO Ses Xa oe RkRiOdL aces ee 25,108,012 27,044,574 27,416,429 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued its compilation of freight com- 
modity statistics of Class I steam railways in the United States 
for the calendar year 1945, statement No. 46100, prepared by 
its bureau of transport economics and statistics. The twenty- 
second in a series based on reports made by the carriers, com- 
prising 148 pages, the publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $1. 


FORWARDER REVENUES 

Freight forwarders having gross revenues of $100,000 or 
more a year had transportation revenue of $44,177,709 in the 
first quarter of 1946, according to a compilation of the Com- 
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mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of rev- 
o950 expenses and statistics of freight forwarders, statement 

The compilation showed total transportation purchased as 
$34,406,160, and total operating revenues of the forwarders as 
$9,951,289. Total operating expenses were $9,473,116, and rev- 
enue from forwarder operations, $478,173. Net income after 
fixed charges and provision of $192,133 for income taxes, was 
$415,025. 

In that quarter of 1946, freight forwarders received 1,051,- 
053 tons of freight, and 4,524,662 shipments, from shippers. 


Revenue Traffic Statistics 


_ Ton-miles of revenue freight handled by class I steam 
railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, 
totaled 39,464,673,000 in May, 1946, as compared with 64,177,- 
787,000 in May, 1945, and 222,575,659,000 in the five months 
ended with May, 1946, as against 302,161,133,000 in the like 
1945 period, according to a compilation by the Commission’s 
bureau of transport economics and statistics of revenue traffic 
statistics of those roads, statement M-220. 

Revenue tons carried in May, 1946, amounted to 165,854,- 
315, as against 262,962,277 in May last year, and 957,137,420 
in the five months ended with May, 1946, as against the cor- 
responding 1945 figure of 1,214,248,121. Freight revenue totaled 
$399,429,866 in May, 1946, as compared with $626,247,443 in 
May, 1945, and $2,170,598,131 in the five months ended with 
ns a as against $2,938,882,132 in the corresponding 1945 
period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 58,882,201, and pas- 
senger revenues amounted to $92,235,750 in May, 1946, as 
against 72,938,839 revenue passengers and revenues of $138,- 
934,320 in May, 1945. For the five months ended with May, 
1946, revenue passengers carried totaled 333,468,659 and pas- 
senger revenues amounted to $565,125,799, as against 360,577,- 
770 revenue passengers, and $666,865,155 in revenues for the 
like 1945 period. 

Freight traffic averages for May, 1946, compared with 
May, 1945, respectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 237.9 and 244.1; revenue a ton-mile, 
1.012 cent, and 0.976 cent; and revenue a ton a road, $2.41 and $2.38. 


For the five months ended with May, 1946, compared with 
the like 1945 period, freight traffic averages were, respectively: 


Miles a revenue ton a road, 232.5 and 248.8; revenue a ton-mile, 
0.975 cent, and 0.973 cent; and revenue a ton a road, $2.27 and $2.42. 





Food for Armed Forces Exempt 
from Carloading Requirements 


By general permit O. D. T. 18A, revised-18, effective from 

’ August 22 to October 21, the Office of Defense Transportation 

has exempted certain shipments of meat and perishable food- 

stuffs for the armed forces from the carloading requirements 
of general order O. D. T. 18A, revised. 

Shipments of meat for the armed forces are excepted from 
the provisions of the general order prohibiting movement of 
freight at carload rates unless quantity shipped equals or ex- 
ceeds minimum loading requirements of the order, as fol'ows: 


When packed in boxes and consigned by or to the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard for export. 

When the quantity loaded in a packer type refrigerator car is not 
less than 40,000 pounds if inside length of car is 36 feet; or 45,000 
pounds if inside length is 40 feet. 


When quantity loaded in an RS type refrigerator car is not less 
than 45,000 pounds. 


Shipments of perishable foodstuffs for the armed forces are 
excepted when consigned for consumption in the U. S. 


S. F. A. Acts to Offset Lake Tieup 
of Coal by Larger Rail Hauls 


The Solid Fuels Administration has announced that, in view 
of continuance of the shipping strike on the Great Lakes and 
the consequent embargo on shipments of bituminous coal to the 
lower lake ports, it has acted to accelerate the movement of 
coal to all-rail destinations, by requiring that shipments for- 
merly diverted by the S. F. A. from consumers receiving coal 
by rail to supply Great Lakes receivers must now be restored 
to those rail consumers, for the duration of the embargo. 

This did not mean that retail dealers might receive greater 
tonnage for the year than was permitted under federal regu- 
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lation, but did mean that they would have an opportunity of 
obtaining more coal at this time, said the S. F. A. 

“The lower lake ports,” it continued, “are already more 
than six million tons behind their quotas, and as soon as the 
strike is over every effort will be made to supply them before 
the close of the navigation season, which usually occurs about 
the middle of November. 

“The direction requires suppliers not only to provide addi- 
tional coal to those who order it, but also to grant preference 
in shipments to those dealers who are most deficient in their 
receipts and to those utilities and industrial consumers who 
have the lowest number of day’s supply on hand. Stockpile 
limitation tables have been suspended for the time being when 
necessary to permit shipments under the direction . . . upon 
lifting of the embargo, or upon issuance of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permit to ship coal to the lake ports, that 
movement shall immediately be resumed under the terms of 
the previous specific direction.” 


Denver Stock Yards Complains of 
Western and Eastern Rates 


Denver Union Stock Yard Co. has lodged a complaint w th 
the Commission concerning fresh meat and packing-house prod- 
ucts rates from points in Colorado to Western Trunk Line and 
Official Territory points. The complaint was given the first sub 
number in No. 29645, filed earlier by American Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Ogden, Utah, complaining against like rates from 
Ogden to points in Nebraska, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas and Missouri, and to states in Official Territory. 

Thus rates to the two territories mentioned, from western 
points, are under attack in these two complaints, while south- 
bound rates from Western Trunk Line and from Official Terr - 
tory into the south were recently said to be unreasonable in 
complaints filed by the Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc.. 
and a group of packers joined with Rath Packing Co., of Water- 
loo, Ia. (See Traffic World, July 13, p. 100.) 

The Denver complaint alleges that rates on the involved 
commodities in straight and/or mixed carloads, are unjust and 
unreasonable, and also that they are relatively higher than from 
packing plants at Chicago, and at points in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin, and thus in violation of section 3. 

By reason of these conditions, said the company, the Den- 
ver market and itself had lost and was losing a large amount 
of business that would naturally come to that market, there 
be slaughtered, and move to the involved destinations as fresh 
meats and packing house produces. It asked a cease and desist 
order and rates. The complaint was docketed as No. 29546, 
Sub. 1, Denver Union Stock Yard Co. vs. Alton et al. 

Denver Union Stock Yard was a party to one of 11 com- 
plaints in which, little more than a year ago, the Commission, 
among other things, lowered rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products to Pacific Coast points (see Traffic World, June 
16, 1945, p. 1579). 


Rails Ask 5 Per Cent Limit 
for Motor Broker Fees 


The Official Classification Territory Lines’ motor-carrier 
committee has excepted to Examiner James J. Will'ams’ pro- 
posed report in Ex Parte MC-39, Practices of Property Brokers 
(see Traffic Worli, June 29, p. 1947), asking the Commission 
to change rule 5, paragraph (b) to provide a 5 per cent max- 


mum charge for motor carrier brokerage services in lieu of the | 


10 per cent proposed. 


“Unless the broker can perform this service for a max'mum 
of five per cent of the freight revenue it would seem that he 
would not have a place in the present transportation system,” 
said the carriers. ‘“‘The Comm’'ssion should not permit a car- 
rier to pay more.” 


Referring to cost figures of the Commission for 1944 and 
1945, the carriers said that from these figures it could readily 
be seen that the carriers were performing the same service that 
the brokers would perform for them at a cost of less than three 
per cent of their freight revenue. They said it would seem that 
if the Commission should permit carriers to pay five per cent 
for a brokerage fee that it would not unduly dissipate the car- 
riers’ revenue and at the same time should permit a profit to 
the brokers. 

To rule 13, relating to suspens‘on or revocation of licenses, 
the carriers recommended that the Commission should add para: 
graph (e), providing that a license might be suspended or re- 
voked, after hearing, for failure to perform the service author- 
ized in the license for a period of six months. 
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Georgia Case Hearings End 


at New York After 214 Months 


Sessions before Supreme Court Master, which began 
early in June, came to a close August 20. Arguments 
to be held in Washington January 13 of next year. 
Kerr, at final session denies alleged “circumvention” 
of Commission orders by southern railroads. Pelley 
completes testimony in defense of A. A. R. organiza- 
tion and practices 


Charges of the State of Georgia that the Association of 
American Railroads was the arch conspirator in the freight 
rate suit brought by Georgia against 20 southern and eastern 
railroads, was denied August 14 by John J. Pelley, Washington, 
D. C., president of the Association, before U. S. Supreme Court 
Special Master Lloyd K. Garrison, taking testimony in the 
State’s suit at New York. 


Mr. Pelley said the Association of American Railroads was 
formed in 1934 with the approval of and after consultation 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Joseph B. Eastman, 
then the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

The railroad industry, Mr. Pelley testified, was in dire 
financial straits just before the formation of the Association of 
American Railroads, and it was felt that the railroads should 
set up an organization to reduce competitive wastes and deal 
with matters of common concern in the whole field of rail- 
roading, The witness said he visited President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park on the day after Labor Day, 1934 “to discuss in 
detail with him both the critical railroad situation and the 
plan then being proposed for the formation of the Association 
of American Railroads.” 

“I went over the principal features of the proposed plan 
of organization in a conversation of more than an hour,” Mr. 
Pelley continued. “After the President had thoroughly famil- 
iarized himself with it, he told me that he would endorse it 
publicly, which he afterwards did, and would support the work 
of the Association to be formed under the plan proposed, which 
he also did.” 

Mr. Pelley said he had similar discussions of the original 
plan before it was adopted with Federal Coordinator Eastman, 
who advised Mr. Pelley that “he would endorse the new Asso- 
ciation publicly, which he did, and would support its work.” 
- ae never had a firmer or finer supporter,” Mr. Pelley 
added. 

The Association, with 202 railroads as full members and 
173 others as associate members, Mr. Pelley testified, was an 
agency “for carrying on the great variety of work necessary 
to running the railroads which can be done better by a central 
organization than by each railroad for itself.” 

“The great bulk of its work,” the witness said, “is in the 
field of operations and maintenance, dealing with the questions 
of transportation, maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment which are common to the operations of railroads. 
The association also deals with matters of accounting, ‘taxation 
and valuation, of law and legislation, of traffic, of transporta- 
tion economics, and of relations with the public in so far as 
such matters are common to its-member roads.” 


A. A. R. Is Merger of Many Associations 


_ Mr. Pelley directed attention to the fact that the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads was the “lineal descendant” of 
numerous early organizations created for the purpose of car- 
rying on research for the improvement of railroading and 
standardizing various features of railroad service, some of 
these organizations dating back as early as 1867. It was through 
the work of these organizations, now merged into the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, he asserted, that the United States 
enjoyed such things as standard time and standard parts of 
freight cars and other standard features which, by making it 
possible for the cars of any railroad to run over the lines of 
every other railroad, were responsible for the continent-wide, 
Canada and Mexico included, character of American commerce. 
__In describing the activities of the various departments, 
divisions and sections of the Association of American Railroads, 
Mr. Pelley declared that the ‘Association had no authority to 
make railroad rates, and had no connection with various rail- 
road territorial traffic associations or conferences. 

“The territorial railroad traffic associations or conferences 
do not in any respect report to or have any responsibility to the 
traffic department of the Association of American Railroads,” 
Mr. Pelley stated. “Neither does the Association of American 
Railroads traffic department report to or have responsibility 
for the territorial associations.” 


Shippers’ Groups Use A. A. R. 


Mr. Pelley testified that the services of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Association of American Railroads were at the dis- 
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posal of shippers and shipper groups, and that “frequently 
matters are brought to the attention of that department by 
such organizations as the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the Shippers’ Advisory Boards, or such regional organiza- 
tions as the Southern Traffic League, or organizations of ship- 
pers in particular lines of business such as the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, or even individual shippers, for trans- 
mission to the various railroad organizations concerns, either 
through correspondence or at joint meetings.” 


“In other words,” the witness testified, “the traffic depart- 
ment of the Association of American Railroads has come to be 
a useful and convenient two-way channel of communication 
for persons and organizations, both in government and among 
the shippers and the railroads, who are interested in traffic 
questions.” 


No Rates Made by A. A. R. 


In response to a question as to whether the traffic depart- 
ment of the Association of American Railroads had authority 
to make rates, Mr. Pelley said: 


No Sir! It does not have the authority, it does not have the organi- 
zation to make this possible. The personnel of the department consists 
only of a vice-president, two assistants, and five stenographic and 
clerical workers. The only rates which this office filed were Section 22 
quotations making reduced rates on government traffic filed during 
the war. These rates were not determined by the traffic department 
of the association but were rates arrived at in negotiations between 
government agencies and either the individual railroads, the regional 
traffic organizations, or a special committee composed of the chairmen 
of these organizations which was set up at the request of the govern- 
ment to expedite the handling of the vast number of rate and privilege 
changes required to meet the national emergency. The vice-president 
of the traffic department of the association acted ex officio as chairman 
of this special committee, although he had no vote, and in issuing the 
Section 22 quotations acted only as the agent of the participating 
carriers. 

He issued the quotations and distributed them promptly to the 
government agencies and to the accounting and traffic departments of 
the individual railroads, so there would be a minimum of delay or mis- 
understanding as to the rates to apply. In this connection, the work 
of the traffic department of the association was simply for the con- 
venience and expedition for all concerned. 

Among the other functions of the vice-president in charge of traffic 
is to provide facilities for the consideration by the railroads of traffic 
matters of common-interest. In the discharge of this function there 
was organized a traffic advisory committee to serve as a forum for such 
consideration. The vice-president in charge of traffic acted as the chair- 
man of these meetings, sent out notices of their time and place, saw 
that the minutes were prepared and circulated, and participated in the 
discussions, giving the members of the committee the benefit of such 
views and information as he might have acquired from his overall con- 
tact with all the railroads. 


Not Formed by Investors 


Mr. Pelley denied that the Association of American Rail- 
roads had its inception at a meeting of investors and directors 
said to have been held at the Metropolitan Club in New York 
on November 14, 1933, as charged by the state of Georgia. 

“I did not attend the meeting,” Mr. Pelley testified, “and 
have no recollection whatever as to its proceedings or what was 
sought to be accomplished.” 

Replying to a question as to whether the Association was 
formed as a result of this conference or of any other action 
taken by the group that attended this particular’ conference, 
Mr. Pelley said: 


The steps leading up to the Association of American Railroads and 
the causes for its formation were as I have already described them. 
The idea of an association and the determination of its scope and pur- 
poses were determined by the railroad executives themselves, under 
the circumstances and for the reasons which I have stated, and without 
any suggestions whatever from the group who held a meeting at the 
Metropolitan Club. 


Arbitration and Sanctions 


Discussing the arbitration provisions of the plan of organi- 
zation of the association, a subject which had been injected 
pena pad into the case by the state of Georgia, Mr. Pelley 
asserted: 


The arbitration clause, which was Article 19 of the plan, was in- 
tended to furnish a medium for settling controversies through arbi- 
tration, rather than through litigation. The idea of well defined differ- 
ences is not new in the railroad business. For example, for many years 
it has been the practice to submit differences between railroads as to 
the proper charges for the mechanical repair of a freight car of one 
railroad by another to an arbitration committee. In the same way, dif- 
ferences as to the proper apportionment among interline carriers of 
freight loss and damage claims paid, have been disposed of through 
arbitration. The same thing is true of a great variety of contracts and 
agreements among railroads as to the joint use of tracks and terminals, 
for example. In fact, the arbitration plan of settling controversies is 
one with which the railroad world has long been familiar. 

No arbitration was ever called for under that clause during the 
several years in which it remained in the plan of organization. 

No penalties are provided for in the plan of organization, either as 
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originally adopted or subsequently amended, and there is no provision 
in that plan for disciplining any member road that does not follow 
recommendations made by the association or its board of directors. 
As a matter of fact, in the entire history of the association no railroad 
has been expelled from the association or otherwise subjected to penal- 
ties,or sanctions of any kind. 


Growth of Southern Industry 


Before Mr. Pelley took the stand, Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
Washington, D. C., director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American Railroads, testified that, 
in the last 25 years, the percentage of the nation’s freight origi- 
nating in the south had increased, while that in the east had 
declined. 

The state of Georgia in its suit had charged that the rail- 
roads conspired to stifle advancement of the south and Dr. 
Parmelee’s testimony was introduced to show industrial and 
agricultural growth in that region in recent years. 

' In 1921, Dr. Parmelee testified, 12.8 per cent of all railroad 
freight in the United States originated in the southern region, 
while in 1945, the percentage had increased to 14.3. In 1921, 
he said, the eastern district originated 53.9 per cent of all rev- 
meng of freight, while in 1945, the percentage had declined 
to 49.6. 

The southern region, Dr. Parmelee said, includes the state 
of Georgia, and Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina*‘and Tennessee. 

Joseph L. Sheppard, Chicago, assistant vice-president, traf- 
fic department, Illinois Central System, testified that the Traffic 
Executive Association, Southern Territory, had never prevented 
or undertaken to prevent the Illinois Central from taking act:on 
in respect to rates in the manner in which it desired. 

Mr. Sheppard making his second appearance as a witness, 
asserted that since the organization of the Traffic Executive 
Association in 1938 up to the present time, twelve Illinois Cen- 
tral rate proposals were submitted to the association. In eight 
instances, he stated, the railroad proceeded with the publica- 
tion of the rates as proposed. The other four were not prog- 
ressed to final publication for several reasons, one of which was 
the withdrawal of the request by the shipper. 

“The disposition of the proposals was the independent ac- 
tion of the Illinois Central,’ Mr. Sheppard declared. “In no 
instance was the Illinois Central deterred or prevented from 
publication by any action of the Traffic Executive Assoc-ation, 
Southern Territory.” 


A. A. R. No Dictator 


The Association of American Railroads has never made 
any attempt to dictate to any railroad with respect to par- 
ticular rates, or to restrict any railroad or group of railroads 
from acting freely on rate matters, said Mr. Pelley, August 
15, continuing his testimony. 

“The effort of the Association of American Railroads, as 
evidenced by its resolutions and other actions in the matter of 
rates, fares and charges,” Mr. Pelley testified, ‘was to prevent 
rate wars which had been repeatedly condemned by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from the very beginning of its 
existence, and to establish, if possible, a policy among the rail- 
roads to make no important changes in rates affecting large 
groups of railroads until the changes proposed had been thor- 
oughly and carefully discussed by the railroads directly af- 
fected by the proposed changes. The Association did not at- 
tempt to go beyond these objectives.” 

Maintaining that a national railroad organization “is nec- 
essary to handle cooperatively a great many questions of com- 
mon interest which cannot be handled by the individual rail- 
roads with anything like the degree of efficiency that accom- 
panies the handling of these questions collectively,” Mr. Pelley 
said that the value of a central organization ‘‘was demonstrated 
beyond question in the recent war.” 

“In connection with the effort of the railroads to handle 
in time of war both war and civilian traffic,” he continued, 
“there arose daily constant need for cooperation with the Army 
and the Navy in order that the efforts of the railroads might 
be exerted just as if they constituted but a single railroad sys- 
tem, where the efforts of each railroad were coordinated with 
the work of every other railroad.” 

Mr. Pelley observed that Major General Charles P. Gross, 
chief of the Army Transportation Corps during the war, char- 
acterized the work of the Association of American Railroads 
as “an ideal arrangement” and “one of the great factors in the 
early termination of the war.” 


Besides being helpful during war, Mr. Pelley stated, the 
Association of American Railroads had an important place in 
the rail transportation picture in time of peace. The organiza- 
tion’s departments, divisions and sections carried on a variety 
of activities to improve technically the physical machinery for 
performing rail transportation service, and to develop better 
practices for the conduct of the business, he said. In addition 
to this fundamental and long-range assistance, he added, every 
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department of the Association was available to every depart- 
ment of all the railroads as a two-way channel of communica- 
tion among the railroads themselves, between railroads and 
shippers, and between railroads and the government agencies 
concerned with transportation. 

“The experience of the past decade and more,” he said, 
“has demonstrated the wisdom, indeed the necessity, of the 
formation of the Association of American Railroads as what 
the late Joseph B. Eastman so aptly described, at the time it 
was formed, the ‘more perfect union’ which was required to 
enable the railroad industry to do its work better and better 
to meet its responsibilities to the people of the United States.” 

Mr. Pelley explained the new plan of organization of the 
Association, which became operative February 14, 1946. 


Plan of Organization Explained 


He testified it was adopted to reflect more correctly pur- 
poses and activities of the Association as they had worked out 
in actual practice, after some ten years of experience with the 
original plan. 


“We had found,” he said, “that the arbitration clause was 
not used, so the board of directors and the member roads came 
to the conclusion that since it had proved to be of no value 
to the railroads, it might as well be dropped out of the revised 
plant.” He continued: 


Furthermore, in 1940 Congress had adopted the Transportation Act, 
in which there was a very comprehensive statement or declaration of 
policy, which it was made the duty of all public officers concerned and 
of all railroads to apply. It was therefore deemed appropriate to 
substitute for the preamble in the original plan of organization adopted 
in 1934 the declaration of policy contained in the Transportation Act 
and this substitution was made. 

Furthermore, since it had been contended by the Department of 
Justice that the Association’s original plan might be construed as pre- 
venting or attempting to prevent individual and independent action by 
the railroads, there was inserted in the revised plan a definite and 
positive statement that each railroad was free to take such action as 
it desired. This particular clause in the new plan reads as follows: 

“Article 23. Nothing in this plan shall in any way prohibit or 
restrain any member road from acting individually and independently 
of the Association or of any and all other member roads with respect 
to any of the matters covered hereby, and the right of individual 
and independent action is expressly reserved to each member road.” 

In other words, the plan of organization as it stands now is the 
result of the experience of the railroads over the years, and represents 
such purposes and practices of the Association as may have been tested 
by experience and proved to be of value. 


‘After stating that he had attended all meetings of the 
board of directors of the Association of American Railroads, 
he said that no action taken by the association through any of 
its agencies or departments had for its purpose discrimination 
against the state of Georgia, its citizens, ports or industries, the 
southern part of the United States, or any other section. 

The witness declared that no attempt had been made on 
the part of the eastern railroads or anyone else to use the ma- 
chinery and facilities of the association to bring about discrimi- 
nation against the state of Georgia. He also stated that the 
association in no way sought to coerce the railroads serving the 
south or any other railroad for the purpose of discriminating 
against Georgia. 2 

Mr. Pelley also testified that no eastern railroads, through 
any of their representatives either on the board of directors 
or in any other capacity, sought to use the facilities of the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of coercing the southern railroads in 
any way which would be injurious or detrimental to Georgia. 


The witness, in conclusion, said there had never been mani- - 


fest in the deliberations or proceedings of the association any 
disposition on the part of the directors or any of the officers of 
the association to favor in any way one section of the country 
rather than another, or to discriminate against any section of 
the country, or to engage in any coercive practices whatever, 
looking toward the injury of one section of the country for the 
benefit of another. 


Pelley Cross-Examined 


On cross-examination, Mr. Pelley testified that a resolu- 
tion by the association’s board of directors opposing establish- 
ment of joint railroad-truck rates was worded as a “mandate,” 
but he added that the association lacked power to enforce it. 

Under questioning by W. L. McGovern, special assistant 
attorney general for Georgia, it was brought out that the reso- 
lution was adopted September 20, 1935, and was rescinded by 
a consent decree July 18, 1941. : 

The resolution stated that “the president (Pelley) be di- 
rected to issue an order forbidding establishment” of joint 
rates between a railroad and another common carrier where 
such an arrangement would invade the territory of another 
railroad. 

“Was it the intent of the board for the resolution to sus- 
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pend any proposals for joint rates then pending in the terri- 
torial rate organizations?” McGovern inquired. 

“IT think it was contemplated to stop such arrangements,” 
Pelley replied. 

Mr. Pelley said so far as he knew no such joint rail-truck 
rates had been established since the signing of the consent 
decree. When. asked if a “gentlemen’s agreement” had been 
substituted for the banned resolution, Mr. Pelley said he had 
never heard of any. 

The witness was questioned at length on the powers of the 
association. He said that, in the course of the formation of the 
association he had sought a provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of differences in order to help eliminate certain competi- 
tive wastes, but such a clause was not included in the charter. 

“The power we thought we had,” he testified, “was the 
commitment of the roads to go along with association policies.” 

There was nothing in the charter, he said, to permit the 
association to object a member railroad which repudiated the 
commitment. ; A 

McGovern then brought out that the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie railroad was refused membership in the association be- 
cause it refused to join unless the right to act independently 
was specifically reserved. 


Arguments Set for January 13, 1947 


Defendants in the suit concluded presentation of evidence 
August 20. Presentation of evidence started June 4. 

Arguments in the case will be heard by Special Master 
Garrison starting Monday, January 13, in the conference room 
of the Supreme Court Building in Washington. Three days 
have been allotted to each side for arguments. Mr. Garrison 
re-requested and attorneys for both sides agreed to submit 
briefs between January 2 and 6, in advance of the arguments. 


Kerr Last Railroad Witness 


The last witness for the defendants, Joseph G. Kerr, At- 
lanta, Ga., chairman of the Southern Freight Association, tes- 
tified respecting certain letters presented by the state of Georgia, 
which attorneys for the state said they were unable to authen- 
ticate. At the time the letters were presented, William L. 
McGovern, special assistant attorney general for Georgia, dis- 
claimed knowledge as to the source of the letters, but today 
he said he had learned that they had come from the files of the 
Department of Justice in Washington. 

The letters, which the state claimed showed that orders 
of the Interstate Commerce. Commission relating to rate charges 
were circumvented by changing classifications, were described 
by W. H. Swiggart, Nashville, Tenn., vice-president and general 
counsel of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, 
of defense counsel as inaccurate copies of letters in the files 
of the Southern Freight Association at Atlanta. Ga. A complete 
file of photostated copies of the letters was offered in evidence 
and an examination. showed that certain parts deleted from the 
copies resulted in a different interpretation on the subject from 
that of the originals. 

In his testimony, Mr. Kerr asserted that the Southern rail- 
roads in no way had endeavored to circumvent or. circumscribe 
orders or reports of the Commission, or to interfere in any 
way, order or purposes of the Commission. 

- “On the contrary,” he said, “the purpose of the Southern 
railroads was to clarify and simplify the published tariffs, to 
the end that compliance with orders of the Commission would 
be facilitated and made more certain.” 

In discussing the letters in question, Mr. Kerr explained 
that they related to what are termed “classification exceptions 
ratings,” and that the correspondence covered three separate 
and distinct phases which he stated as follows: 

(1) A proposal to consolidate all exceptions to the Southern Classifi- 
cation in a single publication issued by Agent Dulaney, instead of 
carrying them in the Dulaney tariff and also in the inter-territorial 
class rate tariffs issued by Agents Doe, Curlett, Jones and Kipp, which 
had resulted in considerable unnecessary duplication of tariff space and 
expense. 

(2) A criticism by Commissioner Aitchison of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of an apparent conflict in Southern tariffs between 
10th and 12th classes representing 22% per cent of first class and 17% 
per cent of first class, respectively, and columns 10 and 12 in the same 
class rate tariffs which representing 10 per cent of first class and 12 per 
cent of first class, respectively. As indicated in the second paragraph 
of Agent F. D. Miller’s letter of February 27, 1939, this situation was 
straightened out within the south in January or February of 1939, by 
changing the designation of columns 10 and 12 to read Columns 10-A 
on 12-A, respectively, this differentiating then from 10th and 12th 
classes. 

(3) A proposal to change and clarify the designation of those 
exceptions ratings covering essentially commodity rates so as to identify 
them as commodity column rates; which proposal was apparently the 
cause of Mr. McGovern tendering these letters as exhibits in this case. 


Class and Column Rate Distinctions 


Explaining the essential difference between class rates and 
column ‘rates, Mr. Kery cited an excerpt from the Commission’s 
report in the recent.class rate. investigation,.as follows; ~ 
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Freight rate structures are composed of class rates, governed either 
by the ratings in standard freight classification or by exceptions to the 
classification; column rates, which apply to specific commodities or 
groups of commodities and thus assume the nature of commodity rates, 
but follow the contour of class-rate scales by fixed percentages of the 
first-class rates; and commodity rates, which are published to apply 
on particular commodities, but are not related by definite percentages 


to the first-class rates. Exception rates and column rates which, in 
some instances, apply throughout a particular territory and, in others, 
to’ limited portions of the territory or between particular points, are 
usually designed to fit the special conditions relating to the transporta- 
tion of a single commodity or group of commodities. The principal 
reasons usually assigned for relating rates to first-class rates by definite 
percentages are: Simplicity of publication and the advantage of relief 
from the provisions of Section 4 of the act already granted in connec- 
tion with the class rates. “ 


It was explained that exceptions were of two types, those 
that transferred the rates on an article from one standard class- 
rate column to another, and those that utilized intermediate 
columns in the system of class rates not assigned to any stand- 
ard class. 

In response to a question as to what connection the subject 
of the letters and the suggestion for tariff changes had to do 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission class rate and classi- 
fication inquiry, Mr. Kerr said: 


There was no connection whatever between the correspondence re- 
ferred to and the Commission’s investigation and report of May 15, 1945. 
The two investigation orders were not issued by the Commission until 
July 29, 1939, and, as issued, neither of the orders included in the 
investigation any questions connected with exceptions ratings, column 
or commodity rates. The investigation was exclusively in respect to | 
class rates and class ratings, as published in the Consolidated classifi- 
cation and the tariffs applicable thereto. Some of the state Commis- 
sioners of western states sought to have the investigations broadened, 
by an application filed for that purpose in December, 1939, and counsel 
for the Southern Governors’ Conference joined in that application in 
January, 1940. However, the Commission, by its order of August 1, 
1940, declined to extend the investigation, and later, counsel for the 
southern interests took the position that the investigations should not 
be extended. That is shown by the language of the report at page 664 
of Volume 262 of the I. C. C. reports, in which the Commission said... 
‘“‘whereas the Southern Governors’ Conference insists most emphatically 
that such rates (exception and commodity rates) are not an issue and 
should not be disturbed in this proceeding.’’ 


Cancellation of Motor Rate on 
Dry Goods in South Protested 


The Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Association, the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association, and the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia have asked the Commis- 
sion to suspend Item 5640-A in supplement No. 81 to Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference MF—I.C.C. No. 316, motor 
Freight Traffic 3-C, to become effective September 8. 

The textile groups say the item would cancel an entry 
covering dry goods, N.O.I., in bales, in boxes, in wrapped rolls 
or in rattan shipping hampers locked and sealed, L.T.L., in- 
volving articles too numerous to list in their protest, with re- 
sulting higher charges that they allege would be unjust and 
unreasonable. 

Citing rayon ribbon from Anniston, Ala., to Atlanta, Ga., 
they said less-carload rates had advanced since March 17, 1942, 
from 58 cents to 76 cents a 100 pounds on shipments weighing 
less than 2,000 pounds, or 18 cents a 100 pounds increase. If 
the proposed schedule was permitted to become effective, they 
said, that rate would be increased to $1.10 or an increase of 52 
cents since the 1942 date. 


POSTPONEMENT OF STRIKE ON S. P. 


A strike of members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men employed on the western division of the Southern Pacific 
that had been called for August 21 was postponed, «at the 
direction of President A. F. Whitney, of the trainmen, until 
after completion of mediation efforts by the National Mediation 
Board, according to an announcement by the board. The strike 
had been called as a result of an impasse in attempts of the 
trainmen to obtain settlement of 1,750 grievances over over- 
time pay, back pay, and various rules and working conditions. 


D. & R. G. W. LABOR DISPUTE 


President Truman has received a report from the emer- 
gency board appointed by him to investigate and repdrt on thé 
dispute between the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co. and certain of its employes represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute involved a number of cases 
having to do with claims of employes under working rules. The 
board recommended that some of the claims be granted and 
that others be denied. The members of the board were Justice 
Roger I. McDonough, of ‘the Supreme Court of Utah; Justice 
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John W. Yeager, of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, and Floyd 
McGown, of Boerne, Tex. 


Commissioner Patterson Addresses 
Signalmen at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Commissioner Patterson addressed the twenty-eighth regu- 
lar convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America at Jacksonville, Fla., August_ 21, and reviewed the 
work of the Commission in carrying out the responsibility for 
rail safety first laid on its shoulders by Congress in 1906. 

Recalling the Commissioyer’s orders of 1922 and 1924 re- 
quiring more than 100 railroads to install automatic train stop 
or train control devices, which he said had resulted in the in- 
stallation of automatic control devices on about 20,000 miles of 
railroad and 9,000 locomotives, Commissioner Patterson said: 


Since completion of the installations which were required by the 
order of 1922 and 1924, the carriers have been, for the most part, free 
to exercise their own judgment as to the amounts of their expenditures 
to promote safety and the manner in which such funds should be used. 
During the 22 years which have elapsed since the order of 1924, very 
few new installations of automatic train stop or train control devices 
have been made. 


He then proceeded to a review of Commission activity as 
the result of the enactment of signal inspection act in 1937, 
and in that respect called his hearers’ attention to the an- 
nouncement by the Civil Service Commission of an examination 
for inspectors of railway signaling and train control for posi- 
tions with the Commission, at an entrance salary of $4,902 a 
year. 

Commissioner Patterson also touched on the adoption of 
rules standards and instructions in 1939 and the consequent 
modernization of interlocking plants and signal installations; 
the installation of centralized traffic controls in the war period, 
—_ a between trains and motor cars. In conclusion, 

e said: 


In connection with its compilation of signal statistics this year the 
Commission asked for reports concerning spring switch installations. 
A total of 5,360 was reported. Of these, 3,394 were located at ends of 
sidings, 567 at ends of double track, 195 at junctions and the remainder 
in yard and other tracks. There appears to be considerable variation in 
signal practice in providing protection for movements through spring 
switches to main lines. Further consideration will be given this matter. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD MEDIATION 


Conferences looking toward prevention of a strike of 1,100 
conductors, trainmen and brakemen employed by the Long 
Island Railroad, which had been called for 5 a. m., August 23, 
were begun August 19 at New York City by the National Media- 
tion Board. The strike call was issued by the Railroad Workers’ 
Industrial Union, affiliated with the United Mine Workers of 
America, to enforce union demands for vacations, shorter work- 
ing hours, and sick leave benefits. 





Mediation Adjourned in Wage 
Cases of 55 Short Lines 


Mediation in wage increase cases affecting a total of 55 
short line railroads had been adjourned by the National Medi- 
ation Board, some of the disputes having been settled, others 
having been referred back to the parties for further negoti- 
ations, and still others remaining subject to acceptance by the 
parties of mediation services proffered by the board, it was 
stated at the board, August 21 (see Traffic World, Aug. 17, 

. 514). 
: The proceedings before the board involved short lines that, 
at the time the board’s services were invoked, had not granted 
the wage increases totaling 18% cents an hour that railroad 
employes generally had obtained under the recent wage settle- 
ment. 

The short line wage cases involved two groups of employes 
—one, the operating group, comprising employes represented 
by the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the other comprising 
members of the so-called “non-operating’” employe unions. 
Forty-seven railroads were involved in the demands of one of 
those groups, 37 in the demands of the other; but the total 
number of, roads affected was 55, as some railroads were sub- 
jected to demands by both groups, according to information from 
the board. 

In the cases of the operating employes, settlements were 
effected with respect to 12 of the short lines, one of which was 
the Mississippi Central, on which a strike had been in progress 
35 days at the time of the settlement. In the cases of the “non- 


re settlements were effected as to 15 of the railroads, it was 


Names of the railroads whose wage casés had been 
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settled, other than the Mississippi Central, would not be avail- 
able until after data on the settlements had been checked more 
thoroughly, it was stated at the N. M. B. : 


Labor Disputes Board Established 
for Trucking Industry 


Under General Order No. 18, issued by Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach, a three-member National Trucking Commis- 
sion has been established in the conciliation service of the 
Labor Department to arbitrate disputes in the trucking indus- 
try. The order will be in effect until June 30, 1947. 

_ Among other things, the order provides that the commis- 

sion may refuse to arbitrate any case in which the parties 
have not agreed to accept the award of the commission as 
final and binding upon them. 

The order noted that the Local Cartage National Confer- 
ence, Inc., representing employers in the local cartage indus- 
try, and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, repre- 
senting employes in that industry, had agreed to establish 
voluntary machinery to effect peaceful settlement and adjust- 
ment of labor disputes resulting from negotiation, renegotia- 
tion and renewal of collective bargaining agreements and 
other labor disputes of major importance. ; 

Designated as members of the trucking commission were 
the following: Jay Oliver, U. S. conciliation service, public 
member and chairman; Frank Floyd, executive secretary, 
Local Cartage National Conference, Inc., industry member; 
and Frank Tobin, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
labor member. 

Pertinent parts of the order follow: 


The services of. the commission shall be available to mediate or 
arbitrate any dispute which may be invoked only upon the request of 
both parties to such dispute. Requests for arbitration shall be ir 
writing and shall contain the following information: 

a. The identity of the parties to the dispute. 

b. A brief statement of the issues involved in the dispute. 

ec. A brief statement of the efforts which have been made by the 
parties to arrive at a settlement of the dispute. 

The commission may refuse to hear and determine any case in 
which it appears that the parties have not exhausted all possible means 
for settling the dispute by direct negotiation or pursuant to the pro- 
cedures provided in an applicable collective bargaining agreement, and 
shall refuse to arbitrate any case in which the parties have not. agreed 
to accept the award of the commission as final and binding upon them. 
The public member is authorized in appropriate cases to act as indi- 
vidual arbitrato: at the request of both parties to any dispute within 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 


N. M. B. Jurisdiction Challenged 
in Car-Ferry Seamen’s Strike 


_ A mediator from the National Mediation Board who ar- 

rived in Detroit, Mich., on August 19 to “take a hand” in a 
strike of Great Lakes car-ferry seamen represented by C. I. O. 
National «Maritime Union under contracts with four railroads 
found himself in a difficult position, in his efforts to induce the 
marine workers on the car ferries to follow the procedures 
prescribed by the railway labor act in settlement of their 
grievances, as Officials of the union told him they had been 
advised by their attorneys that their strike was “legal” and 
that the car-ferry seamen were not subject to the railway 
labor act, it was learned in Washington, August 21. 

The railroads affected by the car-ferry employes’ strike, 
constituting a part of the general strike of N. M. U. members 
employed on dry cargo vessels on the Great Lakes (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 17, p. 513), were the Grand Trunk, the Pere 
Marquette, the Wabash, and the Ann Arbor, it was stated. 

Representing the National Mediation Board at Detroit as 
mediator in the car-ferry work stoppage was P. D. Harvey. 

According to a Washington source of information, the 
N. M. U. called the strike of the car-ferry seamen without 
giving notice to the four railroads in question of the union’s 
desire to change provisions of rules of the existing contracts 
it held with those railroads. Some of the seamen involved, it 
was said, told Mr. Harvey they had not been notified in ad- 
vance of the strike call. 

_. The National Mediation Board, in asserting jurisdiction, 
stated that the existing contract. between the union and the 
four railroads operating the car-ferry service had been effected 
as a result of mediation service by the board. 


U. S. RUBBER BUILDING PROGRAM 


_ Plans for the erection of a $1,500,000 three-story mill room 
building, to service its Naugatuck, Conn., footwear plant, have 
been announced by the United States Rubber Co. The building 
will contain 15,000 square feet on each of its three floors, said 
the company,.and will measure 100 by feet. 
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August 24, 1946 


Rate Increase Hearing Ends 
at Salt Lake City, Utah 


Western shippers united in opposing percentage basis 
of increasing freight rates. Utah Farm Bureau says 
agriculture in intermountain area cannot stand any in- 
crease. Government subsidies on farm products show 
they cannot bear an increase, says Montana rancher. 
Several shippers suggest increases should be made in 
the proportion of 10 cents a 100 pounds if the increase 
is 25 per cent, 8 cents if 20 per cent, etc. Washington 
Cooperative Farmers Association contends rail pro- 
posal discriminates against farm products. Insulating 
wallboard firms oppose any rate increase, as do 
Utah coal operators. Canners and freezers of Utah 
endorse maximum formula of western canners. Affi- 
davits and verified statements listed 


By N. C. HUDSON 


* Shippers of the mountain and Pacific coast territories, 
though they differ in the extent of their agreement with 
the railroads’ petition for a general 25 per cent increase, are of 
one mind in requesting that the Commission, whatever increase 
in rates it deems proper to grant, should order the increase on 
a straight cents per 100 pounds basis and not on a percentage 
basis, The shippers further agree that, should the Commission 
order a percentage increase, a maximum be set. This position 
of the western shippers, most of whom have the long haul to 
market, reflects their concern lest long-established market re- 
lationships be disturbed by the decision in Ex Parte 162, and 
was made clear at the hearing in Ex Parte 148-162, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah (see Traffic World, August 7, p. 482). 


Washington, Oregon Wheat 


The session August 14 opened with the presentation of 
several witnesses by Don Cary Smith, representing the Wash- 
ington State Farm Bureau, Oregon State Farm Bureau, Wash- 
ington-Idaho Wheat League, and the Oregon Wheat League. 
The first witness, R. B. Taylor, of Adams, Ore., representing 
the farm bureau in his state and the Oregon Wheat League, 
said the farmers realized the importance of establishing a 
freight rate level that would provide an efficient transportation 
system. ‘But we oppose the 25 per cent increase requested, 
ey ig the extent determined necessary by the Commission,” 
he said. 


Because a large proportion of the total Oregon wheat 
grown had to be exported from the state long distances at high 
freight rates, continued Mr. Taylor, a percentage rate increase 
would ‘‘work a hardship on us. If any percentage increase be 
granted, we suggest a maximum ceiling in cents per 100 pounds 
on agricultural commodities. A percentage increase without 
such a maximum would severely handicap us in our marketing.” 

Mr. Taylor told Mr. Barron that the prices of commodities 
the farmers bought had risen as high as the prices of commodi- 
ties sold by the farmer—‘though I have not figured it out 
mathematically.” 

An exhibit presented by Mr. Taylor indicated that 85 per 
cent of the commercially-grown Oregon farm crops were sur- 
plus to the needs of the state, and were exported beyond the 
state’s boundaries. 

Marion Weatherford, of Arlington, Ore., representing the 
Eastern Oregon Wheat League, seconded Mr. Taylor in sug- 
gesting that, if a percentage increase were granted, a definite 
cents per 100 pounds limit would be most equitable. In re- 
sponse to a question from Commissioner Aitchison, the witness 
agreed it would be desirable to both produce and consume the 
produce of the Pacific northwest in that area. 

Mr. Weatherford said that a flat 25 per cent increase would 
“make it impossible for us to sell wheat in the present markets, 
except at reduced prices. We would have to find other uses 
for wheat—perhaps feed our wheat and develop our own pork 
and pork produce industry, perhaps turn to chemurgy and the 
production of alcohol. The railroads would lose revenue both 
ways in such a case.” 

A rate increase on wheat could not be passed on to con- 
Sumers unless the market relationships were maintained, the 
witness said. He stated that a full 25 per cent increase on 
wheat “in our county would more than pay the railroads’ taxes 
of $30,000 annually in the county.” 

_ Walter Johnson, of Hatton, Wash., speaking for the Wash- 
ington-Idaho Wheat Growers League, said the league recognized 
that conditions required a full review by the Commission of 
the carriers’ earnings and revenues; that the injustices that a 


. which 1,000 cars were shipped from Utah in 1946, would no 
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percentage increase would work on commodities having the 
long haul to market should be fully weighed; that the rate on 
wheat was already high and a 25 per cent increase would be 
unfair; and that if a percentage increase were granted, a maxi- 
mum amount should be set. 

R. D. Flaherty, of Walla Walla, Wash., appearing for the 
farm bureau of his state and for the Washington State Potato 
Growers’ Association, said that the carriers” petition “places 
discriminations against some of our major farm crops.” 

He presented an exhibit which indicated, he said, that 
freight rates did not fluctuate with commodity prices. ‘“That’s 
the way you want it, isn’t it?” queried the Commissioner, add- 
ing that the rates.on farm commodities were fixed by the 
Commission during the depression and had remained stable, 
though farm prices had almost doubled. 

Mr. Smith conceded that the farmers “are not going broke 
and. are doing very well now.” 

Mr. Flaherty said that Washington was now raising a big 
crop of potatoes, of which about 70 per cent moved eastward. 
Potato acreage in the state would increase rapidly in the next 
few years, said he. To Commissioner Aitchison’s question as 
to where the increased production would be sold, the witness 
said, “in the markets of the nation,” to which the Commissioner 
observed that no crop grown faces more severe competition 
than do potatoes. Under cross-examination by Mr. Knudson, 
Mr. Flaherty said he hoped any increases granted in Ex Parte 
162 would be temporary. 

Pressed to name a rate increase figure beyond which market 
relations would be disturbed, the witness replied that “anything 
beyond the Ex Parte 148 increases would hurt us.” 

Mr. Barron questioned the witness particularly on a graph 
in his exhibit which represented almost no change in the freight 
rate on wheat to the central market from 1920 to 1945. 


Utah Farm Bureau Federation 


Frank G. Shelley, executive secretary, Utah State Farm 
Bureau Federation, cited several farm crops grown in the 
state, which, said he, ‘‘are in no condition to pay higher freight 
rates.” 

Considerable acreage of lettuce were being plowed up 
because costs of transportation and marketing were higher than 
the growers could realize for their crop, he said. Celery, of 


longer be shipped if the proposed freight rate increases were 
allowed. He concluded: 


Obviously agriculture in the intermountain west cannot stand in- 
creases in freight rates, It is evident also that any freight rate increases 
will retard if not prevent the development of the tremendous potential 
commercial fertilizer resources of the west. The only alternative is to 
increase the cost of agricultural products, by some process, to con- 
sumers, which will contribute to increased inflationary pressure. I ask 
that the request of the railroads be denied in the interests of the 
general welfare of this country. 


Poultry 


R. L. McDonough, of Salt Lake City, representing the Utah 
Poultry Producers Cooperative Association, said California 
poultry producers had notified him they opposed any increase in 
freight rates. 

The poultry industry at present was paying, and for the 
past several years had more than paid its way as related to 
other commodities shipped by rail, said Mr. McDonough. 

With decontrol of prices of poultry and poultry products 
under O. P. A. regulations, he said, it was certain that a pre- 
ponderance of egg tonnage would commence to move to the 
large markets of the east, and the carriers would again benefit 
from business that had practically stopped in the past three 
years. A return of the eastward traffic would produce nearly 
10 times more additional revenue per car at its normal rate 
without any rate increase whatever, he added. 

Mr. McDonough continued: 



















In relationship to distance we feel that presently existing maximum 
rates should not be further increased as a means of bringing the 
carriers additional revenue, but should be surveyed from the standpoint 
of what they may be made to produce by a revision of minimum 
weights. We likewise urge that no rate increase be allowed on dressed 
poultry from this territory. 


The witness said that traffic in corn for poultry feed, now 
lost to the carriers “because the farmers want black market 
prices which we will not pay,’ would again become available. 
Commissioner Aitchison observed that the railroads had been 
getting grain traffic unprecedented in history and did not have 
the cars to move the grain offered them. 

When Mr. McDonough suggested that the Commission 
“should bring out of this case a formula for increasing carriers’ 
earnings, when needed, or decreasing them as required without 
any serious disturbances in the general rate structure,’’ Com- 
missioner Aitchison asked him if he knew of any such formula. 
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“I wish I did,” the witness replied, concluding by urging that 
no increase be imposed on the poultry industry of the mountain- 
Pacific states and that any increase found necessary and justi- 
fied should not be allowed on a percentage basis, “except per- 
haps as to class rates and 1. c. 1. commodity rates.” The witness 
























































also asked that the Commission remove the temporary increases 

that were restored July 1, 1946, in Ex Parte 148. 
Under cross-examination by Mr. Knudson, Mr. McDonough 
said that 60 per cent of the production moved by rail, and that 
the truck movement of Utah poultry products to the west 
coast was increasing. He agreed that the 5 per cent additional 
increase in Official Territory on eggs would be an added burden 
| to Utah shippers. 


Montana Farm Bureau 


Claude Gray, a rancher, president of the Montana State 
Farm Bureau, testified that any rate increase would be a fixed 
cost to the farmer, and would tend to eliminate the marginal 
producer. “Most of our farm products now have a subsidy to 
maintain production, which is strong evidence that they cannot 
bear any freight rate increase,” he stated. 

The wool industry, he continued, was now asking the Com- 
mission to reduce wool rates, and was asking Congress for a 
subsidy to continue Until 1950. The dairy industry, he said, 
was the most highly subsidized industry in the country. The 
recent increase in milk prices of two cents a quart, and in 
butter prices of 25 cents, “are not increases to the farmer, but 
merely replace subsidies,” he said. 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Eugene Read, manager of the transportation department, 
Oakland, Calif., Chamber of Commerce, said that rail rates 
in California had increased greatly. The effect of the Ex Parte 
148 decision was to increase 1. c. 1. rates not 6 per cent but 
18.7 percent, and not 3 per cent but 15.7 per cent, he said. 
Effective September 1, new rates between California and the 
Pacific northwest would take effect, being 5 to 40 per cent 
higher than at present, he said. He agreed with Commissioner 
Aitchison that the effect of such increases would be to reduce 
discrimination against intermediate points. 

“On transcontinental traffic, we believe that some com- 
modities, because of competitive conditions, should have either 
a flat increase, or if a percentage increase then should have a 
maximum,” said he. Such commodities were canned goods, 
sugar, rice, beans, and floor covering, he said. 


A. W. Brown, secretary and traffic manager of the Parafine 
Co., Inc., and its subsidiary, who entered testimony at the Chi- 
cago hearing before Examiner Weaver, said he had memoranda 
from all but one of the floor covering manufacturers in the 
United States, in which the industry asked that the Commis- 
sion, if it finds necessary increases in rail revenues, should 
order increases on carload shipments of floor covering on a 
straight basis of so many cents per 100 pounds; and that the 
Commission, should it order a percentagewise increase, set a 
reasonable maximum charge. 


Denver Shippers 


S. Dickinson, commissioner of the transportation 
department, Denver Chamber of Commerce, presented several 
witnesses. He said Denver shippers were not opposed to some 
increase in freight rates but did oppose increases on short 
notices, and any percentage increases. 

Edmund R. St. Louis, traffic manager of the Merchants 
Biscuit Co., Denver, asked the Commission to exclude bakery 
goods from any freight rate increases that the railroads may 
be given. Wages and the cost of raw materials had risen in the 
bakery industry and the sale of finished bakery goods products 
still was under control of O. P. A., the witness said. 

R. E. Edwards, general traffic manager, Goldbert Brothers 
and Hassco Hardware & Steel Supply Co., Denver, asked that 
any increase be limited to six months, subject to re-examination 
at that time in the light of then-existing conditions, and that 
“any increases found justified be on a cents per 100 pound 
basis instead of on a percentage basis, so as not to disturb 
present relationships.” 

J. C. Niemeyer, traffic manager, General Iron Works Co., 
Denver, said that the firms with which his company operated 
on a cooperative arrangement were not opposed to some gen- 
eral increase in freight rates, “but they ask that the Commis- 
sion limit the amount of increase to the minimum necessary 
to permit the railroads to give to the shippers adequate service, 
and at the same time to allow the railroads a fair return on 
their investment.” 

W. W. Anderson, traffic manager, the Dorr Co., Denver, 
suggested that “the freight costs relationship as between all 
points of origin and all points of destination as were estab- 
lished before the effect of the interim application of Ex Parte 
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148 should be maintained. . It is our hope that the Commis- 
sion will anchor the increase to the rate bases (100 per cent 
or first class) themselves, scaling classes and commodities to 
those increased bases in the direct proportion that such classes 
and commodities now bear to the present first class rates and 
before effect of the interim use of Ex Parte 148. ... The 25 
per cent increase asked is more than the traffic will bear and 
will tend to reduce the tonnages which would accrue under a 
smaller percentage.” 


M. J. B. Co. 


F. D. Kensinger, general traffic manager of the M. J. B. 
Co. and the Western Can Co., San Francisco, said he was in- 
terested that the rate relationships be preserved. He did not 
object to a freight rate increase, but did oppose any percentage 
increase. “We have already ordered trucks to do our Own 
hauling within 40 miles,” he stated. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Louis B. Fitzgerald, general traffic manager of the Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, presented testimony in 
further support of his Chicago testimony, “to the effect that 
percentage increases in the rates on grain and grain products 
will result in undue and unreasonable disadvantage to long 
haul shippers.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barron, the witness conceded that 
a percentage increase in freight rates might work to the dis- 
advantage of a shipper in one direction, but to his advantage 
in another. 


Klamath Basin Rates Bureau 


Paul D. Taylor, manager, Klamath Basin Rates Bureau, a 
department of the Klamath County, Ore., Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the bureau “protests any increase whatsoever under 
Dockets Ex Parte 148, 162, or 163, on the premise that the 
presently published rates and ratings are far in excess of rea- 
sonable, just, and equitable.” 

The findings of the Commission in the class rate decision, 
said he, “when effective will further increase the prejudice 
against Klamath Falls and Oregon, and enhance the preference 
enjoyed by Western Trunk Line competitors.” 


California Dried Fruits 


Beg Irving F. Lyons, appearing for the Dry Fruit Association 
of California, and the Canners’ League of California, prefaced 
his statement by observing that he saw a similarity between 
the testimony presented in the present proceedings and that 
presented in the older Ex Parte 123 case. 


Canned goods produced in California, accounting for 
slightly over 50 per cent of the nation’s production, were com- 
petitive with canned goods produced elsewhere in the Unitcd 
States, and with fresh fruits, he said, continuing: 


We are not opposing the carriers’ application for a rate increase. 
Our quarrel is that they have not named maximums for canned goods 
and dried fruit, to prevent a widening of the differential between our 
section and other sections of the country. 


He presented an exhibit purporting to show the differen- 
tials the Pacific coast canning industry encountered from com- 
petitors in other regions. He stated the difference in weight 
minima applying from the Pacific coast and from other pro- 
ducing areas was quite large, 60,000 pounds as against 36-40,000 
pounds. 

He. proposed the following maxima: If a 25 per cent in- 
crease were granted, 10 cents a 100 pounds; if 20 per cent, 
8 cents; if 15 per cent, 6 cents, etc. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Knudson, the witness said that, if 
the Commission found the carriers required a 25 per cent in- 
crease, they should have it, “but we want a maximum in cents 
per 100 pounds.” Water traffic to the east in canned goods 
was now less than in the pre-war period, he said. 


Washington Shippers 


F. L. Jones, of the Walla Walla Canning Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., presented a position similar to that of the preceding 
witness. He told Mr. Knudson, under cross-examination, that 
1946 carloadings of canned goods would exceed those of any 
other year. “If we received a rate increase, we would pass 
it on to the consumer. Competition would regulate that,” he 
said. “Our members generally know that the railroads need 
relief. We leave the amount to the Commission. We want 
maximum limits on our commodity.” 

Mr. Jones said that canned goods were sold f. o. b. point of 
origin, with the buyer choosing his own routing. . 

Frank Clay, secretary-manager, Portland Traffic Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., presented an exhibit for the’ Northwest 
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Canners Association. The rate by water to New York City 
was $.955, he said, and the all-rail rate was $1.02. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Barron, the witness said that there 
were no miscellaneous or handling or unloading charges on the 
dock at New York City, but that drayage-would be extra. He 
suggested the same maxima as had Mr. Lyons 25 per cent 
and 10 cents a 100 pounds; 12.5 per cent and 5 cents a 100 
pounds, etc. 
North Pacific Millers 


R. D. Lytle, representing the North Pacific Millers Associa- 
tion, presented several witnesses. 

H. W. Taylor, of Seattle, said he did not oppose any 
increase in rates the Commission might find necessary, but 
did oppose the carriers proposed method of making increases. 
“A 25 per cent increase would bar us from selling flour in the 
eastern market, until a surplus of wheat was built up in the 
Pacific northwest and the price of wheat was lowered,” he 
said. 

Like other witnesses, he opposed a percentagewise increase, 
and proposed an increase in cents per 100 pounds, “so as not 
to disturb market relationships.” 

“Why shouldn’t market relationships be disturbed?” asked 
Commissioner Aitchison. 

“T don’t know what we would do with our flour and wheat,” 
the witness replied. 

It was preferable to ship all-rail rather than rail-water- 
rail, the witness continued, because the transit time was less, 
and there was less damage to shipments. 

’ Should rail rates be raised, Mr. Taylor continued, some 
flour tonnage from the Pacific northwest to California would 
be diverted to the water lines, “if water rates remain the same.” 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Barron, the witness said 
that before the war, “we shipped 80 per cent of our flour to 
Atlantic ports by water.” 

Phil I. Welk, of the Preston-Schaeffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, representing members of the North Pacific Millers As- 
sociation, said that flour was now shipped through the Panama 
Canal to Gulf and Atlantic ports, and from there moved into the 


interior. The rate by water was 43 cents per 100 pounds, with . 


accessorial charges bringing this to 55 cents, he said; the rail 
rate was $.975 to New York. 


Hearing Ends 


The hearing at Salt Lake City concluded August 15 with 
the testimony of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, of Port- 
land, Ore., the Washington Cooperative Farmers’ Association, 
the Insulating Wallboard Traffic League of the United States, 
and coal and canning interests centered in Utah. 

__Mr. Lytle, of Portland, Ore., secretary of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, presented an exhibit which indicated that, 
whereas in 1920 there were 70 flour mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, today there were 25. The freight 
rate to Chicago in 1918 was 50 cents per 100 pounds; in 1938 
if was changed to 71 cents; under the carriers’ proposal it 
would go to 89 cents if the 25 per cent increase were granted, 
to 78 cents if a 10 per cent increase were granted. A 25 per 
cent increase would advance the rates on grain and flour from 
Minneapolis to New York only 10% cents with a 40,000 min- 
imum, whereas the same increase would advance the rate from 
the Pacific northwest to New York 24 cents with an 80,000 min- 
imum, Mr. Lytle testified. 

The witness asked the Commission to restore differentials 
as they existed June 30, 1946. Stating that the carriers had 
not replied to his letter requesting exceptions and relief on 
grain and flour from his region, Mr. Lytle concluded: 


We are not opposing the carriers’ petition for increased revenue, 
but do oppose the ways proposed. We oppose a percentage increase, 
but if such is granted, we want maximums set. The present rail rates, 
which are much higher than on other commodities, and which apply to 
a minimum weight per car of 80,000 pounds, should be <ufficient. Our 
mills want to put flour in the markets where we have been selling. We 
can’t see why the rail lines would want to lose that freight revenue. 
There must be some way to get together. 


Washington Farmers 


Ralph L. Shepherd, secretary-manager of the Seattle Traf- 
fic Association, testifying on behalf of the Washington Co- 
operative Farmers’ Association, said that Department of Agricul- 
ture reports indicate “that the sharp decline in volume of move- 
ment of traffic réferred to in carriers’ petition might be due to 
falling off of movement -of traffic in connecticn with the war 
effort, instead of agricultural products.” He said it appeared 
that the carriers arrived at their conclusion during a period of 
reconversion when production was affected by labor disputes, 
— slow-downs, etc., thereby causing production curtail- 
ment. 

_ Asserting that the association he represented had been very 
active in urging Congress to repeal the land grant act, Mr. 
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Shepherd said that the abolition of land-grant rates effective 
October 1 would create additional revenues to the carriers 
affected, which should partially offset the loss of war traffic. 
“The carriers’ proposal discriminates against agricultural 
products by imposing greater increases on most of these com- 
modities than on some products of other industries,” the wit- 
ness said, citing maximum increases of 12 cents a ton on iron 
ore, and 10 cents a 100 pounds on lumber and wood pulp. His 
exhibit purported to show that future tonnage movements of 
agricultural products would remain at a high level. 


With increased freight rates, farmers of the Pacific north- 
west might have to cut production, thereby reducing volume 
for shipment, which would not help the carriers, the witness 
concluded. 


Wallboard Industry 


E. F. Brady, representing the Cortex Sales Corporation of 
Portland, several other insulating companies, and the Insulat- 
ing Wallboard Traffic League of the United States, said the 
industry “opposes entirely any increase in freight rates, unless 
the O. P. A. agrees to an increased price on our product.” 

The 25 per cent increase would eliminate shipments of his 
company east of Chicago, he said. Published rates from south- 
ern California to Portland would increase the rate from 37 
cents to 52 cents, and a 25 per cent increase on this would 
bring the rate to 65 cents, the witness stated. - 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Knudson, the witness said 
that 90 per cent of his company’s production was being chan- 
neled to veterans’ housing. He said his company was working 
around the clock, seven days a week, and had orders on hand 
assuring that such production would continue for the next 
three years. 

To a question from Mr. Barron, the witness replied that 
manufacturers in New Orleans, Cloquet, Minn., and firms in 
Mississippi and Florida competed with his company in the 
California market. 


Utah Coal Operators 


D. P. Manley, executive secretary, Utah Coal Operators’ 
Association, said his members were opposed to any increase. 
Increases in any amount would retard coal production, and 
would result in a loss of markets to competing fuels such as 
natural gas and oil, he said. “It is a question of mutual sur- 
vival,” continued the witness. “Were it not for export business, 
many Utah coal mines would now be idle. The lack of assur- 
ance of supplies of coal, due to miners’ strikes, militates against 
the use of coal. One cannot blame the consumers.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barron, the witness said that the 
association had increased the price of its railroad coal in the 
last six months by 21 cents a ton, representing a 15 per cent 
increase. 

Utah Canners 


The testimony of H. W. Prickett, transportation consultant, 
department of publicity and industrial development, State of 
Utah, together with that of two witnesses for the Utah Canners’ 
Association, completed the hearing. 

The first witness, Harvey F. Cahill, secretary-treasurer, 
Utah Canners Association, testified that the 1946 pack would be 
1,000,000 cases under 1945. In the war years, from 20 to 30 
per cent of the production was purchased by the government, 
he said. Utah canners shipped to practically all states in the 
United States. 


J. F. Gimlin, also representing Utah canners and freezers, 
said the industry in Utah was in agreement with the proposal 
made earlier by spokesmen for the canning industry in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific northwest, that if a percentage increase 
were ordered, a maximum in cents per 100 pounds according 
to the formula 10 cents per 100 pounds with a 25 per cent 
increase, 6 cents with a 15 per cent increase, etc., should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Prickett introduced two exhibits showing the freight 
revenues on canned goods resulting from the application of the 
June 30, 1946, rates as increased by various percentages, and 
as so increased, holding, as a maximum, an increase of 6 cents 
per 100 pounds over the June 30 rates. 

He said that the Utah canners opposed in principle any 
increase on canned goods, and were offering a proposal similar 
to that made by canners of California and the Pacific north- 
west for a straight cents-per-100-pounds maximum, observing 
that the proposal would result in the same absorptions as the 
sugar industry has. . 


His exhibit purported to show that the 1940 shipments of 
canned goods from Utah, under the rate in effect June 30, 1946, 
would bring freight charges of $697,128; with the 6 per cent 
increase granted in Ex Parte 148, $738,288; with 10 per cent 
additional, $765,982; and with 10 per cent and a maximum of 
6 tents a 100 pounds, $759,466. 

Commissioner Aitchison announced that 45 verified state- 
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ments had been lodged with the Commission at Salt Lake 
City, and, without objections, would all be received. The hear- 
ing was suspended. 


Verified Statements 


Among the affidavits and verified statements accepted by 
the Commission at Salt Lake City were the following: 

M. P. Holt, manager, transportation department, Public 
Service Commission of the State of Wyoming, Cheyenne. He 
stated that “it is our opinion the additional 5 per cent increase 
in Official Territory was improperly allocated to the traffic. ... 
The result of the Commission’s directive in Docket No. 28300 
creates an adjustment of class rates, with anticipated reflection 
to presently established exception rates, that, in our opinion, 
is preferential to adjacent territory. . . . We respectfully urge 
that the Commission deny proponents request for a general 
25 per cent increase (and) that the mountain Pacific district be 
separately considered and treated in accordance with a directed 
study of the conditions obtaining in the area as developed in 
these proceedings.” 

H. B. Schaefer, supervisor of transportation of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Montana, at Helena. 
He said the board objected to the granting of the increase for 
two reasons: “1. That the economic situation of the users of 
railroad service must be closely scrutinized to determine what 
measure of increase, if any, they can likewise bear in that the 
alleged of railroads for additional revenue is premised on their 
financial or economic situation; and 2. That the percentage 
method of increasing rates, fares and charges, more especially 
freight rates and charges, places an undue burden on the long- 
haul shipper.” 

C. Frank Reynolds, chief of transportation of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho, at Boise. He stated 
that “the additional 5 per cent temporary increase in Official 
Territory has created a very unfair situation in interterritorial 
combination through rates versus one factor through rates. ... 
Rates should not be increased at this time, but should the 
Commission find increases justified, they should be temporary 
and set to expire at a certain date (since) it has not been the 
general practice of the carriers to blanketly reduce rates volun- 
tarily when returns are better than satisfactory.” 

E. L. Peterson, of Marion County, Oregon, director of the 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture. He asserted that 
freight charges must come out of the cash income of Oregon 
farmers, and could not be passed on to anyone else. 

John H. Carkin, counsel for the Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner of Oregon. He urged that the percentage increases peti- 
tioned for by the carriers affecting Pacific northwest com- 
modities be not allowed, and that any increase be made by 
adding uniform increases stated in cents per 100; and that if 
this be deemed not practical, the Commission, in fixing a per- 
centage increase, place a limit thereon in cents per 100 pounds; 
and that either no increases be made on the products of agri- 
culture including livestock or that lesser increases be made 
thereon. ; 

F. L. Jager, rate expert of the Washington Department of 
Transportation, at Olympia. He stated: “This is a revenue case 
and the carriers have requested a blanket increase of 25 per 
cent with special treatment accorded a number of basic com- 
modities by limiting the increase in cents per 100 pounds. 
Fruits, vegetables and lumber products are given special treat- 
ment and it is our position that all agricultural products, par- 
ticularly referring to grain and grain products, should be given 
the same consideration.” 

Vernon R. Stedman, representing the advisory commission 
to the governor of the state of Washington. He said the ad- 
visory commission opposed the blanket percentage increase of 
25 per cent because it would be harmful to industrial and agri- 
cultural development throughout the state. 


Agriculture 


E. T. Taylor, master of the Idaho State Grange, of Coeur 
d’Alene. The grange, he stated, asked that the application be 
denied, that the Commission determine the amount of relief 
necessary and levy increases evenly over all citizens of the 
country. 

R. G. Scerce, secretary, Hood River, Ore., Traffic Associ- 
ation. He stated that “the fruit industry has indicated will- 
ingness to see the carriers properly compensated for the services 
they render, and they are hopeful that the Commission will 
proceed in Docket 162, following principles used in connection 
with increases under Ex Parte 148. . . . The request of the 
carriers is excessive. .. .” 

Harry R. Sandquist, county agent, Malheur county, Oregon. 
He said an increase in freight rates on vegetables would seri- 
ously affect the market for vegetables grown in Malheur county, 
as it would for other agricultural commodities produced. 

E. L. Potter, head of the division of agricultural economics 
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of the Oregon State College, at Corvallis. He stated that “the 
Oregon farmer must pay a large amount of freight on both his 
sales and his purchases, and these freight charges must come 
out of his pocket and cannot be passed on.” 

M. O. Stratford, manager, Idaho Potato & Onion Shippers 
Association, Inc. He said that Idaho farm producers were al- 
ready heavily burdened by O. P. A. orders, and O. D. T. orders; 
that it had been necessary for the government to come to the 
rescue of the potato industry and that “when an industry is 
not able to operate without direct government assistance, addi- 
tional burdens through still higher freight rates will cause even 
greater distress. .. . Freight increases would cripple our area.” 

Morton Tompkins, master of the Oregon State Grange. 
He said that “the requested increase is not a general 25 per cent 
increase on all commodities, as commonly represented, but a 
selective increase which has the effect of changing basic rate 
structures to the detriment of western agriculture.” 

A. A. Dunlap, manager and treasurer, Grass Valley Grain 
Growers, Inc., Sherman County, Ore. He said that present 
freight rates were in line with the price the farmer receives 
under ceiling, “which is the present price on wheat that we can 
deliver.” 

Harold F. Logue, secretary, Ontario Commercial 
Malheur County, Ore. He said that added freight rates would 
greatly curtail the $3,000,000 which was the annual income of 
the county’s farmers. 

Alfred C. Cordon, attorney, and John H. Webb, executive 
secretary, Idaho Farm Bureau Federation. They said the bu- 
reau “vigorously protests any increase in railway rates, fares, 
and charges and express rates and charges upon interstate com- 
merce flowing out of or into the state of Idaho.” ? 

Ben B. Johnson, temporary chairman, Idaho Agricultural 
Council. He stated the proposed increase would force many 
farm producers out of business. “Since it has been necessary 
for the government to come to the rescue of agriculture, and in 
particular, the potato industry, the livestock growers, the grain 
growers, the dairy producers, and the sugar beet growers... 
it is clearly evident that the proposed freight rate increase 
would be a crippling blow to agriculture. It would necessarily 


_mean further governmental assistance.” 


Cattle and Sheep 


R. L. Clark, of Portland, Ore., president of the Pacific 
Wool Growers. He reaffirmed the affidavit he filed in Ex Parte 
148, that percentage increases, “even though small,” would seri- 
ously affect the whole livestock economy. 

L. A. McClintock, chairman of livestock committee, Oregon 
Farm Bureau Federation. He asked that the application for 
increases be denied, stating that the livestock producers of the 
Pacific northwest were operating with a nearly 300 per cent in- 
crease in labor costs. 

Mabel Irwin, secretary of the Northwest Livestock Shippers 
Traffic League, of Portland. She opposed any percentage in- 
crease in the freight rates on livestock “without a maximum 
limit upon the amount of the increase.” : i 

W. B. Snider, rancher and president of the Lake County 
Livestock Growers Association, Oregon. He protested against 
the proposed 25 per cent increase, “because the entire burden 
of this increase will be taken from the producer, not in the form 
of a 25 per cent increase but more nearly in the form of a 
50 per cent increase, because we have to ship everything we 
sell, and also everything we buy.” 

Harry |. Stearns, of the Stearns Cattle Co., of Prineville, 
Ore. He said that because of the long haul from his area to 
the central markets, “an increase in the cost of transportation 
would affect our western livestock industry adversely.” 


A. R. Bohoskey, of Yakima, Wash., president of the Yakima 
Sheep Co. He said that “we certainly cannot continue in busi- 
ness with any further increases in our costs of operation. We 
are at the end of the road.” 


Grain and Beans 


C. K. Barker, chairman of Gilliam County, Ore., Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee. He said that an average in- 
crease in cost of one-half cent a bushel on grain shipped from 
his county would amount to more than $30,000,000 on wheat 
alone, “approximating the annual property tax now paid by 
the railroads.” 

H. M. Bull, manager, Condon Grain Growers, Condon, Ore. 
He stated that a 25 per cent increase in freight rates for grain 
moving to Portland would have the effect of reducing the 
county’s income from grain by more than $22,000 annually. 


Club, | 





A. A. Dunlap, manager and treasurer, Grass Valley Grain 


Growers, Inc., Sherman County, Ore. He said present rates were 
in line with the price the farmer receives under ceiling. 

R. F. Ahern, traffic manager, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., San 
Francisco. He urged that if a 25 per cent increase were found 
justified, it be made subject to a maximum increase of 10 cents 
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per 100 pounds on rice and beans, and that if a lesser percent- 
age increase were granted, an appropriate maximum be estab- 
lished. 

Sugar 


E. L. Fischer, traffic manager, Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
Ogden, Utah. He protested any increase in the rates and charges 
on sugar beets, molasses moving between factories for further 
refining, and the proposed increases of 40 cents per ton on coal 
and 20 cents per ton on lime rock. 


Miscellaneous 


H. A. Leatart, traffic manager, American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation, Trona, Calif. He stated that any increase in 
rail rates would encourage early return of foreign competition 
for domestic producers of potash, and proposed that any per- 
centage increase authorized be limited to a stated maximum 
amount per ton, the maximum increase to be 75 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds if the percentage increase be 10 per cent or 
less, and to be increased in the amount of 5 cents above 75 
cents for each 1-point increase above 10 per cent in the per- 
centage increase. 

Ten cOpper producers, representing “practically the entire 
copper production of the United States,” through C. A. Butler, 
chairman, Copper Producers Traffic Committee, N. Y. He stated 
that “the full additional increases in freight rates now sought 
by the carriers are unreasonable and in excess of their revenue 
needs. We oppose the over-all increase of 25 per cent on copper, 
and shall rely on the Commission to determine what, if any, 
additional increase is justified.” . 

Henry W. Kircher, vice-president and general manager, 
Lumber Dealers, Inc. He objected to a percentage form of 
increase on lumber and asked a flat cents per hundred pounds 
increase in the amount the Commission may determine. 

Herbert F. Alvin, president of the Western Traffic Con- 
ference, Inc., San Gabriel, Calif. He prayed that the Commis- 
sion “grant only very moderate additional increase, if any, 
until they have an opportunity to study the actual effects to 
the net earnings of the transcontinental lines, brought about 
by increases already granted by Ex Parte 148, and the full 
earnings on government freight these carriers will enjoy after 
the land grant rates are cancelled.” 

F. O. Sandstrom, secretary-traffic manager, Colorado & 
New Mexico Coal Operators Assn., Denver. He stated that “the 
proposed graded increases in rates on bituminous coal from our 
fields to destinations in this territory—namely, 15, 30 and 40 
cents, respectively, depending upon the volume of the rates, 
compared with the flat increase of 15 cents for the Eastern 
Territory, is inequitable, unreasonable and discriminatory.” 


James M. Coon, general managér, Western Wool Storage 
Co., Oregon. He said that a 25 per cent increase in wool freight 
rates “would precipitate further liquidations of sheep outfits, 
and leave many of our ranges barren that are suitable only for 
sheep.” 

Earl H. Brockman, general manager, Idaho Egg Producers. 
He stated that a percentage increase would place Idaho at a 
further disadvantage to localities nearer the terminal market 
on both inbound and outbotind shipments, and said that in- 
creased freight and express rates “will irreparably injure the 
poultry industry of southern Idaho.” 

C. A. Grant. traffic’ manager, Husky Refining Co., Cody, 
Wyo. He said his company did not opnose the petition of the 
carriers, but did object to the method of applying the increase; 
and opposed the carriers’ proposal to apply a_ maximum in- 
crease to petroleum products only when shipped in tank cars, 
and a straight percentage increase when in packages, “since 
this indicates they have overlooked the 100 per cent emptv 
haul, and the mileage allowance paid by them on both loaded 
and empty movement of tank cars of private ownership... . 
As an economic bulwark against unemployment a huge road 
building program is anticipated, and petroleum asphalt should 
not be penalized by higher rates if it is to receive equal con- 
sideration with competitive materials. Asphalt should be in- 
creased the same amount as cement.” 


James W. Harley. director of traffic, United States Rubber 
Co., New York City. He said that, in the event increases were 
approved, “we suggest that they be in the form of stated 
amounts per net ton and that the amount be comparable with 
the flat amounts provided products of mines n. o. s. accorded 
exceptions to the 25 per cent increase under Group 392.” 


James M. Davidson, Jr., of Pueblo, Colo., representing the 
Pueblo Chamber of Commerce. He stated he did not protest 
the petition “provided that the changes effected do not result 
either in a further contraction of, or inequitable disruptions of 
relationships in, the market in which members trade.” 

F. A. Phillips, of Baker, Ore., president of Baker Produc- 
tion Credit Association. He stated that since 1941 many of the 
sheep operators have lost as much as $4 per head on a single 
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year’s operations, and that eastern Oregon has lost about 40 
per cent of its sheep population in the past five years. 

Frank S. Clay, secretary-manager, Portland, Ore., Traffic 
Association. He stated that the association asked that the pe- 
tition be denied in its present form and in lieu thereof, any 
increase granted, if justified, be stated in cents per 100 pounds 
to be added to the rates now in effect. 

F. L. Andrews, president, Davis Bros., Inc., Denver. He 
stated that, as a wholesale druggist and liquor dealer, he was 
anxious to see the railroads kept solvent, that he did not pro- 
test against an increase, but that he hoped the Commission 
would hold the increase down to whatever amount was needed 
to enable the railroads to give good service. 


Ex Parte 148-162 Hearing 
and Argument Postponed 


Commission sets back final hearing and argument 
each a fortnight on petitions of state commissioners, 
Traffic League, and others. Defines evidence still to be 
taken and issues instructions for filing and distribution 
of briefs. Brief date set at October 23 


By an order in Ex Parte 148-162 the Commission has post- 
poned the further hearing at Washington in those proceedings 
from September 4 to September 17 and the oral argument 
from September 9 to September 23. Briefs are to be submit- 
ted by October 25. 

As requested by the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, and others, the Commission ordered 
that the railroads, whose traffic data were shown on Sheet 12 
of Exhibit 45 in the proceedings, produce at the beginning of 
the September 17 hearing (a) an estimate for each line of its 
traffic, revenues, expenses, net railway operating income, fed- 
eral income tax “carry-backs,” and net income, based on the 
best available information and data for the calendar years 
1946 and 1947, separately, and (b) an estimate for each line 
of the financial effect of the Crosser bill, by which the rail- 
roads’ contribution to the’ railroad retirement fund increases 
gradually to 1952, when it will be 6% per cent for that and 
subsequent years. 

The order said testimony produced at the hearing should 
be confined to the data so required; to developments relating 
to the traffic, revenue, expenses, and fixed charges (including 
taxes) of the petitioners, “supplementing evidence already ad- 
duced; to matters, the presentation of which has been ar- 
ranged or reserved during the previous hearings herein or as 
may be arranged by agreement; and to rebuttal of previous 
testimony.” 

Parties having common interests were asked to consoli- 
date their presentations of evidence and argument and to 
avoid needless duplication or cumulation of evidence. 

The order said the Commission should receive, on or be- 
fore September 12, requests for allotment of time for oral 
argument, such requests to state the name of the party desir- 
ing to make the argument. It said parties might submit memo- 
randa in lieu of oral argument at their option, and that, if they 
elected to do, should file 115 copies with the Commission on or 
before September 23. It said this privilege was not exclusive 
of the right to file briefs as previously ordered, or to make use 
of memoranda on oral argument in the usual manner. 

The action was taken, according to the order, on consid- 
eration of motions and concurrences by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, N. A. R. U. C.. Southern Traffic League, and 
other public bodies and individuals seeking postponement of 
hearing and argument. Except te the extent aforementioned, 
the motions were overruled. 

The September 17 hearing will be before Division 2, con- 
sisting of Commissioners Aitchison, Mahaffie, Splawn, and 
Alldredge, while oral argument will take place before the en- 
tire Commission. 


Notice to Parties 


In a notice issued at the same time as the aforementioned 
order, Division 2 said the Commission would undertake to com- 
pile a list of counsel on whom briefs are to be served in order 
to lighten the burden with respect to service of briefs, and to 
lessen the expense of printing unduly large numbers of copies. 

Parties ‘having common interests were requested to “can- 
vass the situation among themselves” so it would be necessary 
to serve only one brief on one person representing each such 
group. The notice directed particular attention to the require- 
a = the Commission’s general rules of practice in regard 

o briefs. 

The notice, intended to develop the information necessary 

to compilation of the service list, was mailed to all persons 
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whose names were entered of record. It asked each counsel or 
interested party to inform the Commission on or before Octo- 
ber 1 whether (1) he would file a brief; (2) he should be served 
with copies of all briefs; and (3) he should be served only with 
briefs of such persons whom he might designate. Where two 
or more-counsel appeared for the same party, the notice said 
A should denote which of them should be served with 
riefs. 

Failure to respond by October 1, the notice said, would be 
considered as indicating the particular counsel would not file 
a brief and did not desire to be served with briefs of other 
parties. 

The notice said as soon as practicable after October 1, the 
Commission would compile and send to counsel or parties re- 
sponding to it a list of appearances, and the names and ad- 
puma of those counsel and parties on whom briefs must be 
serve 


Railroads Opposed Postponement 


Earlier in the week the railroads had asked the Commission 
to deny the petition of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. 

The National Industrial Traffic League filed a motion 
for postponement of rebuttal hearing and argument and to 
allow the filing of “adequate” briefs instead of the “memo- 
randum” briefs it said were called for in the announcement of 
the rebuttal hearing (See Traffic World, August 17, p. 491). 

The railroads said the reasons advanced for delay in the 
N. A. R. U. C. petition had been advanced in a motion pre- 
sented at the Chicago hearing on July 22 and certain of the 
grounds also advanced on behalf of the Southern Traffic League, 
as well as in a request of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
observed that these efforts for delay had been denied by the 
Commission. 

The association petition sought a delay of more than three 
months in a proceeding in which time was of the essence, said 
the railroads. They said there had been a greater time lag 
between imposition of increased costs making increased rates 
necessary and the granting of the relief because the April wage 
increases were retroactive to the first of the year. 

As to the association assertion that the Commission would 
not have a reliable basis on which to forecast the future rev- 
enue pattern of the railroads, the latter said it was without 
foundation, adding that it was inherent in a general rate case 
that the prescribed rates would operate only with respect to 
the future and the revenue results dependent in part on the 
future level of traffic “so that the Commission is obliged to 
look into the future to some extent.” The Commission’s object 
was to estimate operating results rather than future traffic 
level, the railroads said, and that the level of expenses was of 
equal importance with the level of traffic in such a determina- 
tion. They continued by saying that there probably would be 
as many uncertainties three or four months “from now” as 
now, the Commission still being under the necessity of looking 
into the future. 

The railroads denied any merit to the suggestion that the 
effect of the emergency increases on rail revenues could not 
be determined, saying there was no substantial dispute as to 
what the July 1 increase amounted to, estimated by the Com- 
mission as 64% per cent. With respect to the request for 30 
specified railroads to make a showing with respect to estimated 
carry-back credits for 1946 and 1947, the railroads said: 


Rails Object to Carry Back Estimate 

Not the least amazing feature of this petition is that while insisting 
this this proceeding has no emergency aspects and should be delayed 
in order to obtain the benefit of information as to operating results 
for later months than is now available, it yet insists upon the im- 
portance of the carry-back provisions of the tax laws and suggests 
the possibility that the railroads’ 1946 carry-backs might aggregate a 
billion dollars. The implications-.of the one line of argument are, of 
course, that the experience of the next few months will show that 
the railroads are operating at a profit so substantial that further 
increases may be unnecessary, whereas the implications of the other 
line of argument are that the railroads will continue to operate with 
so little profit for the remainder of this year that they will be entitled 
to very substantial amounts of tax carry-backs. 

There are at least two good and sufficient reasons why showings of 
the sort requested are uncalled for. In the first place, it is only as 
they relate to the carry-back of excess profits tax credits that the 
carry-back provisions of the tax laws involve the possibility of any 
substantial refunds to the railroads, and that feature expires at the 
end of this year. In other words, it is a non-recurring item and would 
in no event be of any importance in determining the permissible level 
of railroad rates after 1946. In the second place, the extent to which the 
railroads, under the present temporary provisions of the tax laws, 
may be able to make up in part for the inadequacy of their earnings 
this year by obtaining refunds of portions of the taxes paid by them 
in prior years is of no relevancy whatever in this case, except as it 
may be necessary to show the extent of the distortion in the operating 
results of the carriers due to the inclusion of these accruals. 


The railroads said they had tried in two ways to guard 
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against the misleading effect that might otherwise result from 
the fact that some of them were making monthly accruals in 
their accounts of estimated tax refunds so that their monthly 
reports to the Commission failed to that extent to reflect the 
actual results of their operations under the existing rates. The 
railroads said it was one thing to require a railroad to produce 
an estimate it had already made and had used as the basis for 
an accounting entry, but that it was quite a different thing to 
require it to make and produce an estimate it had not found 
necessary and did not propose to use for any purpose. The 
Commission was without authority to do that, they said. 

The Public Service Commission of Nevada, by telegram, 
and the Georgia and Wisconsin Public Service Commission, by 
petitions, advised the Commission that they joined in the 
N. A. R. U. C. petition in Ex Parte 162-148 requesting post- 
ponement of the Washington hearing and asking that the rail- 
roads be required to furnish data concerning carry-back ad- 
justments under the internal revenue code. 


State Action on 
Ex Parte 148 Increases 


The appended list shows action taken by each state, ab- i 
sence of action, or status of impending action, as far as it could | 
be ascertained, as of August 22. In some cases_the general 
“i noted may be subject to exceptions as to specified com- | 
modities. 


Alabama—Hearing held. No report received. 

Arizona—Same increase as the I. C. C. ls 

Arkansas—Hearing held July 22, no report received. 

California—Same increase as the I. C. C. \j 

Colorado—Same increase as the I. C. C. ii 

Connecticut—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Delaware—No Public Service Commission; therefore I. C. C. in- | 
creases are in effect intrastate. 

Florida—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Georgia—Hearing held. No report received. 

Idaho—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Illinois—Same increase as the I. C. C., except the 5 per cent. 

Indiana—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Iowa—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Kansas—Same increase as the I. C.. C. 

Kentucky—Same ingrease as the I. C. C., except the 5 per cent. 

Louisiana—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Maine—Same increase as the I. C C., with the 5 per cent. 

Maryland—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Massachusetts—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Michigan—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Minnesota—Hearing held July 29. No report received. 

Mississippi—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Missouri—Same imcrease as the I. C. C. 

Montana—Increases granted, varying from those authorized by the 
I. C. C., but the same as the state commission granted originally pur- 
suant to Ex Parte 148. 

Nebraska—Same increase as the I. C. C. Exception on sugar beets, 
sugar beet final molasses and wet beet pulp. 

Nevada—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

New Hampshire—Same increase-as the I. C. C., with the’ 5 per cent. 

New Jersey—Same increase as the J. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

New Mexico—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

New York—All but the 5 per cent, hearing on which has been set 
for September 9. 

North Carolina—Same increase as the I. C. C. Exception on 
switching. 

North Dakota—Hearing held August 20. No report received. 

Ohio—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Oklahoma—Hearing held July 25. No report received. 

Oregon—Same increase as the I. C. C., with a 50 cent minimum 
pickup item. 

Pennsylvania—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Rhode Island—Ne decision. 

South Carolina—Same increase as the I. C. C. Exception on pulpwood. 

South Dakota—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Tennessee—No action taken yet. 

Texas—Hearing postponed indefinitely. 

Utah—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Vermont—Same increase as the I. C. C., with the 5 per cent. 

Virginia—Same increase as the I. C. C., except the 5 per cent. 

Washington—Same increase as the I. C. C. Exception on coal, 
lignite, coke, and pickup and delivery. 

West Virginia—No action taken yet. 

Wisconsin—Same increase as the I. C. C. 

Wyoming—Same increase as the I. C. C. 


TRANSPORTER USERS BLUE BOOK 


A “Blue Book of Transporter Users,” just published by the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
Transporter motorized hand trucks, lists a total of 1,579 indus- 
trial companies who are using those trucks. The company 
introduced the first motorized hand truck in 1942, it says, adding 
that in 4% years following its introduction, 9,900 have been 
manufactured and sold. 
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Cotton Witness Suggests 16 Per Cent 
Rate Boost in Houston Hearing 


Southwestern Territory interests conclude presentation 
of testimony and exhibits, mostly antagonistic to freight 
increases, in sessions presided over by Commissioner 
Splawn. Spokesmen for various agricultural groups 
and for suppliers and producers of building materials 
contend trucks will get the traffic if rail rates go up. 
Representative of Texas hardware wholesalers says 
railroads should effect economies and elevate export 
rates to level closer to domestic rates before trying to 
obtain general increase. Question propounded by 
commissioner arouses “cloakroom discussion.” H. B. 
Cummins, appearing for Houston and Galveston com- 
mercial interests, offers proposal to raise rates on cot- 
ton 16 per cent, with maximum of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


In the last two days of the southwestern regional hear- 

ing at Houston, Tex., in Ex Parte 162, Increased Rates 
and Charges, 1946, and Ex Parte 148, Increased Rates and 
Charges, 1942, representatives of fruit and vegetable growers, 
live stock raisers, manufacturers of building materials, and 
suppliers of sand, gravel and stone offered testimony and 
exhibits adverse to rail freight rate increases of any kind, 
while cotton industry witnesses indicated they were concerned 
more with the method of application than with the measure 
of such increases. 


One of the cotton industry witnesses made a proposal 
for an increase of 16 per cent in the rail freight rates on 
cotton, with a maximum of 10 cents a hundred pounds. His 
proposal, apparently endorsed by cotton compress operators 
located at or near Gulf ports, differed from those made by 
spokesmen for interior compress plants, in that the latter had 
contended that any freight rate increases on cotton should 
be made on a straight percentage basis, without any maximum 
in cents a hundred pounds—but the “16 per cent, 10-cent max- 
imum” proposal went unchallenged by those who represented 
the interior compress plants. 


Contentions were made on behalf of Texas cement pro- 
ducers, growers of vegetables and citrus fruit, wholesale hard- 
ware dealers and others that any rail rate increase would 
force them to seek other means of transport, probably pri- 
vately-owned trucks. . 


Several traffic men present at the Houston hearing indi- 
cated in private conversations that they attached significance 
to a question that Commissioner Splawn, who presided at the 
hearing, addressed to a witness for commercial interests of 
El Paso, Tex., the afternoon of August 13. The witness was 
E. R. Tanner, secretary and traffic manager of the El Paso 
Freight Bureau—the traffic department of the El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The question Commissioner Splawn put 
to him was: . 

‘Do you think our war experience in moving people about 
over the United States and bringing them in contact with new 
stimulants of desires for consumer goods and services will re- 
sult in an increased demand on the part of the American people 
for goods and services that they will find a way to produce and 
distribute ?” : 

Mr. Tanner’s answer was that men back from service in the 
armed forces were experiencing dissatisfaction with their pre- 
war standard of living and would demand higher living stand- 
ards, so that “you must produce on a larger scale.” 

A few moments earlier, Commissioner Splawn had asked 
Mr. Tanner if he thought the public would consume more rather 
than less fruit and vegetables transported in refrigerator cars 
and trucks, in the future, than it had consumed in the past. 
Mr. Tanner said he had doubts about that, but that he thought 
present prices of those products were too high. Then the com- 
missioner wondered if it was Mr. Tanner’s opinion, as traffic 
advisor to a Chamber of Commerce, that the volume of produc- 
tion would continue to increase for a time, or whether there 
would be a leveling off of production. Mr. Tanner’s reply was 
a prediction that there would be a continuing increased output 
of commodities in general. 


Calls 25 Per Cent “Too Drastic” 


Mr. Tanner opposed a 25 per cent increase in freight rates 
as “too drastic.” Though he felt that the railroads were en- 
titled to sufficient revenue to maintain adequate and efficient 
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service and a fair return on investment, his view was that in- 
dustry in general likewise was confronted with higher costs and 
that it and the consuming public were entitled to consideration. 
He shared the concern shown by other Texas witnesses for dis- 
turbance of existing relationships by a percentage increase of 
any kind and particularly by one as high as 25 per cent. He 
offered an exhibit to substantiate his claim that percentage in- 
creases in the past had brought about a “distorted picture” as 
to the freight rate situation in the southwest. 


He showed willingness to accept a small increase, in cents 
a ton, on iron and steel articles from a new plant at El Paso. 
He saw prospects for movement of an increasingly heavy vol- 
ume of perishables in refrigerated trucks from the west coast 
and intermediate points to and through El Paso. He thought 
rates on so-called peddler car movements of fresh meats and 
packinghouse products were unduly high as compared with 
carload rates on such commodities. While the railroads gave 
fourth or fifth morning delivery on perishable traffic from the 
west coast to El Paso, the trucks, primarily private carriers, 
delivered such traffic in 36 hours, he said. He stated that the 
rail rates compared with motor common carrier rates on this 
traffic, except that the truck refrigeration charges were much 
less than those by rail. 


Cotton Witnesses 


V. Alexander, of Memphis, Tenn., member of the Alexander 
& McGinnis firm of traffic counselors, testified on behalf of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange and the Mississippi Valley Interior 
Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse Association, of Mem- 
phis. His testimony supplemented that given earlier by Mr. 
Bennett. Mr. Alexander urged that such increases as might be 
authorized on cotton should be by percentage and should apply 
to cotton transit charges, else short-haul traffic would be un- 
justly burdened. He said the rates on 90 per cent of the cotton 
moving for domestic consumption were below—in some cases 
far below—the maximum basis prescribed by the Commission 
in Nos. 28655 and 28800, 262 I.C.C.; that the carrier could in- 
crease the rates to the prescribed maximum basis and get 
revenue equal to or greater than that proposed in their petition, 
but that they should not be permitted to exceed that basis. 
Under questioning, he said there would not be great danger of 
cotton traffic diversion to barges and trucks if the Commission 
authorized a 10 per cent rate increase. 


J. B. Hubbard, of Dallas, engaged in the cotton business 
under the name of J. B. Hubbard & Co., president of the 
Texas Cotton Shippers Association, testified and offered several 
exhibits on behalf of the Dallas Cotton Exchange, Dallas Cotton 
Shippers Association, and Texas Cotton Association. He said 
that the railroads in 1931 had high rates on cotton to the ports; 
that cotton merchants who could afford to do so engaged in 
private trucking of cotton to the ports, and that this made it 
difficult for the average cotton merchant to compete. He added 
that the railroads then “came to our rescue” and published 
rates somewhere approximating the cost of trucking cotton to 
the ports, and that thereby the smaller cotton merchants were 
able to obtain negotiable bills of lading that enabled them, 
through use of bank credit, to finance their business and com- 
pete with other cotton merchants. 


“We fear that the carriers’ proposal of increasing the short- 
haul rates from Texas and Oklahoma origins to the Gulf ports 
the full 25 per cent while at the same time limiting the increases 
which are made in the longhaul rates to the domestic mills will 
bring back the cotton trucks,” said Mr. Hubbard. He, too, said 
any increase should be a uniform percentage increase. 


Preference for Rail Service 


Questioned as to the possibilities for movement of. cotton 
by trucks, Mr. Hubbard said he thought the whole cotton indus- 
try preferred to ship by rail. 

“Tf you ask a banker to lend you $175 on a bill of lading 
issued by some small truck line, he’s going to look at it a long 
while—but if I can go with a bill of lading from the Santa Fe or 
some other railroad, he knows he has a negotiable instrument,” 
said Mr. Hubbard. 


To an inquiry by Commissioner Splawn as to how much 
of an increase in rail rates there would have to be before cot- 
ton would be diverted from the railroads, Mr. Hubbard said 
that a 25 per cent increase, over a period of time—two or 


three years, perhaps—would “bring the trucks back” to hauling 
of cotton. 


Charles A. Stewart, of Fort Worth, appearing for the Texas 
& Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association, and the Livestock Traffic Asso- 
ciation, submitted two exhibits containing information showing 
lower average values of livestock in Texas than in the nation 
generally, and figures showing that, of livestock receipts at the 
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Fort Worth Stock Yards in 1945, 69.6 per cent moved by truck. 
He made no comment on the rate increase proposal. 


Ranchers’ Testimony 


He then called Fred T. Earwood, a rancher from Sonora, 
Tex., as a witness for the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Earwood said ranch labor costs had risen 100 to 
150 per cent since 1939; that the cost of drilling a well for 
watering of cattle had risen from $2,500 to $5,000 or $6,000; 
that feed costs were now about 300 per cent higher than in 1939, 
and that wire fence that cost $300 a mile in that year now cost 
about $600 a mile. An increase in rail freight rates would mean 
an increase in trucking of livestock, he averred. 

Robert Thompson, Texas & Pacific attorney, asked whether 
a 25 per cent increase in freight rates would not be “negligible” 
as compared with the other cost increases the witness had de- 
scribed. Mr. Earwood answered that such a freight rate in- 
crease might “break the camel’s back.” 

J. W. Sartwelle, of Houston, general manager of the Hous- 
ton Stock Yards and also engaged in the ranching business, 
said there was “no doubt” but that a rail rate increase would 
drive livestock traffic to the trucks. 

Commissioner Splawn announced receipt of two verified 
statements—one by Joseph H. Tedrow, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, the other 
by Charles H. Beard, general traffic manager of the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New York City. 


Pickup-Delivery Charge 


Mr. Tedrow said the rail proposal to raise to 50 cents a 
100 pounds the minimum for pickup and delivery service had 
caused disruption and confusion, “advancing many rates for 
short distances and small shipments until out of line, con- 
sidering the value of the service.” He said the Commission 
should not authorize this proposed increase in pickup and 
delivery charges until it had concluded its investigation in No. 
29555 and MC C-542, Rules, Etc., of Class I Common Carriers 
by Rail and Motor, and No. 29556 and MC C-543, Rates and 
Charges by Rail and Motor Common Carriers of Small Ship- 
ments—Under 300 Pounds. 

Mr. Beard objected to the exclusion of liquefied petroleum 
gas from the items affected by the rail proposal to limit to 6 
cents a hundred pounds the rate increase on petroleum products, 
including gasoline, oil and kerosene, in tank cars. He said lique- 
fied petroleum gas had received the same increase as gasoline, 
etc., in the general rate increase proceedings in Ex Parte Nos. 
115, 123 and 148. 


August 14 Session 


At the beginning of the August 14 hearing, E. P. Cannon, 
a certified public accountant, of Dallas Tex., was presented as 
witness by the Texas Industrial Traffic League. He offered an 
exhibit he had prepared, showing, among other things, that 
though freight railway operating expenses by the ton-mile had 
been higher in Southwestern Territory than in Western Trunk 
Line territory in 1943 (5.73 mills against 5.61 mills) and 1944 
(6.02 mills against 5.93 mills), this ton-mile figure in 1945 was 
higher in Western Trunk Line Territory at 7.35 mills as against 
7.08 mills in Southwestern Territory. 


Building Materials and Rates 


F. C. Hillyer, of Jacksonville, Fla., then called for the first 
of the witnesses he was presenting on behalf of 27 manufac- 
turers of various types of building material whom he repre- 
sented. The first witness was Preston R. Plumb, Houston home 
builder, who said he was now specializing in homes for veterans. 
He stated that present shortages of soil pipe and plumbing 
supplies, especially bathtubs, were critical, and that sheet rock 
(gypsum wallboard) was “most critical” in Houston. Asked 
by Commissioner Splawn what the outlook was for future move- 
ment of such building materials by rail, Mr. Plumb said that 
the suppliers would “swamp the railroads, as soon as these 
strikes get over with and they calm down and get to work.” 
(At the time he testified, a strike of building contractor em- 
ployes in Houston had been in progress about nine weeks.) 


Ralph E. Underwood, of Washington, D. C., assistant vice 
president of the U. S. Gypsum Co., the next witness, stated that 
his company had 42 plants located in widely separated parts 
of the country, at which asphalt and asbestos roofing and siding, 
insulation and various gypsum products were made. In some 
instances, he said, transportation costs accounted for as much 
as 40 per cent of the selling price. The freight rate increase 
now proposed by the railroads, he said, would remove the net 
profit on some items and would discourage further production 
of some of those items. Thereby, he said, the national housing 
program would be retarded, and the carriers’ attempt to obtain 
additional revenue would be defeated. 

’ Mr, Underwood said that “within reasonable limits of ac- 





curacy” the products he described represented about 20,000,000 
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tons a year, or about 1,000,000 cars on the basis of the pre- 
war minimum loading of 20,000 pounds. With respect to the 
prospective tonnage for the coming year, he said that produc- 
tion was controlled by federal authorities. He testified that 
about 65 per cent of the production of the industry moved by 
rail, and expressed a belief that an increase in the rail rates 
would “decidedly” affect distribution of that tonnage. 

Answering a question by S. R. Brittingham Jr., of counsel 
for Class I railroads, Mr. Underwood made what he termed 
“a very rough estimate” that the proposed freight rate increase 
would add about $250 to the cost of. a $6,000 home. 

P. E. Walsh, general traffic manager of the Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago, declared that a 25 per cent freight rate boost 
would entirely devour the profit on shipments of his company 
to many areas and would reduce the areas of distribution unless 
these shipments could be moved by other means. He said the 
corporation had withdrawn from business in 11 states, prior to 
June 30, because it “couldn’t stand the freight,” and that further 
withdrawals would become necessary if freight rates were 


now further increased. He said industry generally had accepted 
the 6 per cent increase authorized as of July 1, but that his com- | 


pany objected specifically to addition of 5 per cent to the 6 per 
cent increase in Official Territory. Under cross-examination, 


he agreed, at first, that the withdrawal of Celotex from business | 
in 11 states prior to July 1 was not attributable to freight rates, | 
but rather to narrownig of profit margins, but then added that | 


such withdrawal could be attributed to freight rates. 
Truck Movement of Roofing 


E. J. Eldridge, director of purchases and traffic of the 
Certain-Teed: Corporation, Chicago, manufacturer of gypsum 
products, roofing, and related building materials, stated that 
despite reduction of rail rates on roofing in the last few years 
about 50 per cent of that traffic was now moving by truck, or 
about 2% million tons. He said his company preferred to ship 
by rail, but that its customers wanted truck service. Of the 50 
per cent that the trucks handled, he said, about 80 per cent 
was transported by contract carriers, and the present rates of 
most of them were substanially the same as they were three 
years ago. 

A 25 per cent rail rate increase, Mr. Eldridge said, would 
divert business to the trucks and would force long-haul shippers 
to absorb an increase in the difference between the rate from 
his plant to point of delivery and the rate to such delivery point 
from the plant nearest to it. 


Rhodes C. Berry, assistant general traffic manager of the 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, said addition of 25 per cent to the 
rail rates on that company’s products in many cases would 
place the rate level beyond the point at which it would be 
economical to ship by rail. He placed in the hearing record a 
list of building materials as to which group of 27 companies, 
operating a total of 129 plants in the United States, expressed 
opposition to rate increases. 


Would Postpone Washington Hearing ~ 


Mr. Hillyer then stated that a petition had been filed with 
the Commission by the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, asking for postponement of the Wash- 
ington hearing in Ex Parte 162 and for extension of the time 
for filing of briefs until a date not prior to December 15. Mr. 
Hillyer said that the group of 27 builders and building material 
producers he represented planned to support the N.A.R.U.C. 
petition, and that he wanted to “put the parties on notice” now 
as to that intention. 


C. E. Bellew, of Kansas City, Mo., general manager and 
secretary of the Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, and chair- 
man of the motor carriers’ Interterritorial Standing Rate Com- 
mittee, gave testimony including reference to several exhibits, 
taking issue with the publication by the railroads of exception 
ratings. He referred to “low spot rates” that the railroads had 
published to meet truck competition. 


“During the past years,” he said, “the railroads have re- 
ceived class rate increases, that is, Ex Parte 123 and 148, while 
at the same time the actual rate structure has been decreasing 
by reason of the publication of rates and ratings such as shown 
on my exhibits. . . . A recent study by Dr. Edwards of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics would indicate 
that of all traffic moving on class rates. by the motor carrier 
industry in Western Trunk Line territory, at least 50 per cent 
of the traffic is moving on exception ratings as distinguished 
from classification ratings, but adequate statistics have not been 
made available to show the amount of traffic moving on de- 
pressed class scales. In our opinion the railroads should produce 
the correct figures covering the movement of these three types 
of rates in the course of these proceedings in order that the 
Commission may intelligently evaluate the importance of l.c.l. 
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exception ratings, low spot commodity rates and depressed 
class scales in the rate structure, and should require that these 
be adjusted before the granting of any blanket increase.” 
Questioned by C. B. Bee, special counsel for the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, Mr. Bellow admitted that motor 
carriers had started the “low spot” rates described, but Mr. 
Bellew said that the railroads had extended those rates in their 
competitive efforts and that the motor carriers, accordingly, 
had to follow suit. 
More Testimony on Cotton 


Stanton Brown, of Waco, Tex., president of the Exporters 
and Traders Compress and Warehouse Co. and vice president 
of the Southwestern Cotton Compress and Warehouse Associa- 
tion and of. the national cotton compress association, said he 
would like to see the rail cotton rates from Texas and Oklahoma 
“left as they are.” However, he added, “the railroads wouldn’t 
lose much if they held the increase to 10 per cent.” 

M. P. Hamby, of Dallas, traffic manager of the Dallas 
Cotton. Exchange and appearing also for the Dallas Cotton 
Shippers Association, joined in the controversy between cotton 
compresses and the ports and the cotton compresses at interior 
points. He said that all rates to the southwest from Texas 
and Oklahoma origins were considerably in excess of 40 cents a 
100 pounds and that, therefore, the proposed increase in such 
rates would be limited to a flat 10 cents a hundredweight. 

_ “Because of this fact, and because the rates from the same 
origins to the Texas ports are lower in cents per 100 pounds 
(many being under 40 cents, and therefore subject to the full 
25 per cent increase),” he said, “the rates to the Gulf ports 
would, under the. carriers’ proposal, receive much greater in- 
creases, percentagewise, than the rates to southwestern destina- 
tions, and such increases would be substantially greater in rela- 
ee to the 17000-3 rates than would the increases to the south- 
east.” 

He advocated that whatever increase the Commission might 
find justified be applied uniformly to all cotton rates as a uni- 
form percentage increase. 

J. C, McWilliams, a former member of the staff of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
now in private practice as a transportation statistician and 
consultant, gave testimony and statistical data in the form of 
exhibits that he had prepared for cotton compress companies, 
dealing with the relative cost of performing transportation serv- 
ice, under the varying minima involved in the cotton freight 
rate structure. The point of his compilation was that if the 
25,000 and 35,000 pound minima were to bear their fair share 
of the increased transportation costs, the rates on those minima 
must be increased a higher percentage than the rates on the 
50,000 and 65,000 pound minima. Mr. Reed, who conducted 
direct examination of the witness, said that “what we’re trying 
to prove is the almost obvious fact that the increased expenses 
on which the railroads base their petition directly affect lightly 
loaded cars to a greater extent than heavily loaded cars.” 


Sand and Gravel 


S. H. Clark, traffic manager of Gifford-Hill & Co., Dallas, 
was the first witness for sand and gravel interests at the hear- 
ing. Mr. Clark appeared for his own company and for certain 
other sand and gravel firms at Fort Worth, Waco, Houston and 
Dallas. There was much discussion as to whether his testimony 
and exhibit should be admitted in evidence, as much of the 
material in it related to the Texas intrastate rate situation, 
and Commissioner Splawn said the witness might proceed if 
he directed attention to matters before the Commission. An- 
Swering questions by Commissioner Splawn, Mr. Clark said 
that about 5 per cent of the sand and gravel traffic he repre- 


a moved interstate, and that the average haul was 61.5 
miles. 


H. M. Lacy, vice president and sales manager of Gifford- 
Hall & Co., also representing other Texas sand and gravel in- 
terests, said the rail proposal of an increase of 20 cents a ton, 
regardless of distances, to be added to the present rates would 
“bring back to the southwest and Texas generally the chaotic 
condition that existed prior to the publication of the so-called 
Arkansas scale, namely, that of maintaining a high normal rate 
and publishing exceptions to it to cover the movements which 
take place to particular jobs in specified territory.” Commis- 
Sioner Splawn said he would rule later on an objection by Mr. 
Brittingham to material in Mr. Lacy’s statement and exhibits 
relating to Texas intrastate rates. 

John Carley, traffic manager of the Texas Construction 
Materials Co., Houston, testified that the proposed increase 
would result in a return to “the period of time during which 
we had producing points located on the rails but no business 
because the freight rates were too high to permit us to ship our 
commodities in competition with wayside pits and local produc- 
tion of aggregates.” 
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J. C. Murray, commerce counsel and traffic manager of the 
Little Rock, Ark., Chamber of Commerce, appearing as special 
consultant for the Arkansas Corporation Commission, objected 
to the rail proposal with respect to pickup and delivery charges. 
He said such charges should be published as separate charges, 
not as rates per 100 pounds, and that if this was not done, “you 
have destroyed the relationship between first, second, third and 
fourth class.” He contended that the carriers had sufficient 
revenue under the Ex Parte 148 increase and that no additional 
increase should be granted until the carriers had made a show- 
ing of the effect of the Ex Parte 148 increases on their revenues. 
He said the Commission should do nothing that would “em- 
barrass” the decision in No. 28300. 


Bee’s Attack on Rail Petition 


Mr. Bee then offered testimony attacking the rail rate in- 
crease petition in Ex Parte 162. 

A decrease in weekly carloadings after March 23 of this 
year, he said had been due largely to labor conditions, and had 
continued until the week of June 8, “when loadings rose ex- 
tremely: rapidly.” For the week of June 20, he said, the rail- 
roads experienced the nearest carloading record to a week 
similar to one of the “peak” ‘weeks of 1930, and the week of 
July 27 was a close approximation to that loading. This, he 
added, indicated that “we are on the way back with traffic.” 

Though the present number of locomotives was less than in 
1921, the tractive power of locomotives in 1944 totaled 892,367,- 
000 pounds, as against 865,938,000 in 1921; freight cars in 1944 
totaled 618,052, with a total capacity of 29,338,000 tons, as 
against 812,156 cars and 32,168,000 tons in 1921, and the carriers 
now were practically in as good a position to handle traffic 
as they were in 1929—“yet, with the greatest car shortage in 
history, they ask for an increase in rates based on their May 
showing,” he said. 

He stated that railroads in the southwestern region had 
reduced their operating expenses from $216,000,000 in the first 
five months of 1945 to $210,700,000 in the first five months of 
this year, but that two of the roads—the Frisco and the Texas 
& New Orleans—had increased their operating expenses in the 
1946 five-month period, the Frisco from $32,578,000 to $35,365,- 
000 and the T. & N.O. from $31,600,000 to $33,900,000, else the 
reduction would have been $14,000,000. 

“The Commission owes a duty to see why their operating 
expenses went up while all the rest were going down,” said 
Mr. Bee, adding that “it would be the most grievous error the 
Commission ever made, with the railroads now unable to handle 
the traffic, to grant to the railroads such an increase as they 
are here asking.” — 


Houston Port Ask 16 Per Cent Maximum 


The proponent of the “16 per cent, 10-cent maximum” idea 
was H. B. ins, general manager of the Houston Port and 
Traffic Bureau, who said he appeared on behalf of the Houston 
Cotton Exchange and, at the request of F. G. Robinson, for the 
Galveston, Tex., Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. Mr. 
Robinson is traffic manager of the Galveston organizations 
named. ‘ 

It was Mr. Cummins’ proposal that the 16 per cent rate 
boost be applied to the highest minimum loading—65,000 
pounds—on cotton shipments and that the amount of that in- 
crease, in cents, be added to the rates otherwise effective under 
the lower minimums applicable to cotton, and the increase 
would be limited to 10 cents a hundred pounds. By this for- 
mula, he said, the existing “spread” between rates under dif- 
ferent minimum weights would be preserved. He explained 
that the 16 per cent proposal grew out of the fact that an in- * 
crease of that extent in the rate on cotton moving subject to 
the highest minimum from Houston, Tex., to Columbia, S. C., 
the latter described as the “basing point’ for cotton rates, 
equaled 10 cents a hundred pounds. In the southwest the 
“spread” between the rates under the highest minimum load- 
ing and the lowest minimum was 14 cents, he said. 

If a 25 per cent increase were effected, without application 
of a maximum increase in cents a hundred pounds, Mr. Cum- 
mins testified, the spread between the domestic rates on cotton 
and the rates on cotton to ports for export would be “very 
greatly disturbed.” 


Economical Tariff Publication 


“TI know from my experience as a tariff publishing agent 
that our plan for a 16 per cent increase, with a maximum of 
10 cents and with all spreads preserved, can be accomplished 
by a one-page supplement to each tariff,” he said. ‘“Conse- 
quently, our formula has the merit of economical tariff pub- 
lication.” 

Answering a question by Commissioner Splawn, who pre- 
sided at the hearing, Mr. Cummins said his proposal was for 
applying the 16 per cent increase to the rates in effect prior 
te) y 1. 
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Tomorrow's handling techniques 
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On the theory that it takes efficiency to lick efficiency, 
Tidewater’s war-time ‘‘housekeeping’”’ was checked 
and improved wherever possible. These war-stimulated 
refinements of service are at the disposal of our Palletization and other mechanical methods applicable 
patrons, now that our facilities are freely available t© case requirements have made it possible for 
for peace-time commerce. Tidewater to handle better and faster, certain types 


of material which because of their nature were 
formerly regarded as ‘‘back-breakers.”’ 


amount of such handling, and consequent risk of 
damage, reduced to a minimum. 


You can depend on safe storage and proper Handling 
of your merchandise at Tidewater. Goods are properly 
segregated, more accessible, and easily identified... Learn of the many modern services which you can 


you can bank on quicker service and prompt delivery 
of the products stored, in as good condition as when 
they were received. They receive the same careful 
handling you would give them yourself, with the 


use to your distinct profit and advantage, in the 
numerous, conveniently located warehouses of the 
Tidewater Chain. Your inquiry will bring full and 
prompt information. 
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| WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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SEATTLE 4, R. M. Costigan, Pacific Coast Representative, Spokane St. Wharf 
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Louis A. Schwartz, manager of the New Orleans Traffic 
and Transportation Bureau, supporting Mr. Cummins’ proposal, 
said that application of a straight percentage increase to all 
~ were rates would have the effect of disturbing present rela- 
ionships. 


Mr. Cummins stated, in the course of his testimony, that 
he was testifying only on behalf of Houston and Galveston cot- 
ton merchants and not for “the port of Houston as such.” 

E. Eikel, vice president and general manager of the Serv- 
tex Materials Co., of New Braunfels, Tex., asked that any in- 
crease authorized by a percentage increase with respect to 
rough stone, and broken, crushed or ground stone. He said 
the present scale on rough stone was much higher than that 
on crushed stone. He objected to the railroad proposal to 
increase such rates by 20 cents a ton. 


Hopes for No Increase on Cement 


R. V. Dover, secretary-manager of the San Antonio Freight 
Bureau, testifying on behalf of the San Antonio Portland Ce- 
ment Co., likewise advocated a percentage increase on cement, 
in event the Commission found an increase necessary, but said 
his company hoped that that would not happen. 

Harry E. North, traffic manager of the Southwestern Port- 
land Cement Co., of El Paso, Tex., placed exhibits in evidence 
to show that based on distance blocks and rates shown, the 
southern scale on cement averaged 12.7 per cent higher than 
the Central Freight Association territory scale prior to July 1. 
He cited data published by the U. S. Bureau of Mines to show 
that the percentage of portland cement tonnage originated 
that had moved by means other than rail was 31 per cent in 
1941, 22.9 per cent in 1944, and 16.8 per cent in 1945. 

“With the necessary box cars available it appears certain 
that the rail lines will enjoy a tonnage of portland cement 
during the current year that will be exceeded only by the 
— during the war years of 1941 and 1942,” said Mr. 

orth. 

It was the purpose of his testimony, in part, to show that 
the western cement scales had been increased since 1922 until 
now they averaged more than 17 per cent higher than they 
were in 1922, he said, adding that the railroads now proposed 
to make those rates an average of about 27 per cent higher. 

“Under the carriers’ proposal,” he continued, “a rate of 
20% cents will purchase 400 miles of transportation in Cen- 
tral territory; 300 miles in Southern; 270 miles in Western 
scale III and only 180 miles in Western scale IV territory.” 

He said the railroads’ proposal of an increase of 50 cents 
a ton (2% cents a hundred pounds) would “throw an un- 
reasonable and disproportionate burden on shorter haul traf- 
fic.’ He declared that, though the outlook was for a large 
volume of cement traffic in the current year, it was not a fore- 
gone conclusion that such traffic could not be made susceptible 
to other means of transportation, and that it was his view 
that the cement traffic was now bearing its full share of the 
transportation burden. He concluded that there should be no 
further increase in cement rates. F. R. Horton, of Dallas, 
traffic manager of Trinity Portland Cement Co., expressed 
concurrence with Mr. North’s testimony and said that the 
proposed addition of 50 cents a ton to the cement rates would 
mean an increase, with respect to short-haul traffic, of as 
much as 35 per cent. 


Criticism by Hardware Shippers 


P. D. Barziza, traffic manager of the Peden Iron & Steel 
Co., of Houston, and chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the Texas Wholesale Hardware Association, in testi- 
mony on behalf of the Peden company and the association, 
claimed that competitors of Texas hardware wholesalers at St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and Louisville, Ky., enjoyed an 
advantage over the Texas companies because of low costs due 
to comparatively lower rates on their inbound shipments. 
Authorization of a 25 per cent increase by the Commission 
would widen the disparity between rates as between terri- 
tories and would increase difficulties of the southwestern 
wholesalers, he declared. 

He said that “quite a few” members of the Téxas associa- 
tion now operated their own trucks and that others were mak- 
ing plans to acquire trucks for use in delivering their mer- 
chandise. He stated that, before the war, a substantial part 
of the merchandise sold by the Texas hardware wholesalers 
had been sold f.o.b. on a “will call” basis, the understanding 
being that the customer would call for the goods with his 
own truck. This type of business “fell off’ in the war period 
but was now being revived, and a rail freight rate increase 
would accelerate its revival, he averred. 


Sees Economy Possibilities 


Mr. Barziza suggested that the railroads might do some- 
thing about abolition of some exceptions ratings. He said that 
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there were several economies that the railroads might adopt 
and cited, as an example, a possibility of consolidating three 
railroad ticket offices that were now doing business in the 
hotel in which the hearing was held. A further possibility for 
economy, he said, was the elimination of duplication of iden- 
tical rates now published in separate, individual tariffs. Rail- 
roads might also obtain additional revenue, he suggested, by 
raising the level of export rates that he regarded as unduly 
low. He cited tariff authorities for a domestic rate of $1.75 
on “cooling boxes” or ice refrigerators from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Los Angeles, Calif., as against an export rate of $1.46 on 
the same article from and to the same points, with the same 
minimum loading, and a domestic rate of $1.87 on dry cell 
batteries from New York City to San Francisco, as against 
an export rate of $1.35 on the same movement, with a mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds on the domestic rate and a 36,000-pound 
minimum on the export rate. Some consideration should be 
given to increasing the export rates before putting an added 
burden on the domestic rates, he contended. 

L. M. Shepardson, of Monroe, La., appearing for the 
Monroe Traffic Bureau, the Monroe-West Monroe Chamber of 
Commerce and the Texas Traffic Bureau, expressed concur- 
rence in testimony presented earlier by C. B. Bee, special 
counsel of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and J. C. 
Murray, commerce counsel and traffic manager of the Little 
Rock, Ark., Chamber of Commerce and special consultant to 
the Arkansas Corporation Commission, with respect to ad- 
verse effects the proposed rail rate increase would have on 
the southwest. Mr. Shepardson objected particularly to the 
rail proposal to increase to 50 cents a 100 pounds the mini- 
mum charge for pick-up and delivery service, and urged sep- 
arate publication of charges for pick-up and delivery. 

Texas growers of vegetables and citrus fruit then had 
their inning at the Houston hearing. 


Potential Fruit-Vegetable Tonnage 


Willis R. Deines, traffic manage? of the Texas Citrus and 
Vegetable Growers and Shippers, of Harlingen, Tex., testify- 
ing for that organization and the Texsun Citrus Exchange, of 
Weslaco, Tex., said it had been shown, in connection with 
testimony by J. C. Winter, of the Department of Agriculture, 
at the Chicago hearing, that the average increase sought for 
the total “products of agriculture” excluding animals and 
products, was 21.7 per cent, whereas the average for total 
“products of mines” was only 12.4 per cent. 


“This treatment of agriculture is unwarranted in view of 
the increased tonnage and revenue which the railroads have 
received and will continue to receive from the products of 
agriculture,” said Mr. Deines. “The pessimistic view which 
the carriers have taken toward their prospective future busi- 
ness may have a sound foundation so far as some industries 
are concerned, but is unsound so far as the ‘potential tonnage’ 
of Texas citrus fruits and vegetables are concerned. We say 
‘potential tonnage’ because the fruits and vegetables will be 
produced in Texas, but how much of that tonnage will be 
diverted from the railroads to other types of transportation, 
especially the trucks and boats, will hinge largely on the out- 
come of these proceedings.” 


Though he expressed sympathy with “the railroads’ desire 
for increased revenue” and believed the railroads were “an 
integral part of our industry,” he said the groups he repre- 
sented opposed increasing the rail freight rates “as they will 
hasten the return and increase the number of .. . itinerant 
truck operators with the result that our shippers . . . will have 
to use cheaper means of transporting their products to market 
or else get into the trucking business themselves.” If the 
Commission allowed any increases, he said, it should provide 
that rates made up of more than one factor be handled in the 
same manner as single-factor rates, and authorize increases 
in cents a hundred pounds and not on a percentage basis, he 
said. 


Noting that the railroads also had asked for a 25 per cent 
increase in charges for refrigeration of perishables, Mr. Deines 
said the shippers for whom he spoke strongly opposed ‘‘such 
arbitrary increases” in protective service charges and urged the 
Commission to demand full and complete data from the carriers 
supporting their request before considering it. 


Unjust Charges for Icing Alleged 


In testimony generally concurring with that offered by Mr. 
Deines, Vale Mayes, vice chairman of the traffic committee of 
the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and Shippers, described 
as an injustice imposition by the railroads of a refrigeration 
charge of $89 from points of origin of Texas tomato shipments 
to Boston, Mass., as to shipments on which standard refriger- 
ation of cars, on request of the shippers, had been canceled 
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beyond St. Louis or some intermediate and standard ventila- 
tion applied to destination. 

“We insist that he (the shipper) should not have to pay for 
the ice beyond the point that the ice has been furnished, which 
in most instances is St. Louis, and the standard refrigeration 
charge from Texas points to St. Louis is $65,” said Mr. Mayes. 
“In the case of Boston, Mass., $24 is collected for ice or services 
they have never furnished. Literally thousands of cars, by, 
all means not to Boston but to various destinations throughout 
the United States, move in a like manner, but the carriers to 
my knowledge have never given any tthought to correcting this 
injustice, consequently the revenue derived over a period of 
years for ice not furnished should compensate the carriers to 
the sum of thousands of dollars yearly.” 

J. S. Massey, traffic manager of the Texsun Citrus Ex- 
change, said a 25 per cent increase would serve to increase a 
rate advantage that Florida citrus growers now had over the 
Texas growers in movements to eastern markets. 


J. Overby Smith, executive secretary of the Texas Canners 
Association, Weslaco, Tex., said his organization joined the 
fruit and vegetable people in their opposition to rate increases. 
He, too, expressed concern over disturbance of the present com- 
petitive position of the Texas fruit and vegetable interests as 
against those of Florida, in the eastern markets, and said that 
‘if we are to survive, we must reach the eastern market.” 

He saw a possibility for increased movement of canned 
goods from the Rio Grande Valley by barge over the intra- 
coastal canal via Brownsville. 


Rail Schedules Called Too Slow 


Austin E. Anson, executive manager of the Texas Citrus 
and Vegetable Growers and Shippers, concluded the presenta- 
tion of that organization with testimony in which he said that 
the railroads “haven’t proved to us that they have anything to 
sell that they should charge more for.” After referring to “slow” 
railroad freight schedules in the war period, he asserted that 
“we realize that the war is over, but the carriers apparently 
don’t; we’re not getting to market any faster than in the war, 
and the rail service is decidedly slower than it was in 1940.” 
He added that the two important things in transportation of per- 
ishables were proper loading and time in transit. 

“We want to be loyal to our friends,” he continued, ‘‘but 
loyalty can extend just so far, and then business sense must 
prevail .. . We’re trying to give our customers better packages 
... We’re going to have quicker delivery . . . Our customers 
are price conscious. We’re going to have to have lower priced 
packages . . . What we’re trying to do is just the opposite of 
what the carriers are doing to us.” 

Mr. Anson closed with a plea to the Commission to “‘please 
delete fresh fruits and vegetables from this proceeding.” 

Frank Leffingwell, of Dallas, last of the witnesses to test- 
ify at the Houston hearing, in a statement made on behalf of 
the Southwest Stone Co., of Dallas, expressed support of testi- 
mony presented at the Buffalo hearing on behalf of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association and the National Slag Association 
and added that, if the transportation of crushed stone, agricul- 
tural limestone and asphalt coated stone were diverted from 
the railroads to the trucks, the Southwest Stone Co., as well 
as the railroads would lose business. 


Method of Express Rate Increase 
Proposal Attacked at Houston 


One southeastern witness at Ex Parte 163 hearing, be- 
fore Examiner Walsh, of the Commission, suggests that 
“low” express rates in Southern Territory be canceled 
and higher rates prevailing in other sections of the 
country be established there. Other spokesmen for 
shippers say higher express charges will result in loss 
of business by agency to parcel post, consolidators, or 
air freight. Data on increased expense growing out of 
enactment of Crosser bill added to presentation for 
petitioner made earlier at Chicago 


Granting that the Railway Express Agency needed more 
revenue to offset higher costs of doing business, its proposal 
to increase rates and charges was objectionable and would 
result in reduced rather than increased income because it would 
divert traffic to parcel post, freight consolidators and air freight 
carriers, shipper witnesses contended in the southwestern re- 
gional hearing at Houston, August 13, in Ex Parte 163, Increased 
Express Rates and Charges, 1946. 
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William A. Benson, vice president, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., offered a statement to supplement testimony presented on 
the agency’s behalf at the Chicago hearing in Ex Parte 163, 
saying that since that hearing H. R. 1362, the so-called Crosser 
bill to amend the rail retirement, unemployment insurance and 
carrier taxing acts had been enacted into law, and that under 
its provisions the agency would have to pay an additional $6 
million in rail retirement payroll tax in 1947. 

C. A. Frey, also speaking for the Railway Express Agency, 
said that in Chicago he had made an estimate of the average 
weight of express shipments and average haul for July, 1945. 
He corrected the figure he had stated then as to average haul, 
saying it should be 650 miles, instead of 750 miles. 

B. D. Locke, traffic manager of the Monnig Dry Goods 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., and director of the traffic group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, said that the Monnig 
company in March, 1946, had a total of 1,967 express shipments 
on which charges totaled $3,468, and added that if the proposed 
increased charges had been in effect the total charges would 
have been higher by $644.21, or 18% per cent. He offered similar 
data as to other Fort Worth dry goods stores he represented. 


Suggests Alternative Transport 


He noted that parcel post rates were not subjecf to trans- 
portation tax as were the express rates. He said the increase 
proposed would mean an additional expenditure, to four Fort 
Worth stores, of $25,000 a year. If the increase was granted, 
he said, those stores might use parcel post, or might employ 
freight consolidators who now operated in New York City and 
on the west coast, or might consolidate their own shipments for 
transportation as air freight in plane-load lots. The air freight 
charges were now only about $1 higher than the express rate 
from New York to Fort Worth and had the advantage of next- 
day service, he said. He stated that express-service now was as 
good as parcel post service but not as good as it had been before 
the war. Users of express service could not count on what day 
they would receive their shipments, he said. He contended that 
the express agency would lose much revenue it was now getting 
if the proposed increase became effective. 


Under questioning, he said that the freight forwarders had 
increased their rates 6 per cent on July 1. 


Fred Bredweg, traffic manager of the United Drug Co. and 
United Rexall Stores, at Fort Worth, said the proposed increase 
would mean additional expense of $168.87 a month, on an aver- 
age, to his company, and would amount to about 20 per cent 
on outbound tonnage. He said his company shipped to destina- 
tions in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico and Arkan- 
sas. 


P. D. Barziza, traffic manager of Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
of Houston, appearing for the Texas Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, said he did not object to a “reasonable” increase in ex- 
press rates, but did object to a flat increase, because, for ship- 
ments weighing 100 pounds or more, there would be an ad- 
vantage to long-distance shippers. He urged a percentage in- 
crease on all shipments, instead of the proposed 20 cents on 
shipments up to 100 pounds and 4 per cent on those over that 
weight. The agency’s proposal, he said, would increase charges 
on small shipments out of proportion to the increases sought on 
heavy shipments. He said that from Houston to Crowley, La., 
the present charge on a 10-pound express shipment was 50 
cents, the proopsed charge 73 cents, and the parcel post charge 
28 cents. He said there was a definite need for both express and 
parcel post service in connection with small shipments. 


Opposes Method of Increase 


L. M. Shepardson, of Monroe, La., representing the Mon- 
roe Traffic Bureau, the Monroe-West Monroe Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Texas Traffic Bureau, said he did not oppose an 
express charge increase but opposed the method proposed by 
the agency for obtaining more revenue. He said that the ex- 
press rate on drugs from Monroe to Natchez, Miss., 98.2 miles, 
was 176.17 per cent of the rate on drugs from New Orleans 
to Natchez, 183 miles, and explained that on many commodities 
the scale of rates east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
River was lower than the so-called “block system of rates” in 
effect in other sections. 


“The express company should cancel out the lower scales 
and put all business on the regular block system of rates on 
first and second class merchandise,” he said. 

He asserted that the increase sought would materially in- 
crease rail revenues in addition to increases the railroads might 
obtain through their petition in Ex Parte 162, Increased Rates 
and Charges, 1946. 

The hearing was concluded “officially” on August 15 when 
there was no response to Examiner Walsh’s offer to receive 
further testimony or evidence. 
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Maritime Commission Concludes 
Trans-Pacific Subsidy Hearing 


Commission urged to “freeze” Pacific Ocean subsi- 
dized services in pre-war pattern until conditions are 
stabilized. Maritime Union says commission should 
condition resumption of grants, or award of new 
grants, on maintenance of same working conditions in 
subsidized as in unsubsidized operations. Service in 
Pacific Northwest further explored 


After a four-day session, the Maritime Commission con- 
cluded it8 hearings August 15 on applications of American 
steamship companies for operating-differential subsidies in con- 
nection with trans-Pacific trade routes (see Traffic World, 
August 17). Examiner F. M. Darr, who presided, announced 
that briefs would be due September 20, and that no replies to 
briefs would be received. ‘ 

Final witnesses to testify included representatives of Ameri- 
can. Mail Line, Ltd., States Steamship Co., and intervening 
steamship lines. : 

A. R. Linter, president and general manager of American 
Mail, in support of his company’s application to extend its 
present operation to the Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay 
States, Straits Settlements, and Bay of Bengal, objected to 
the addition of “unjustified competition” to serve the area in- 
volved under freight service G-2 of trade route 30, which, he 
said, included an important section of the company’s present 
trade route. ’ 

As to the general feeling that elimination of Japanese ton- 
nage from the Pacific Northwest was opening a large field for 
additional American tonnage, Mr. Lintner said the records 
showed that almost 100 per cent of the Japanese vessels op- 
erated from the Pacific Northwest were destined to Japan 
proper and only in a few instances went beyond the Japanese 
Empire. He said he thought too much emphasis might be at- 
tached to the elimination of Japanese tonnage from that area, 
and cited figures in support of his statement. Also, he said, 
the only volume to be considered should be that reasonably to 
be anticipated, based on the commercial exchange and needs 
of the United States. He said no inadequacy of service within 
the range of his company’s present trade route had come to 
his attention. As to the stress being placed on rehabilitation 
requirements of Far East areas, Mr. Lintner said he thought 
production in reasonable commercial quantities from those areas 
would not be available for ‘“‘a long time.” 


Under cross-examination, Mr. Lintner said he agreed gen- 
erally with the idea that if a subsidized operator on an essen- 
tial foreign trade route was furnishing adequate service there 
should not be a second subsidy given on the same route. 


States Steamship Position 


John R. Dant, director of States Steamship, said his com- 
. pany proposed to operate a general and bulk cargo service with 
' an initial frequency of not less than 14 sailings annually, in- 
' creasing to at least 24 sailings as soon as available cargo justi- 
fied. The service, he said, would be from a port or ports in 
Oregon and Washington to a port or ports in Japan and North 
' China, with the privilege of calling at ports in Manchuria, Korea, 
' Maritime province of Siberia, and the Phillippine Islands, re- 
' turning via California ports for the purpose of discharge, and 
- thence to the area of departure. He said this service conformed 
substantially with the commission’s trade route 30, freight serv- 
ice “H,” with the addition of the Philippines, and returning via 
California ports. 

He said the Pacific Northwest, since 1920, had been con- 
sidered by the commission and its predecessors as an area need- 
ing at least two subsidized lines. He said it was the plan of his 
company to rebuild its fleet of ships with modern tonnage to re- 
enter the Far East Trade, adding that this could be accomplished 
with the granting of an operating-differential subsidy. He said 
the company had an application with the commission for the 
purchase of one C-2 vessel; that its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co., had filed an application to pur- 
chase another such vessel, to be operated by States Steamship 
under bareboat charter. His company also operated a ship, now 
owned by the subsidiary, under bareboat charter, he said, add- 
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ing that the vessel was operating in the Oriental run. He said 
the company had sufficient funds under the O’Leary act to buy 
three more C-2 vessels outright, or to purchase at least 10 
vessels on the basis of a 25 per cent down payment. 

He said the historical background of the trans-Pacific trade 
out of the Pacific Northwest had proven it could best be served 
by at least two subsidized American lines, adding that his 
company had, for 17 years, been one of those lines. Mr. Dant 
said there would be substantial competition from foreign lines 
other than the Japanese in the Oriental trade, naming such 
foreign lines that had had sailings from the Columbia River 
area to the Orient since the end of the war. He said “well- 
founded” information indicated that a number of additional 
foreign lines were contemplating entering the trade, which, he 
said, would also have the competition of foreign tramp tonnage. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Dant said his company had 
been in direct competition with American Mail and felt there 
was justification for continuation of that competition, saying 
that the number of sailings required would indicate that one 
American line could not serve the Pacific Northwest adequately. 

Admitting that States Steamship was fully owned by Dant 
& Russel, dealing in lumber and forest products, Mr. Dant 
denied that a very substantial portion of the cargo moved by 
ships of his company was cargo originating at the Dant & 
Russell mills. He said his company did not believe any operator 
was entitled to exclusive rights under an operating-differential 
subsidy contract as against another American line. 


Testimony of Interveners 


Witnesses for only two interveners testified at the hearings, 
namely, Isthmian Steamship Co., and Pacific Transport Lines. 
Statements, however, were offered on behalf of Pacific Far 
— Line and by a reprsentative of the C. I. O. Maritime Com- 
mittee. 

. _A. E. King, vice president, Isthmian Steamship Co., ob- 
jected to proposals of the subsidized steamship company appli- 
cants to extend their services; proposals of the applicants to 
make calls at the Hawaiian Islands, and proposals to load or 
discharge at California ports. Mr. King, under cross-examina- 
tion, said he did not object to the principle of subsidies, but 
he felt that non-subsidized lines had prior right to trade routes 
until it was proven that such lines could not offer, or were not 
willing, to offer adequate service on parallel routes. 

i He said subsidized lines should be frozen to pre-war serv- 
ices until it could be conclusively proven that non-subsidized 
lines failed to offer adequate service. 

Richard A. McLaren, president, Pacific Transport Lines, 
explaind that the stockholders of that line were prominently 
identified with the business and economic life of California 
and the Hawaiian Islands and that “their investment is moti- 
vated by their confidence in the part the American merchant 
marine is destined to play in the postwar era... .” 

He said the opportunity to be heard was requested to 
explain the service of his company and to express its view as 
an unsubsidized operator in regard to subsidy requests affecting 
trade route No. 29. He argued that, under the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1936, the commission was required to determine, 
before subsidy requests relating to that route might be granted, 
whether or not the operation was required to meet foreign flag 
competition and would promote foreign commerce of the United 
States; and whether or not existing services provided by Amer- 
ican flag vessels were inadequate. 


_ “In view of the unsettled post-war economic and political 
situation in the Orient we submit it is impossible at this time 
to forecast with reasonable accuracy what services are required 


to adequately promote the foreign commerce of the United. 


States and to meet foreign-flag competition,” said he. ‘“Fur- 

thermore, amy such forecast at this time is equally dubious in 

face of the undetermined status of the American President 
ines. ‘ 

“We submit that the commission should, without prejudice, 
defer its decision on the subsidy requests involving trade route 
No. 29 of any applicant, new or old, until these two situations 
are clarified.” 

In a statement read into the record on behalf of Pacific 
Far East Lines,.it was said that the company intended to oper- 
ate vessels in the Far East service from Atlantic and Pacific 
coast, and that application for purchase of five C-2 type dry 
cargo ships had been made to the commission. While it did 
not intend to apply for an operating-differential subsidy, it was 
stated that the company was not opposed to subsidy in prin- 
ciple. The company took the position, as had Pacific Transport 
Lines, that decision on subsidies be postponed until conditions 
were stabilized, without prejudice to granting of subsidies if 
found necessary in the future. 


Cc. I. O. Maritime Committee 


The C. I. O. Maritime Committee filed a statement in the 
proceeding saying that if any suspended operating-differential 
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contract was resumed or new contracts awarded, such resump- 


tion or award should carry a condition that all subsidized lines . 


should operate under uniform labor standards not less favor- 
able than those prevailing in any portion of the unsubsidized 
fleet. This, the Committee said, was clearly the intention of 
Congress and in the best interest of the American merchant 
marine, 

“Perhaps more than any other factor the policy of certain 
operators to encourage petty differentials between different 
ships, or companies, or trades, has led to discontent and indus- 
trial strife,” said the Committee. 


The Committee said that, as the representative of the men 
supposed to be beneficiaries of the subsidy program, it urged 
that “the commission concurrently launches an investigation 
into its responsibilities to labor on subsidized vessels as con- 
templated in section 301 and other pertinent passages of the 
merchant marine act of 1936.” 


The Port of Baltimore having, late in the proceeding, 


asked permission to file a statement, Examiner Darf said the 
statement would be received but would not be included in the 


_ proceedings. 


Plans for Reducing Ship Delays 
in Panama Canal Reported 


Governor J. C. Mehaffey, of the Canal Zone, has advised 
the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., that 
abnormal merchant ship delays in the Panama Canal in recent 
weeks will be eliminated if at all possible, according to a 
report from the federation. 


In July, these delays had cost American ship owners and 
the War Shipping Administration about $150,000, the federa- 
tion said, explaining that the delays in the canal cost a mini- 
mum of $100 an hour per ship. It stated that in the first 20 
days of July at least 40 ships were delayed 16 hours or more, 
with an average delay of 24 hours a ship. Officers of the fed- 
eration, in efforts to alleviate or eliminate the ship delay 
problem, had discussed the matter with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the War, Navy and State Departments, the W. S. A. 
and the Panama Canal division of the War Department, 
according to the federation’s report. It said that Governor 
Mehaffey, in a letter to it, had expressed regret at the ab- 
normal delays, and that “arrangements are being taken to 
materially reduce similar delays in the future.” 

The federation said that the July delays resulted prin- 
cipally from a reduction in the work-week of the crews that 
operated the canal locks, from 48 to 40 hours a week, effective 
as of July 1, and were partly attributable to the fact that the 
canal was closed to merchant ship transits from 3 p. m. each 
Friday to 7 a. m. the following Monday morning. 


Governor Mehaffey, in his letter, attributed some of the 
abnormal delays to a reduction in employment, the number 
of crews operating the Gatun Locks having been reduced 
from four to three, but added that arrangements were being 
made to shift one crew at the Gatun Locks from maintenance 
to operation when advance information indicated that an ex- 
ceptional amount of traffic was to be expected, the federa- 
tion said. - 


——— 


0. P. A. LIFTS HARBOR CHARGE CONTROL 


Transportation and towing services within harbor limits 
by carriers except common carriers have been suspended from 
price control, effective August 19, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced. At the same time, suspension of price 
control on the rental of vessels and furnishing steam and fresh 
water to ships was announced. Continuing, it said: 


Several carriers providing these services in New York harbor re- 


~ quested the suspension of price control and supplied O. P. A. with data 


showing that their volume of business has declined since the latter 
part of 1945 and that a large supply of equipment is available. All 
carriers reported that they are operating below capacity and have 
Much idle equipment. 

In addition, similar reports have been received from Boston, Phita- 
delphia and Baltimore and a check by O. P. A. at San Francisco showed 
that there is no shortage of water carrier facilities along the Pacific 
coast. Moreover, towing services in ports on the Gulf of Mexico have 
been exempt from price control since 1943 and so are not affected by 
the action. 

The services suspended from price control meet O. P. A. require- 
ments for suspension in that the supply of water transportation facili- 
ties for use in harbor areas exceeds or equals demands. 

(Amendment 94 to Revised Supplementary Regulation 11 to Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation—effective August 19, 1946*) 
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M. C. Postwar Committee Report 
on Shipping Available 


Emphasizing that volume rather than value is of pri- 
mary importance in shipping, the report of the Postwar. 
Planning Committee of the Maritime Commission esti- 
mates increase of 50 to 60 per cent in American post- 
war active merchant fleet. Observes larger, faster, ves- 
sels make possible smaller increase in deadweight 


tonnage to carry equivalent of larger increase of 
slower ships 


In a 128-page report entitled “The Postwar Outlook for 
American Shipping,” submitted to the Maritime Commission by 
its postwar planning committee, a prediction is made that the 
future American merchant fleet, active and inactive combined, 
will total 36,000,000 deadweight tons or more, representing an 
increase of approximately 24,300,000 deadweight tons over the 
prewar total tonnage. 

Foreseeing an expansion in the active fleet from approxi- 
mately 9,300,000 deadweight tons prewar to around 11,000,000 
deadweight tons postwar, and an increase in the inactive fleet 
from approximately 2,400,000 tons to “at least”? 25,000,000 tons, 
the committee report said there was a “good range” of vessels 
with which to resume commercial operation, and that outs‘de of 
passenger ships and a few other special types, “there will be 
sufficient long-range competitive tonnage to satisfy the require- 
ments of most of our operators.” 

The printed report, forwarded to Chairman Bland, of the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries, is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents a copy. It embodies a 
list of more than 30 trade routes deemed essential by the com- 
mission within the meaning of the merchant marine act of 1936, 
made public in May (see Traffic World, May 25, p. 1597). 

In a covering letter to Chairman Bland, the Maritime 
Commission, chairman, W. W. Smith, said the commission 
did not necessarily agree with the conclusions of the commit- 
tee in all respects, but felt the report contained valuable 
material, helpful to Congress in formulating maritime policy. 

After discussing the relationship between water trans- 
portation and the national welfare, foreign policy, foreign 
trade, and national defense, the report reviews America’s 
pre-war “position at sea,” the changes resulting from World 
War II and the transition from war to peace. It said that the 
“real tragedy” in shipping between World War I and World 
War II was that world tonnage continued to increase by trade 
declining. As a result, it said, “the seas were over-tonnaged 
during most of the period between the two wars.” 


The report canvasses various estimates of post-war trade, 


citing some experts as thinking the pre-war figure would be 
doubled and others that it would be trebled, but saying that 
the consensus of informed persons seemed to be that, “al- 
though foreign trade may reasonably be expected to double 
in value, the increase in volume is not likely to exceed 50 or 
60 per cent.” The report noted that it was volume of trade, 
not the value, that was of primary importance to shipping. 


Estimate of Tonnage 


After a brief review of the various types of ship trades, 
including the passenger outlook, the report carried an esti- 
mate that 6,500,000 tons of dry cargo vessels would be likely 
to find employment under the American flag, contrasting this 
with 2,239,307 deadweight tons of dry cargo shipping in the 
foreign trade June 30, 1939. In the tanker trade, the report 
said studies indicated a reasonable hope of employing about 
one million tons in foreign service and four million tons in 
domestic service, or a total utilized in domestic service and 
in direct foreign trade of about 10,500,000 deadweight tons, to 
which was added an estimated 500,000 tons to be engaged 
in “tramping.” 

For the Great Lakes and inland waterways, the total, 
including the “tramp” service, was estimated at 17,000,000 
tons. ; 

It continued: 


The figures here given are maximum figures and it may well 
transpire that we have been over-optimistic in our calculations. More- 
over, we have no assurance that private initiative is prepared to absorb 
and operate vessels in the numbers described. The figures cited merely 
show how much tonnage could be used in the various types of service. 


Seeing that this much tonnage is used will require energy and vision 
on the part of all concerned. 


One of the reasons why a large merchant marine was not 
projected, said the report, was that the 10,500,000 tons of 
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larger, faster, and more efficient vessels in the post-war fleet 
would be equivalent in carrying capacity of about 14,000,000 
of slower vessels. Thus, it said, there would have been gained 
an increase of nearly 5,000,000 tons in carrying capacity even 
though the tonnage increase might be only one million tons 
over the total active merchant marine in all services of 9,330,- 
220 deadweight tons on June 30, 1939. 


Summary of Conclusions 


_From this point, the report goes exhaustively into the 
various considerations affecting the future of the American 
merchant marine. The conclusions arrived at on these remain- 
ing topics were contained in the following summary: 


Coastwise shipping was in an unhealthy condition before the war; 
lack of suitable vessels, uncertainty over regulatory policies, unsatis- 
factory rate structures, and excessive cargo-handling costs make the 
postwar outlook for this segment of the industry far from promising. 
The amount of tonnage able to find employment will probably show 
a substantial decline over that used before the war. 

The outlook for the intercoastal trade, while better than that for 
the coastwise trade, leaves much to be desired. 

The non-contiguous trades showed a steady but consistent prewar 
grewth; this growth is expected to continue. 

The tanker fleet has been a bright spot in American shipping; there 
is no reason for presuming that it will be less bright in the future than 
it has been in the past. 

The outlook for overseas passenger travel is good, although the 
situation is complicated by a shortage of suitable vessels and by the 
challenge of the airplane. 

The size of the fleet to be maintained by the United States will 
depend upon many factors, some of which cannot be evaluated at this 
time. It appears, however, that we should be able to expand the active 
fleet from approximately 9,300,000 deadweight tons prewar to around 
11,000,000 deadweight tons postwar; that the inactive fleet will jump 
from approximately 2,400,000 tons to at least 25,000,000 tons; that 
the total fleet (active and inactive combined) will increase from 
11,700,000 tons to 36,000,000 tons or more. 

We have a good range of vessels with which to resume commercial 
operation: Outside of passenger ships and a few other special types, 
there will be sufficient long-range competitive tonnage to satisfy the 
requirements of most of our operators. 

The Maritime Commission is directed, in the merchant marine act 
of 1936, to provide shipping service on foreign trade routes considered 
“essential’’ to the development of Amierican commerce, Thirty-one 
such routes have been recommended for postwar coverage. All of 
these routes, it is hoped, will be served by privately owned domestic- 
flag vessels. Additional routes should be created if necessary. 

Study of the recommended trade routes will reveal that the position 
of most American ports has been improved. Some, however, are 
still without direct service and a few are not served at all. The gov- 
ernment should do everything practicable to encourage the expansion 
of shipping services to cover areas which feel that they are being 
slighted. However, there must be a reasonable prospect of success in 
each case. 

Private ownership and operation should be encouraged to the fullest 
_extent; however, the government must be prepared to step in if neces- 
sary to protect the national welfare. 

The United States will come out of the war with about 5,800 vessels 
aggregating approximately 60,000,000 deadweight tons. The Mari- 
time Commission in 1944 asked Congress to approve a sales formula 
that would make vessels available to private companies at prices they 
could afford to pay and yet, at the same time, assure a reasonable 
return on the government’s investment. Legislation designed to 
achieve this end has now been enacted into law and the sale of vessels 
to both domestic and foreign buyers is actively going forward. 

The outlook for tramping under the American flag is extremely 
dubious. Conversations with possible tramp operators indicate that 
few, if any, contemplate the purchase of ships. It appears, therefore, 
that any tramping which takes place under the American flag will be 
based largely on the chartering of vessels—principally Libertys—from 
the government fleet. Charter rates, so far as the law allows, should 
be fixed at levels which will put the American operator in a position 
of parity (or as near parity as possible) in relation to foreign-flag 
competitors. 


It is not believed that we should subsidize vessels to engage in trade 
between foreign countries. 


In addition to vessels maintained under domestic registry, American 
companies and their affiliates also operate substantial fleets under 
foreign flags. It would increase the stature of United States shipping 
if some of these foreign-flag operations could be handled with Ameri- 
can vessels. However, there have been strong reasons for the use of 
alien vessels in the past and these reasons presumably will apply with 
equal, if not greater, force in the future. 


The government has been asked to assist in the rehabilitation of the 
Great Lakes package-freight trade. Lakes interests have also asked 
for assistance in the restoration of miscellaneous services, services to 
Canada and services to Europe. There appears to be little that can 
be done, under the law, to meet the needs of these trades. 

The United States has little information, of an official character, 
with regard to the postwar plans of other countries. It is quite cer- 
tain, however, that practically all countries will attempt to regain 
their prewar status and that some will attempt to exceed it. More- 
over, several countries which hitherto have not operated ships are 
making plans for entry into the international carrying trades. 


International collaboration—which is now being attempted with 
respect to oil, avjation, relief, and other matters—may also prove to 
have possibilities for shipping. It is especially important to avoid the 
over-tonnaged condition which existed between World War I and 
World War II. 


_ for domestic service. 
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Enemy countries should be allowed to maintain sufficient shipping 


It may also prove desirable, provided that their 
neighbors do not object, to allow them to maintain services to nearby 
foreign countries. However, the operation of vessels in overseas 
trade should be restricted and perhaps prohibited until the Axis 
powers demonstrate a much greater ability than they have shown in 
the past to get along with their neighbors. 

Shipbuilding in enemy countries should be limited to vessels re- 
quired to maintain the services which these countries are allowed to 
operate. Enemy countries should not be required to build ships as 
reparations. 


Vessels engaged in foreign trade are eligible for subsidies sufficient 
to overcome the higher costs of building and operating ships under 
the American flag. It normally costs from 50 to 100 per cent more to 
build ships in the United States than it does abroad, and it costs about 
50 per cent more to operate them under our laws. There does not seem 
to be any immediate prospect of overcoming these differentials. Sub- 
sidies (building and operating combined) averaged about $25,000,000 
a year before the war. They should not exceed $50,000,000 a year 
postwar. 


The goxernment has hitherto, with one exception, followed a policy 
of not subsidizing more than one line in a trade. However, to assure 
adequate service in each trade route and to maintain a merchant 
marine sufficient to meet the needs of defense, it may be necessary 
to modify this policy. 


Much has been done during the last few years to improve the con- 
ditions of labor aboard American vessels. Much remains to be done. 
Benefits comparable to those enjoyed by members of the armed forces 
should be provided for war-service seamen and their dependents; 
agencies dealing with maritime labor should be consolidated, so far 
as practicable, under a single head; collective bargaining should be 
strengthened and improved; there should be a general revision of the 
laws affecting seamen; the machinery of social protection for seamen 
should be expanded. 


More than a quarter of a million American seamen have been trained 
and upgraded during the past 8 years. The training program—in 
reduced form, of course—should be continued. Merchant seamen are 
our ambassadors in foreign ports; they should be furnished with all 
possible aids to self-betterment, to the end that they shall become out- 
standing among the seafarers of the world. 


The American marine insurance market is now firmly established. 
The competitive position of the American market naturally improves 
as additional business is made available to it. Among the sources 
from which additional-business may be obtained are self-insured vessels, 
foreign-flag vessels, and reinsurance. 

The conference system, open to the ships of all nations and subject 
to government scrutiny, seems to be the best means yet evolved for 
the control of rates and practices. 

There is a legitimate place for freight forwarders in the inter- 
national shipping picture. However, certain practices which have 
crept into the industry should be eliminated. Moreover, forwarders 
should be induced, if possible, to give a greater proportion of their 
business to American vessels. 

There is room for a vast improvement in the handling of cargo. 
The modern merchant marine with which we have emerged from the 
pa calls for a new technique both on the dock and in the hold of 
the vessel. * 


The airplane will cut heavily into carriage of mail and passen- 
gers but it is not likely to threaten cargo revenues. Shipping com- 
panies, under an interpretation of the law by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, are not allowed to operate aircraft. The public interest would 
seem to require that applications for overseas flying routes be handled 
strictly on their merits, without regard to the fact that an applicant 
may—or may not—operate ships. 

Our efforts in behalf of an American merchant marine won’t mean 
much unless shippers and travelers can be induced to patronize our ves- 
sels. There is room for a substantial improvement in service (particu- 
larly on passenger vessels), in public relations, in trade promotion, in 
research. United States vessels, prewar, got about a quarter of the 
cargo and about 30 per cent of the passengers entering and leaving 
our ports. These figures will have to be increased if we are to meet 
the objectives of the merchant marine act. 

War-built vessels which cannot be used in the active fleet, or sold 
abroad, should be held in reserve for possible use in another emergency; 
over-age vessels should be scrapped. Surplus vessels, according to 
present indications, will aggregate at least 25,000,000 tons. 

The merchant shipbuilding industry, which achieved a wartime 
capacity of 25,000,000 tons a year, is now in the throes of demobiliza- 
tion. It is not likely that more than 10 or 15 per cent of existing facil- 
ities will be able to find employment on a permanent basis. Some 
government-owned yards should be preserved as a defense precaution. 
It will be to the interest not only of the shipbuilding industry but of 
the country as a whole if our future requirements for vessels are met 
in a more orderly manner than has been the case in the past. 

The American merchant marine is today in a better position than 
it has been in for many years. 

We have at this time most of the ingredients required for success 
at sea. We have a great shipbuilding industry. We have trained 
workers, both in the yards and aboard ship. We have experienced 
management. We have a modern fieet. We have the support of the 
public. Nevertheless, there is no cause for complacency. It will take 
hard work and imagination and intelligence to maintain the position 
which, after many years of work and through the vicissitudes of war, 
we have at last attained. 

We must endeavor at all costs to avoid a repetition of our experi- 
ence between World War I and World War II. We started off a 
quarter of a century ago, just as we are starting off now, with high 
hopes for the future. We failed, before, to produce a sound competitive 
merchant marine. Will we be able to do better in the future? We 


— do better. The stakes are high. And we might not get another 
ance. 
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Miscellaneous Cargo Held to Make 
Water Transport Common Carriage 


Saying the respondents had been guilty of only a technical 
violation of law in transporting miscellaneous freight without 
having filed tariffs covering the involved movements, Exam- 
iner C. W. Robinson of the Maritime Commission, in a pro- 
posed report in No. 650, Transportation by Southeastern 
Terminal & Steamship Co. and Eastern Shipping, Ltd., be- 
tween Continental United States and Puerto Rico, has recom- 
mended that the proceeding be discontinued. 

At the same time, he said the respondents should be 
warned that if similar operations were conducted in the 
future, proper tariffs should be filed and charter parties should 
not be used “as they are confusing and ostensibly inconsistent 
with the use of bills of lading.” 

Observing that the miscellaneous cargo transported by 
the carriers in the war period had amounted to about 10 to 
15 per cent of the tonnage and about 20 per cent of the cubic 
capacity of the ships, the examiner said that, although this 
cargo came to the carriers without solicitation as a result 
of shortage of wartime ship space, “thére can be no escape 
from the fact that the service rendered these shippers, when 
viewed in the light of the amount of cargo carried, amounted 
to common carriage... .” He said the evidence disclosed that 
there was a “general holding out tempered by prudence, a 
desire for business rather than a desire to exclude any.” 

The respondents, he said, while under charter parties, had 
accepted miscellaneous cargo both northbound and south- 
bound, one of the witnesses saying it was his understanding 
that under wartime conditions certain restrictions had been 
relaxed, making the movement of cargo to Puerto Rico pos- 
sible so long as the privilege was not abused. 


Ship Conference Agreement Violative, 
M. C. Counsel Charges 


Joining hands with other government agencies in an 
attack on provisions of an agreement, No. 5200, of the Pacific 
Coast European Conference, John B. Jago, counsel, Maritime 
Commission, in a brief in No. 648, In the Matter of Pacific 
Coast European Conference Agreement, declared that the 
practices of the conference infringed the letter, intent and 
spirit of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended, to 
such an extent as not to require any analytical discussion of 
legal points, but rather a forthright appeal to the “common 
sense” of the commission. 

In separate briefs, the anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Secretary of Agriculture had previ- 
ously asked the commission to deny a request of the confer- 
ence for an increase in membership fees from $250 to $5,000; 
to abolish the provision of the agreement requiring unanimous 
consent of members at any meeting for the admission of new 
members or for changes in rates and regulations; and to hold 
illegal the “exclusive patronage contracts” under which cer- 
tain shippers were granted lower rates than others (see 
Traffic World, July 20, p. 181). 

The commission attorney’s brief charged that the pro- 
posed initiation fee of $5,000 was detrimental to and a burden 
on the commerce of the United States “precisely to the same 
extent as though a state of the union or a private individual 
were attempting to levy a toll, license or franchise fee for the 
right to engage effectively in transportation by water between 
the United States and foreign lands.” The record, it added, 
“incontrovertibly shows that a common carrier by water de- 
Sirous of engaging in regular commerce between the Pacific 
coast and Europe must join the conference or give up all 
thought of prosecuting its business at a profit.” As to the 
conference’s “rule of unanimity,’’the brief declared it was 
unfair as between “exporters from the United States and 
their foreign competitors.” The exclusive patronage contract 
system, said the brief, violated that part of section 14 which 
forbade a carrier to “resort to other discriminatory or unfair 
methods, because such shipper has patronized any other car- 
rier;” and also violated sections 15, 16 (1) and the first sen- 
tence of section 17. 


_ In conclusion, the brief stated that “the sinister effects so 
dismally and croakingly foretold as being sure to fall upon 
the American merchant marine should respondents’ contract 
rate practices be disapproved in this case are fancied and 
imaginary in the extreme, and in fact are utterly devoid of all 
rational foundation whatsoever.” The American merchant 
Marine ought not to prosper and is not worthy of prospering 
if it, as distinguished from other instruments of American 
commerce, continued the brief, “is not prepared to eschew 
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discriminatory and baleful practices which merit the con- 
demnation of right-thinking people.” 


N. B. & C. WATER OPERATION CHANGES 


The Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., of Norfolk, 
Va., by an application in W-595, Sub. 1, has asked the Commis- 
sion to revise its certificate to change its operations from those 
of a common carrier by self-propelled vessels to a common 
carrier by self-propelled and non-self propelled vessels with 
the use of separate towing units. 

It also asked to be permitted to add to the ports and 
points now authorized Richmond, Hopewell, City Point, and 
points and places on the James River between Newport News 
and Richmond, Va. 


Ship Conference Agreements 


The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
two new ship conference agreements, Nos. 7870 and 7586. 

Agreement No. 7870 between Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc., 
Grace Line, Inc., Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co., New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Co., and United Fruit Co., says the Commission, creates the 
Western Hemisphere Passenger Conference for establishing 
rates, practices and conditions in connection with- the trans- 
portation of passengers in the trades between United States 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and ports in the Caribbean area, 
including Central American ports and the north and east 
coasts of South America. 

Agreement No. 7586, between Ditlev-Simonsen Lines and 
Transatlantic Steamship Co., Ltd., said the commission, estab- 
lished a joint cargo service, with limited passenger accom- 
modations, in the trade between U. S. Pacific coast ports and 
ports in Japan, China, and the Philippines, under the trade 
name Pacific Orient Express Line. It said each party had the 
right to equal participation in supplying tonnage for the 
joint service, but that the agreement specified there should be 
no pooling or other sharing of profits or losses. It said the joint 
service might participate in conference or other agreements 
as a single party, with representation by General Steamship 
Corporation, Ltd. 

The commission also announced approval of modification 
of agreement No. 5600-9 between American Mail Line, Ltd., 
American President Lines, Ltd., Australian Oriental Line, 
Ltd., Bank Line, Ltd., and others, member lines of the Asso- 
ciated Steamship Lines Conference. It said the modified 
agreement amended the basic agreement No. 5600 by provid- 
ing for rotation of the conference chairmanship in alpha- 
betical order among the lines, the chairman to serve for six 
months. Formerly the chairman was elected annually. 

A second modified agreement was also approved. It was 
No. 17-17 between Aktiebolaget Svenska Ostasiatiska Kom- 
paniet (Swedish East Asiatic Co., Ltd.), De La Rama Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., and the member lines of the Far East Confer- 
ence, admitting Swedish East Asiatic and De La Rama, 
together comprising the De La Rama Lines, to conference 
membership as a single party with one vote, pursuant to terms 
of their approved joint service agreement. It said De La 
Rama, formerly a party to the conference agreement in its 
own right, relinquished its membership as a single entity on 
its admission as a party to the joint service. 

The commission also announced its approval of cancel- 
lations of agreements Nos. 6303 and 6503. 


Agreement No. 6303, said the commission, was between 
A. P. Moller (Maersk Line), New York to Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co., Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., and Bull Insular Line, 
Inc., and was a transshipment agreement covering transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from Chinese 
and Japanese ports to West Indies ports with transshipment 
at New York. The M. C. said the agreement was cancelled 
because of withdrawal of all but one of the parties. 

Agreement No. 6503 was cancelled because of discontinu- 
ance of service by one of the parties, said the commission. It 
said this was a transshipment agreement between West Coast 
Transportation Co. and Northland Transportation Co., cover- 
ing movement of general cargo under through bills of lading 
between Seattle, Wash., and Alaskan ports of call, with trans- 
shipment at Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The Maritime Commission has announced the filing with it 
for approval, under section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, of 
agreement No. 2744-16, between member lines of the Atlantic 
and Gulf/West Coast of South America Conference, whereunder 
it is proposed to delete article 1-B of the conference’s basic 
agreement, which article was suspended by modification ap- 
proved July 2, 1942. Article 1-B provides that to ports to which 
direct passenger service is maintained the direct freight vessels 
operated by conference members shall charge 10 per cent less 
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than the applicable tariff rates, except that certain specified 
commodities shall be awarded 5 per cent differential, and on 
certain other specified commodities there shall be no differ- 
ential. The article further provides that these differentials shall 
apply on cargo transshipped at Balboa or Cristobal, C. Z. 

Under agreement No. 6015-1, also filed for approval with 
the commission, parties to “the storage agreement committee” 
of the New York Committee of Inward Far East Lines, propose 
amendment of the basic agreement by providing for the substi- 
tution of the word “chairman” for the word “secretary” in 
specified articles of the agreement. The basic agreement covers 
free time allowed on import cargo loaded in the Straits Settle- 
ments, Federated Malay States, Netherlands Indies, Philippine 
Islands, Japan, the East Coast of Asia north of Singapore, and 
Ceylon, and discharged in New York harbor. 
































































MERCHANT SHIP WAR HONORS 


The War Shipping Administration has announced the un- 
veiling of bronze plaques commemorating outstanding war ex- 
ploits of eight American merchant vessels that have received 
the “gallant ship award” of the W. S. A. The event took place 
August 17, at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, N. Y. The honored vessels were the Liberty ships Vir- 

inia Dare, Nathaniel Greene, Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Parker, 
— Mills, William Moultrie, Adoniram Judson, and Marcus 
Daly. 


SHIPS FOR SCRAP 


In an announcement that Captain H. A. Ingram, of Paoli, 
Pa., was on loan to it for work on “the ship-breaking phase 
of the recently-started iron and steel scrap drive,” the Civilian 
Production Administration said that about 280 ships were or 
soon would be available for scrapping, providing about 700,000 
tons of iron and steel scrap, and that an additional 1,000 ships 
suitable only for scrapping might be sold in the remainder of 
this year by different government agencies and private firms. 
The C. P. A. attributed to Captain Ingram, formerly in the 
research and standards section of the design division of the 
Navy Department’s Bureau of Ships, a statement that “several 
months may elapse before the ship-breaking program can gain 
momentum.” 


PRICES OF SURPLUS MERCHANT SHIPS 


The Maritime Commission has -issued supplement No. 3 to 
its general order No. 60, containing its determinations of prices 
for various types of war-built merchant ships, in accordance 
with provisions of the merchant ship sales act of 1946. The 
act requires publication of prices for such vessels in the Fed- 
eral Register. Supplement No. 3 appeared in the August 17 issue 
of the Federal Register, and the prices stated in it included 
prices shown in the April 23 and April 30 issues of that publica- 
tion, as well as additional prices not heretofore published. 

The commission also has issued and published in the 
August 17 issue of the Federal Register supplement No. 4 to 
its general order No. 60, adding to paragraph (a) of section 
299.2 of the general order the following sentence: ‘For appli- 
cations involving vessels with respect to which the original 
publication of prices is being made in the Federal Register of 
August 17, 1946, the first calendar month shall be considered 
to include the period from the date of such publication to Sep- 
tember 1, 1946.” 


TEMPORARY RESERVE FLEET ANCHORAGE 


: The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
' the establishment of a temporary reserve fleet anchorage in 
' Cathlamet Bay, Astoria, Ore., capable of mooring 300 merchant 
' ships. It said 21 vessels anchored at Portland, Ore., would make 
» up the first consignment to the reserve fleet anchorage. 

K Selection of the Cathlamet Bay site by the commission’s 
_ reserve fleet division was based largely on the fact that vessels 
' could be placed in fresh water there without expenditures for 
_ dredging and site development, said the commission. 

More than 300 vessels that were over-age, unneeded in 
' current ocean shipping or were for sale under the merchant 
' ship sales act of 1946, were in the west coast permanent re- 
serve fleet anchorage at Suisun Bay, Calif., said the commis- 
sion, adding that if the total on the west coast did not grow 
beyond 800 ships the new site at Cathlamet Bay would be suf- 
ficient for temporary moorings. 


U. S. BARGE LINE EXPANSION 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace has announced that he 
has given favorable consideration to a recommendation of the 
advisory board of the Inland Waterways Corporation to ex- 
tend the government barge lines above Kansas City on the 
Missouri River “at the earliest date feasible.” 
Mr. Wallace said he felt that barge service above Kansas 
> 
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City would be of material benefit to shippers in the Missouri 
Valley, and added that he had requested Captain A. C. Inger- 
soll, Jr., acting president of the corporation, to make “an im- 
mediate” survey of traffic conditions above Kansas City, which 
survey was scheduled to begin August 19 in Omaha. 


Decline in Privately Owned M. M. 
Noted by Shipowners 


The nation’s privately owned merchant marine has de- 
creased to less than half its prewar size in numbers of ships and 
dead-weight tonnage, according to the National Federation of 
American Shipping. 

The federation ascribed the decrease to the lack of full- 
scale resumption of domestic shipping which constituted 70 per 
cent of the merchant marine’s prewar size, declaring: 


Until shipowners can be assured a compensatory rate structure it 
is unlikely that there will be any full resumption of coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping services by private ownership. 


Using 1939 as an example, the federation said that in that 
year a total of 543 ships of 4,358,764 deadweight tons were in 
coastwise service, while ‘‘today only a few ships have resumed 
coastwise service.” It also cited the employment of 165 vessels 
of 1,640,914 deadweight tons utilized in intercoastal services in 
1939, “whereas today only 55 sh‘ps of about a half-million dead- 
weight tons are being used.” 

The federation declared that even if all applications to date 
for vessels to be purchased by American citizens under ship 
sales legislation (374 vessels of 4,333,616 deadweight tons) were 
consummated, the privately owned American merchant marine 
would still be about the same size in deadweight tonnage as the 
prewar fleet. 

Despite the decrease in private ownership, there are more 
deadweight tons of shipping being operated at present by Amer- 
ican shipping companies, than prior to the war. 

The federation explained the paradoxical situation by ac- 
counting for the difference in the large number of vessels on 
charter from the government, a total of 578 of 5,657,000 dead- 
poe tons. These are being almost exclusively used in foreign 
trade. 

The federation said that private shipping companies were 
now operating a total of 1,383 vessels of 13,810,000 deadweight 
tons. This compares with a total of 1,456 vessels of 12,348,000 
deadweight tons as of December 1, 1941. 


In addition to the privately operated fleet, War Shipping 
Administration owns and operates 1,452 vessels of about 14,- 
500,000 deadweight tons. The active American merchant fleet 
thus amounts to 2,835 vessels of 28,310,000 deadweight tons, 
almost all of it employed in foreign trade, relief and rehabili- 
tation work, civil assist cargoes and army and navy supplies. 

The federation issued the following breakdown of com- 
parisons: 

Privately Owned Vessels 


Dec. 1, 1941 August 1, 1946 


a ee ee eee ae 998— 7,182,000 dwt. 464— 3,483,000 dwt. 

a a a ee an 458— 5,166,000 dwt. 341— 4,670,000 dwt. 

eee eee 1,456—12,348,000 dwt. 805— 8,153,000 dwt. 
Charter Vessels 

II ovis a nccace baa eam 576— 5,620,000 dwt. 

| ee ae eee 2 37,000 dwt. 

ie Eee. | ar ere eee 1,383—13,810,000 dwt. 


SHIPS FOR WORLD TRADE ROUTES 


The Maritime Commission has announced a revision of allo- 
cations of C3-S-A2 dry cargo vessels, designed for world trade 
routes, for sale under the merchant ship sales act of 1946, so 
as to provide for withdrawal subject to further consideration, of 
three vessels previously made available to Olympic Steamship 
Co., and increases in allocations to other companies (see Traffic 
World, August 17, p. 507). This increased to 73 the number of 
such vessels allocated at the present time, said the commission, 
adding: 


The new allocations increase the number of the vessels made avail- 
able to the Isthmian Steamship Co., from 18 to 24. An increase from 
8 to 11 ships was granted Luckenbach Steamship Co., and an increase 
from 12 to 15 for Matson Navigation Co. 


The commission said the revised allocations would enable 
it to study additional information disclosed in the hearings 
concluded August 15 on Trans-Pacific trade routes in which 
programs and plans of various shipping companies for operation 
in og Pacific were discussed (see Traffic World, August 17, P. 
509). 
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Steelman Defends Postponement of 
Passenger Liner Construction 


Reconversion director, in letter to head of Shipbuilders 
Council of America, avers that materials that would go 
into new ships would compete with demands for sim- 
ilar materials needed for veterans’ housing and many 
items “in short supply,” and suggests that private oper- 
ators, rather than federal government, should take initia- 


tive in development of vessels in which private capital 
will be invested 


Reconversion Director John R. Steelman has made public 
a letter addressed by him to H. Gerrish Smith, of New York 
City, president of the Shipbuilders. Council of America, taking 
issue with contentions made by Mr. Smith in a letter to Director 
Steelman to the effect that there were insufficient grounds for 
the recommendation by President Truman that construction 
of the first two of five “‘super passenger liners” scheduled to be 
built by the Maritime Commission be held in abeyance, and 
that this recommendation should be reversed (see Traffic World, 
July 27, p. 268). 

Mr. Steelman quoted a statement by Mr. Smith that “this 
government is increasing an allotment of 50,000 tons of steel 
to England to build five ships for Chile” and said he would be 
interested to know the source of this information. A statement 
to that effect was made recently by Representative Wolverton, 
of New Jersey (see Traffic World, Aug. 10, p. 427). Mr. Steel- 
man said the Civilian Production Administration had informed 
him there was no such allotment of steel to England. 

He said that, although a long time would_be required to 
build ships of the size in question, procurement of motors, 
wiring and the various forms of machinery and furnishings 
“naturally would start promptly, once contracts were let,” and 
that this procurement would “compete with the demands for 
similar materials needed for veterans’ housing and for many 
items of household equipment that are in short supply.” : 

“Frankly,” Director Steelman concluded, “it seems clear 
to me that a healthy United States merchant marine will be 
developed, not by the government taking the initiative and 
sole financial responsibility for building and operating un- 
economic vessels, but by private operators developing, with 
the aid of the shipbuilders, vessels in which they are willing 
to invest their capital.” 

The text of Director Steelman’s letter to Mr. Smith follows: 








































Your letter of July 26th requesting reversal of the President’s 
recommendation that plans for building the first two out of five super 
passenger liners be held in abeyance has been given my most careful 
attention. I find myself somewhat at variance with your conclusions, 
and I believe that you have been misinformed on certain matters which 
form part of the basis for those conclusions. 

For example, you quote a passage from my letter of July 17 to 
the chairman of the Maritime Commission, which emphasized the 
shortage of nonferrous metals, electric motors, wiring and heavy 
machinery; and you then state, ‘‘Yet, despite that condition as you 
pictured it, we have the news, following closely on your letter to the 
Maritime Commission, that this government is increasing an allotment 
of 50,000 tons of steel to England to build five ships for Chile, and that, 
in addition, the Administration has approved a projected Export-Import 
Bank loan to the Chilean government to purchase in this country the 
=. and perhaps other components for the ships building in England 
= Chie.” .° 

I would be interested to know the source of your information. The 
Civilian Production Administration informs me that there is no such 
allotment of steel to England; and the Export-Import Bank states that 
it has never been approached for such a loan. The Chilean government 
representatives in this country know of no Chilean plans to have any 
ships built in England. I might add that the total allotment of steel 
for all purposes to England is only 1,000 tons a month, this consisting 
of certain special products not available in that country. 

Again, you appear to. quarrel with my statement that ‘‘substantial 
naval construction is still in progress and the shipping companies have 
a large volume of reconversion and repair work to do.’’ As to naval 
contracts, existing schedules indicate that the government will pay the 
Private shipbuilders something like $325,000,000 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, and approximately $75,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. As you know, the Navy’s plans for additional 
expenditures have been held up pending results of the Bikini tests; 
but further substantial expenditures for construction and alterations 
during the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 are probable. In addition, expendi- 
tures of the War Shipping Administration and the Maritime Commis- 
sion for repairs, alterations and conversions during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, are budgeted at $225,000,000, these figures being ex- 
Clusive of private funds spent for alterations and repairs. While esti- 
Mates for the following fiscal year are not yet available, there is every 
Teason to expect a substantial volume of government and private re- 
Pair work. 

Your letter also argues that the five passenger ships in question 
are essential to the national defense. In this connection I would point 
out that after all reconversions to commercial service have been made, 
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and after the discarding of approximately 50 special attack transports, 
there will remain in reserve some 250 war-built troop ships, which rep- 
resent an investment to the government of over one billion dollars. 
Together with other troop ships, they would provide a lift at one 
loading of approximately 600,000 men. Considering the uncertainties 
introduced by atomic warfare, this seems an adequate insurance, which 
would not be increased significantly by the construction of the five 
additional ships. 

I shall not attempt to take up the argument you made in your letter 
as to the cost of ship construction in this country, as I understand 
that the Maritime Commission is making a study of relative costs in 
this country and abroad so as to determine what construction subsidy, 
if any, is now justified under the merchant marine act of 1936. 

Altogether, it is clear to me that the President’s recommendation 
of postponement is amply justified by the facts. While the time re- 
quired to construct ships of the size and character under discussion 
is long, procurement of motors, wiring, and the various forms of 
machinery and furnishings naturally would start promptly, once con- 
tracts were let; and this procurement would compete with the de- 
mands for similar materials needed for veterans’ housing and for many 
items of household equipment that are in short supply. 

As to the ultimate decision on the wisdom of constructing such 
liners, it appears to me that the Congress, in the Act of 1936, intended 
to make it possible for a United States ship operator to get his ship 
constructed in the United States at as low a price as he could contract 
for it abroad; and that it did not intend to have this government build 
ships at the government’s entire cost, and to have these ships oper- 
ated for government account at heavy losses by an operator who would 
be paid a substantial fee for managing the ship as part of his sub- 
sidized service. If the latter is in fact what the Congress wants done, 
I think the Congress should so express itself. 

The Act of 1936 grants the United States ship operator tax exemp- 
tion on profits that he sets aside to purchase new vessels; it permits 
him an operating subsidy to equalize his cost of operation with that 
of any competing foreign operator; and it grants him a construction 
subsidy to equalize the cost of his United States built vessel with that 
paid for a similar foreign-built vessel by a competing foreign operator. 
If, under these circumstances, a United States operator is unwilling to 
invest his tax-free funds in a particular vessel, it is clear that there 
can be no economic justification for the construction of that vessel. 

Frankly, it seems clear to me that a healthy United States mer- 
chant marine will be developed, not by the government taking the 
initiative and sole financial responsibility for building and operating 
uneconomic vessels, but by private operators developing, with the aid 


of the shipbuilders, vessels in which they are willing to invest their 
capital. " 


IMPORT CONTROLS TAKEN OFF 27 COMMODITIES 


The Department of Agriculture has announced the end of 
import controls on 27 commodities. The action, effective Au- 
gust 15, was taken by amendment No. 14 to W. F. O. 63. Poul- 
try, poultry products, dried fruits, canned crabmeat, animal 
tankage, and fish meal are the items chiefly affected by the 
decontrol. . 


The department, in announcing the decontrol, pointed out 
that some of the commodities were still being allocated by the 
International Emergency Food Council, but it was explained 
that the supply was such that removal of import controls would 
not interfere with equitable world distribution. 


While some dried fruit products have been exempted from 
import control, such fruit products as contain cane or beet 
sugar still require import licenses issued by the department. 
For this reason, a high percentage of desiccated coconut as 
well as a proportion of dried fruits remain under import control, 
says the department. 


CALIFORNIA PORTS SURCHARGES 


In No. 651, Carloading at Southern California Ports— 
Agreement No. 7576, the Maritime Commission has announced 
that hearing on petition of Margaret M. Bridges, agent, South- 
ern California Tariff Bureau, dated July 18, for emergency 
surcharge on rates contained in petitioner’s tariff 1-A, M. C. 1, 
will be held September 5 at the court room of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California, State Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., before Examiner Furness, beginning at 10 a.m., 
Pacific standard time. The hearing will be held jointly with the 
Railroad Commission of the State of California in connection 
with its hearing on application No. 27728. 


TIMKEN LOCOMOTIVE ON DISPLAY 


A quarter-size model of a type 4-8-4 Timken bearing 
equipped steam locomotive will be exhibited at the Allied Rail- 
way Equipment Association show, December 4, 5, and 6, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, according to the announcement of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. The boiler and cab 
section of the model are separate, and by means of an automatic 
mechanism are raised and lowered, revealing the wheels, lead 
truck wheels, rivers and trailing truck wheels in operation, says 
the announcement. 











Truck-Trailer Industry Says 
O. P. A. Increase Not Enough 


The truck-trailer manufacturing industry has welcomed an 
8.6 per cent ceiling price increase granted by the Office of Price 
Administration, but declared the advance falls considerably 
short of wage and materials cost increases, according to the 
Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Association which adds: 


Generally speaking, truck-trailer prices up to now have been about 
at the level of 1942 despite sharply increased costs throughout the war 
period and since. First reports from individual manufacturers empha- 
size conviction that the O. P. A. price relief is far from enough to 
offset steep expense boosts occasioned by the war and the failure of 
general reconversion to ‘‘click’’ as rapidly as had been hoped. 

Indicative of what has happened in the industry is the fact that 
a cost increase survey made in January and February as a prelude to 
seeking price relief at a time when the automotive industry wage and 
materials price pattern was changing rapidly, was outmoded almost 
before it was finished. Between the end of February and dhe close of 
May, alone, reliable trailer industry figures show that wages rose an 
average of 12.8 per cent and materials costs more than 8.2 per cent— 
more in individual cases. Substantial increases occurred both prior 
and subsequent to the period covered by the survey. Wage increases, 
it may be noted, have affected more than 90 per cent of the truck- 
trailer producing industry. 

Truck-trailer manufacturers have made every effort to hold prices 
down so as to encourage widest possible use of trailers, but wage boosts 
and increased costs of materials and components finally made price 
relief for the industry imperative. 

The O. P. A. is authority for the statement that ‘‘the increase for 
manufacturers is necessary to enable the industry to earn its 1936-1939 
average return on net worth.”’ 


Greatest satisfaction, the association said, was expressed by 
its members over another O. P. A. order, suspending price con- 
trol on a number of special types of trailers amounting to 
approximately 27 per cent of the volume of production. These 
specialized types of trailers include low bed machinery trans- 
ports, logging trailers, automobile transporters, frozen foods 
trailers, etc. Price ceilings on tank trailers were suspended on 
July 26. : 

“In view of the fact that trailer production remaining un- 
der price control has been afforded price relief which is inad- 
equate,” the association said, “it is likely the trailer industry 
soon will give serious consideration to a petition for complete 
decontrol. Manufacturers assert that decontrol holds the an- 
swer to large volume production and stabilized prices long 
desired by the trucking industry and other users of commer- 
cial-type trailers.” 


WHITE TRUCKS MOVE .BIGGEST OVERLAND LOAD 


Transportation of the world’s largest airplane, probably 
the most spectacular moving job ever handled overland, was 
completed recently. The experimental flying boat, made almost 
entirely of wood, was hauled in three main sections and several 
smaller loads from Culver City, Cal., to its Terminal Island 
assembling dock, a distance of 28 miles. Powerful White Motor 
Co trucks, boasting of the White super power engines, were 
used to transport the greater part of the load. According to 
Ed Frinell of the Star House Movers, Inc., of Long Beach, the 
company contracting for the unusual and unprecedented oper- 
ation, “the job was one of the toughest in our long experience.” 
Each of the craft’s wing sections was 160 feet long and 41 feet 
wide, at the widest point. The hull section was 220 feet long. 
In moving the total load of 122,400 pounds, an average speed 
of 3% miles an hour was maintained. 





Federal-Aid Highway Progress 


Although shortages of men and materials had retarded 
construction of federal-aid highways in the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, the volume of work under construction and the 
yolume of plans approved for such construction gave proof 
that the federal-aid roadbuilding program was “moving 
ahead,” said Charles M. Upham, engineer-director of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, in a statement on the 
present status of the road development program financed in 
part by federal government funds. 

As of May 31, 1941, he said, the amount of federal-aid 
work under construction totaled $260,000, while on the same 
date this year the amount of federal-aid highway work under 
construction totaled $280,000,000. He added that “the real 
bright side of the picture” was reflected in the amount ap- 
proved for construction was of last May 31—$260,000,000, as 
against $190,000,000 on the same date in 1941. 

“The future trend continues to be uncertain due to many 
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existing obstacles,” he continued. “As the result of a survey 
of state highway departments, all those answering listed 
various. shortages which were restricting highway construc- 
tion. Of these, the steel shortage has proven a most serious 
obstacle in the greater percentage of the states replying. Of 
equal importance in retarding the program is the shortage of 
engineers. Many states list shortages of lumber, equipment, 
materials, and the prevalence of high prices... . 

“Resumption of high speed driving of worn-out vehicles 
on a highway system a larger percentage of which had become 
obsolete before the war caused a sharp rise in traffic fatalities, 
. . . There must be increased and continued effort to meet a 
demand which is becoming critical.” 

Mr. Upham estimated that $10,000,000,000 would be re- 
quired for widening, rebuilding, and relocating highways and 
bridges that had become obsolescent. 


AUTO MAKERS LOSE MONEY 


In spite of increased production in the second quarter, a 
net loss of $45,234,001 was sustained by passenger car manu- 
facturing companies during the first six months of 1946, accord- 
ing to an industry-wide survey by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 

Strikes in supplier plants, shortages of basic materials, 
parts and components, caused in part by governmental controls 
over raw materials and other interruptions to volume produc- 
tion were the primary causes for the operating loss, according 
to Oscar P. Pearson, chief statistician of A.M.A. 

The loss of more than three per cent on every sales dollar, 
calculated after allowances for tax cred:ts under excess profits 
tax carry-back provisions, was approximately one-third of the 
loss recorded for the first quarter when a 10 per cent loss on 
every sales dollar was sustained, he said. 

The first-half figure is approximately one-half of the 6.7 
per cent loss averaged in 1932, he said adding that, in contrast 
with the first half loss, the passenger car companies, after 
taxes, averaged a 3.97 per cent return on sales in 1945; 2.6 in 
1944; 3.1 in 1943; 3.56 in 1942; 6.45 in 1941; 7.7 in 1940, and 
8.25 in 1939. 


G. M. & O. Is First Highway Post 
Office Contract Carrier 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has been awarded the first con- 
tract for the operation of a highway post office, to begin service 
September 9 between Union, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan has announced. 

The announcement defined a “highway post office” as trans- 
porting the mails in a locality where there was no train service 
or where such service was inadequate to meet the needs of 
the public. It said mail was picked up and delivered at post 
offices and sorted on the motor vehicle en route by postal 
personnel in the same manner as on railway postal cars. At 
the post office it was said such routes were now being operated 
by the department in reconverted busses. 

The contract was awarded the G. M. & O. at $30,000 a 
year, the Postmaster General said, adding that the company 
would furnish the necessary equipment and drivers and bear 
the cost of operation and maintenance. The route, he said, was 
182.9 miles in length and the contract provided for one round 
trip daily except Sunday. 


More highway post offices would be established as equip- 
ment becomes available, the announcement said. Highway post 
office operations began in 1941, it said, when a route was 
established between Washington, D. C., and Harrisburg, Va. 
This proved so successful that additional routes were estab- 
lished the same year between Indianapolis and South Bend, 
Ind., and between San Francisco and Pacific Grove, Calif., 
according to the announcement, which said the department 
had been unable to add new routes until now because of 
equipment shortages. 


The announcement said preliminary surveys had been made 
in about 200 areas where it was believed highway post office 
routes could well be established, and that the department was 
receiving many inquiries from prospective contractors. 





NEW LYON VAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


The purchase of the Lomax-Grimmer warehouse in Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been announced by the Lyon Van & Storage 
Co., of Los Angeles. Located in the heart of Spokane, on the 
Northern - Pacific Railroad, with a storage capacity of 96,000 
square feet, the five-story, reinforced concrete building is suit- 
able for both household goods and commercial storage, says the 
company. 
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The accompanying article takes 
takes up in detail a number of 
phrases with which most traffic 
managers are familiar but about 
the technical definitions and func- 
tions of which they may, perhaps, 
not be fully informed. 

Terms such as “F.O.B.,” “F.A.- 
8.” “C. and F.” and “C.1.F.” may 
be in daily use in the traffic de- 
partment, but their importance in 
quotations and the need for a full 
understanding as to how obliga- 
-tions and costs under them are 
divided between buyer and seller 
are matters of court determina- 
tion that sometimes need thorough 
understanding before contracts are 
signed. 

Unfortunately, these trade 
terms do not have standard defi- 
nitions the world over, and are 
used in various ways even in 
separated areas of our own coun- 
try. A study such as the attached 
not only has informative value, 
but may well serve as an elemen- 
tary reference work. for those 
who habitually are careful in such 
matters. 

Incidentally the article dis- 
cusses the more customary dis- 
count terms and terms of sales. 





2 One of the most troublesome de- 
tails in marketing and transporta- 

tion is that of the terms on which goods 
are bought and sold. These terms are 
neither standardized in statement nor 
uniform in interpretation. On their use 
and determination depend the legal 
rights and duties of buyers, sellers and 
other parties to the transactions, and 
the prices at which the goods are sold 
and paid for by the seller and buyer. 
Uncertainties with respect to the rights 
and obligations of buyers and sellers, 
shippers and consignees, cause disputes 
and litigation which can be avoided if 
the parties use reasonable care in the 
contracts or agreements of purchase and 
sale, and discharge their obligations and 


insist on their rights as declared in the ° 


contracts. 


No uniform terms are used through- 
out the United States in domestic market- 
ing transactions. Over a period of years, 
however, there has been a slow-moving 
trend toward uniform terms and a slower 
one toward uniformity in interpretation. 
The terms established by the usages of 
the various trades have no standing un- 
less fortified by the precedents of court 
decisions or statutory definitions. The 
matter is one of contract law. Many of 
the problems growing out of it come 
within the scope of uniform sales acts 
which, with certain modifications, have 
been enacted in virtually every state. 


_ In the field of foreign marketing a 
Joint committee representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the National Council of American Im- 
porters, Inc., and the National Foreign 
Trade Council, adopted in 1941 a set of 
Revised American Foreign Trade Defini- 
tions superseding a code of definitions 
adopted in 1919. These definitions have 
no status at law in the absence of spe- 
cific legislation providing for their use 
or of court decisions supporting them. 
Buyers and sellers may agree to their 
use in their contracts of purchase and 
sale and, if they do, they become parts 
of the contracts. Their widespread ac- 








Marketing and Traffic 
Management 


In This, the Sixteenth of a Series of Seventeen Articles 
Dealing with the General Subject of Relations of Traf- 
fic Management to the Broader Field of Marketing, 
the Various Types of Sales and Quotation Terms are 


Discussed and Defined 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


ceptance and use decreases the possib'li- 
ties of misunderstandings and promote 
the standardization of marketing and 
transportation incident to it. 


F.O.B. Free On Board Terms 


The free-hand sketching of shivping 
terms is well-illustrated in the F.O.B. 
terms. Often the term “F.O.B.” is used 
without any more definite statement, 
and as so used it means nothing. It must 
always be used to indicate that the goods 
are free on board some type of vehicle 
at some definite place. 

The Revised American Foreign Trade 
Definitions may be used to illustrate 
one type of F:O.B. auotation term. 
The quotation F.O.B. (free on board) 
named inland carrier at named inland 
point of departure quotes a price at a 
specific inland shipping point, under 
which the seller is obligated to arrange 
for the loading of the goods on or in the 
vehicles of the specified inland means of 
transportation — railroad freight car, 
motor truck, lighter or barge, steam- 
ship, airplane, or other conveyance. 
Under this quotation the seller is obliged 
to load the goods on or in the vehicle. 
or deliver the goods to the carrier to be 
loaded at the shipper’s expense. The 
seller must provide a clean bill of lading 
or receipt for the goods in good order 
and condition. The goods are shipped 
collect. 

If any switching charges are applica- 
ble before the goods are placed on the 
vehicles of the originating carrier, the 
charges for such service should be paid 
and borne by the seller in the absence 
of an explicit agreement that such ex- 
penses are to be borne by the buyer. 
If lighterage or trucking services are 
necessary or used to convey the goods to 
the vehicles or depot of the originating 
carrier at the point of origin, the seller 
should make the arrangements and bear 
these charges unless there is an explicit 
agreement in the contract of purchase 
and sale that the buyer is to assume 
these obligations. 

The scller assumes the responsibilitv 
for loss or damage to the goods until 
they shall have been loaded on the 
vehicle of the originating carrier at the 
point of origin and the clean bill of lad- 
ing or receipt has been issued by the 
initial carrier. The seller has the further 
obligation in foreign trade of assisting 
the buyer, at the request and at the ex- 
pense of the buyer, in obtaining all docu- 
ments issued in the country of origin or 
shipment which may-be required in con- 


nection with the exportation or importa- 
tion of the goods. He should notify the 
buyer of the quantities of goods required 
to obtain carload, truck-load, barge-load 
or other quantity transportation rates. 
The seller may assist the buyer in ar- 
ranging for vessel space at the port of 
exportation by special agreement or 
trade usage. 

The buyer is under obligation to as- 
sume responsibility for the movement of 
the goods and for the payment of freight 
charges from the inland point of origin 
to the port of exportation and beyond. 
He must pay and bear all export taxes 
or other fees or charges levied because 
of the fact of exportation. He assumes 
responsibility for the loss of or damage 
to the goods after the goods have 
been loaded and bill of lading or 
receipt has been issued, and pays and 
bears all costs and charges incurred in 
obtaining documents issued in the coun- 
try of origin or shipment, or both, which 
may be required either for exportation 
or importation—although these arrange- 
ments may have been made for them 7’ 
his request by the seller. 

It is recommended that the contract 
of marine insurance obtained by or for 
the buver should be arranged so as to 
cover the goods from the warehouse of 
the seller at origin to the warehouse 
buyer at destination, for the protection 
of the seller. The responsibility for the 
goods from the seller’s warehouse to the 
vehicles of the originating carrier rests 
as has been stated, on the seller or 
shipper under this F.O.B. quotation. 

Another free on board auotation is 
F.O.B. named inland carrier at named 
inland point of departure or origin, 
freight prepaid to named port of ex- 
portation. Under this auotation the 
seller includes in his price and pays 
the transportation charees by the means 
of transportation used from the point of 
origin to the port of exportation. He does 
not assume responsibilitv for the goods 
after they have been loaded in or aboard 
the cars or other conveyances of the 
originating carrier and a clean bill -of 
lading or receipt has been issued by the 
originating carrier. It is the equivalent 
of an. F.O.B. named inland carrier at 
named inland noint of departure or 
origin plus freight charges to the port. 
without, however, additional liability for 
the goods. , 


Other F.O.B. Quotations 


A quotation F.O.B. named inland car- 
rier at named inland point of departure, 
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freight allowed to a named point, 
obligates the seller to a price which in- 
cludes the transportation charges to any 
named point, which may be the port of 
exportation or any other designated 
place. The shipment from the inland 
point of origin to the named point to 
which freight is allowed is shipped on a 
collect basis, and the seller assumes no 
responsibility beyond the loading of the 


goods to conveyances of the originating . 


carrier and obtaining the clean bill of 
lading or receipt. The seller permits or 
deducts from the quoted price the trans- 
portation charges from the inland po‘nt 
of origin to the name point. 

A price F.O.B. named inland carrier 
at named port of exportation obligates 
the seller to make all arrangements, pay 
all charges and assumes responsibil’ty 
for the goods to and including the trans- 
portation of the goods to the depot or 
conveyances of an inland carrier at the 
port of export. It does not include re- 
sponsibility for unloading the go-ds 
from the carriers’ ‘vehicles at the ports, 
delivery to vessel for export movement, 
or other port or terminal expenses. 


A quotation F.OB. vessel named port 
of shipment or exportation places on the 
seller all arrangements, responsibility 
and charges necessary up to and includ- 
ing the delivery of the goods and their 
loading aboard the vessel which is to 
transport the goods from the port of ex 
portation. This quotation adds to the 
quotation F.O.B. named inland carrier 
at the name port of exportation the cost 
of unloading the cars at the port; truck- 
ing, lighterage or car floatage expenses 
necessary to convey the goods to the 
vessel; the expenses of loading and stow- 
age and of obtaining a clean steamship 
receipt or “on-board” bill of lading. 

Another variation is F.O.B. cars or 
warehouse named inland point in the 
country of importation, under which the 
seller assumes responsibility for the loss 
of or damage to goods until they shall 
have reached either the cars or depots 
of the inland carriers or the warehoure 
at the indicated interior point in the 
foreign country to which the goods are 
destined. The seller pays all transporta- 
tion to these places and makes all ar- 
rangements necessary to place them 
there. The seller pays all export taxes, 
fees or charges, provides and pays for 
marine insurance, arranges and pays for 
exportation and importation documents. 
including certificates of origin, export 
licenses, export declarations, consular 
invoices, import documents, custom fees, 
landing charges, wharfage and other ex- 
penses of exportation and importation. 

The buyer is under obligation to ac- 
cept delivery of the goods promptly and 
arrange for their unloading if the quota- 
tion is F.O.B. conveyances at destinat‘on, 
and bear all other expenses, costs and 
risks after the goods have arrived at the 
carriers’ depots or conveyances or at the 
warehouse at destination. 

This is.a quotation which places heavy 
responsibilities for arrangements, risks 
and costs on the seller and should not be 
undertaken without full consideration of 
the obligations entailed. It relieves the 
buyers of many responsibilities which 
otherwise must be borne by them and 
assures the buyers of landed or over-all 
costs at interior points in the countries 
of importation and accords him freedom 
from virtually all risks. Under keenly 
competitive conditions in buyers’ mar- 
kets, sellers may be under compulsion to 
quote delivered prices at inland points 


abroad in order to compete for business 
with the sellers of other countries. 


Analysis of F.O.B. Quotations 


An analysis of F.0.B. quotations serves 
to show that the buyer or seller may de- 
mand or quote prices which include all 
arrangements, charges, or risks from 
the warehouse or place of production of 
the goods, at one extreme, to the ware- 
house of the buyer at the other, or at 
any intermediate point, on either the 
buyer or seller, as they may decide. The 
important thing is that the quotation be 
definite as to division of the responsibi'- 
ity for the arrangements, of the risk, 
and the division of costs between buyer 
and seller in terms that express their in- 
tention in understanable terms. 

In domestic commerce, F.O.B. quota- 
tions may be made in like mannér so as 
to divide those responsibilities between 
buyers or sellers in explicit terms such 
an: 


1. F.O.B. cars Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, Baltimore, Md. 

2. F.O.B. cars Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, Cleveland, O., freight prepaid to Nor- 
folk, Va. 

3. F.O.B. cars Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Neb., freight allowed to Chicago, IIl. 

4. F.O.B. cars Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York. 


5. F.O.B. barge, St. Louis, Mo. 
6. F.O.B. vessel, New Orleans, La. 


7. F.0.B. warehouse consignee at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Free Along Side Quotations 


A quotation often used in foreign com- 
merce, but infrequently used in domestic 
marketing, is the F.A.S. (free alongside) 
vessel at named port of shipment or ex- 
portation. This price quotation obligates 
the seller to make all arrangements, to 
pay and bear all expenses, and to as- 
sume all risks until the goods are placcd 
alongside the vessel at the named port 
and within reach of the ship’s loading 
tackle. He must place the goods either 
in barges or lighters alongside the ves- 
sel, from which the goods can be trans- 
ferred to the vessel by its tackle; or at 
piers, wharves or docks designated by 
the operator of the vessel as the place 
at which the goods are to be delivered 
for loading aboard the vessel. 

The time element is important in this 
quotation, because delivery must be 
made on the date or within the time 
limits specified by the vessel operator 
for the delivery of the goods to be loaded 
aboard any particular vessel sailing at a 
given date. The seller must pay any 
extra charges, such as heavy-lift charges 
up to the dock or vessel-side. He must 
obtain from the vessel operator either a 
clean ship’s receipt or clean dock receipt, 
and assume all expenses and risks up to 
delivery alongside vessel or at the 
designated receiving place. 

The buyer is under obligation to give 
the seller adequate notice of the name 
of the vessel, the sailing date, the load- 
ing berth or wharf, and the time when 
or within which goods must be delivered 
for the particular vessel sailing. The 
buyer must arrange and pay for demur- 
rage or storage charges at the port after 
delivery alongside vessel or at dock, pro- 
vide and pay for marine insurance from 
that point, and arrange for and pay 
ocean transportation service and charges. 
He also pays export taxes and fees levied 
against the goods to be exported, and 
assumes responsibility for the goods 
while they are on lighters, barges or car 
floats or other conveyances alongside 


the vessel within reach of the ship’s 
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tackle, or on the dock of the operator of 
the vessel awaiting loading, or until and 
after the goods are actually loaded on 
board the vessel. The buyer must pay 
the expenses of obtaining documents re- 
quired for the exportation, importation 
or transportation excepting the clean 
ship’s receipt or dock receipt. 
Translated literally, the F.A.S. quota- 
tion means that the seller’s price in- 
cludes all charges until the goods are 
within reach of the ship’s tackle or on 
the ship’s designated loading dock or 


pier ready to be loaded, but none beyond - 


this point. 
Cost and Freight Quotation 


The quotation C. and F. (cost and 
freight) name point of destination, is 
seldom used in domestic commerce, al- 
though it is widely used in foreign trade. 
Under its terms, the seller provides and 
pays the expenses of transportation serv- 
ices and documents covering the ship- 
ment to the designated point of destina- 
tion. He pays the export taxes, fees or 
charges levied upon the export shipment 
and obtains clean bills of lading cover- 
ing the shipment through to the named 
destination point. He is under obligation 
to dispatch these documents promptly to 
the buyer or to the buyer’s agent, as he 
may be directed. 

The seller is responsible, in cases 
where a “received-for-shipment” ocean 
bill of lading is tendered, for any loss 
or damage until the goods covered by 
the type of bill of lading have been de- 
livered into the custody of the ocean 
carrier. In cases where an “on-board” 
ocean bill of lading is required, the seller 
is responsible for any loss or damage to 
the goods until the goods are delivered 
on board the vessel. Documents issued 
in the country of exportation, such. as 
certificates of origin, consular invoices 
and others required for the importation 
of the goods into the importing country 
or for passage-in-transit through another 
country, are obtained by the seller, at 
the request of the buyer and at the buy- 
er’s expense. 

The buyers is obligated, by the terms 
of the C. and F. named point of destina- 
tion quotation, to accept the documents 
from the seller when they are presented; 
to receive the goods on arrival; to ar- 
range for the handling and payment of 
all charges for the movement of the 
goods including and subsequent to the 
delivery from the vessel in accordance 
with the ocean bill of lading terms and 
conditions; to pay all costs of loading 
the goods at the place named in the 
quotation; and to pay- any duties, 
taxes and other expenses incurred at the 
named destination. The buyer also must 
arrange for and pay the premium for 
insurance on the goods. although it is 
recommended that, for the protection of 
the seller, the buyer should provide in 
the contract of sale that marine insur- 
ance obtained by the buyer includes 
standard warehouse-to-warehouse cov- 
erage. The buyer, moreover, is respon- 
sible for loss or damage to the goods 
from the time and place where the 
seller’s responsibility has ceased, and 
must pay for the documents required for 
importation or passage-in-transit, as dis- 


* cussed above. 


C.1.F. Port of Destination 


A quotation frequently used in export 
trade and less frequently used in domes- 
tic marketing is the C.I.F. (cost-insur- 
ance-freight) named point of destination. 
This quotation includes the price of the 
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goods plus all transportation and insur- 
ance charges from the point of origin to 
the named point. The seller is respon- 
sible for all of the obligations stated in 
the C. and F. quotation, and, in addition, 


‘he is obligated to provide and pay for 


marine insurance. It is customary for 
the buyer to pay the expense of war- 
risk insurance, when such coverage is 
necessary, and either to arrange for it 
himself or have the seller arrange for 
it in the seller’s market at the time the 
goods are shipped at the buyer’s ex- 
pense. The parties should arrange for 
the assumption of responsibility for pl2c- 
ing war risk insurance in their contract 
of purchase and sale. 

Under C. and F. and C.I.F. quotations, 
there are a number of important details 
which should be arranged if the division 
of responsibility is clearly to be under- 
stood. The time for perfecting certainty 
in these matters is at the time the con- 
tract of purchase and sale is made. 

A clear understanding is necessary of 
the assumption of responsibility for the 
payment for weighing and inspection 
services. The quantity of goods to be 
shipped at any one time or via any par- 
ticular vessel should be agreed on in 
advance, so that the buyer may be able 
to take delivery on arrival of the vessel 
and its discharge within the free time 
allowed at the port of importation. It 
should be decided whether consular fee 
for the execution of consular invoices or 
certificates of origin should be included 
in the quoted price or billed separately 
by the seller to the buyer. The final 
destination of the goods should be dis- 
closed so that proper arrangements can 
be made if the vessel discharges the 
goods at some port other than the des- 
tination. 


If firm rates cannot be arranged on 
forward or future freight contracts be- 
cause of fluctuating rates or difficulty in 
arranging for cargo space, exception 
should be made in the C. and F. or C.LF. 
quotations to. provide that shipmnts to 
be made within prescribed periods of 
time be made subject to ocean freizht 
space being available, or to allow for 
differences in freight rates between those 
in effect at the time the contract was 
made and those in effect at the time the 
shipments are made. 


Usually provision is made that extra 
expenses due to these causes are to be 
borne by the buyer. Normally under 
C. and F. or C.1.F. quotations, the seller 
prepays freight charges. If sh:pments 
are forwarded with charges to be col- 
lected from the consignees, the amount 
of the freight charges to be paid by the 
consignees or buyers are deducted from 
the sellers’ invoices. An agreement in 
the contract providing for this method 
of payment and billing is desirab'e in 
order to avoid misunderstanding and 
possible litigation. Such arrangements 
are particularly necessary when foreign 
exchange fluctuations might affect the 
actual costs of transportation or where 
differences in price might be caused by 
Interest charges accruing under financ- 
ing done under letters of credit. 

As a general rule the seller should 
prepay ,ocean freight charges unless 
there is in the contract of purchase and 
sale a specific agreement between the 
Seller and the buyer that the goods are 
to be or may be shipped with freight 
charges to be collected from the buyer. 

In the absence of specific agreement 
to the contrary, a buyer does not have 
the right to inspect the goods prior to 
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acceptance of the documents covering 
them. The buyer, moreover, cannot re- 
fuse to take delivery of the goods be- 
cause of delay of the documents if the 
seller has used due diligence in dispatch- 
ing them through regular channels. 

Both buyers and sellers are cautioned 
by the drafters of the Revised Foreign 
Trade Definitions not to include in their 
C. and F. or C.I.F. contracts any clauses 
which are at variance with the obliga- 
tions of contracts of these types as spe- 
cified in the definitions. Indefinite clauses 
have often led to court decisions in the 
courts of the United States and of other 
countries invalidating the contracts. 

Interest charges should be included in 
the calculation of prices under C. and F. 
and C.I.F. quotations and not charged as 
a separate item in these contracts, unless 
there is an explicit agreement in ad- 
vance and expressed in the contract to 
charge interest as a separate item. If 
interest is added separately the contract 
quotation basis is really a C.I.F. and I. 
quotation (Cost-Insurance, Freight and 
Interest). : 

Insurance. 


Insurance is frequently a source of 
misunderstanding and litigation in C.1.F. 
quotation. It is important that the buyer 
and seller come to agreement and state 
their agreement with respect to the fo!- 
lowing aspects of insurance coverage: 


1. The type of marine insurance coverage 
—with average (W.A.) or free of particular 
average (F.P.A.)—should be agreed on. 

2. The special risks covered in particular 
trades or against which the buyer wishes in- 


_ Surance protection should be clearly stated— 


these risks include theft, pilferage, breakage, 
leakage, sweating, contact with other cargo, 
water-damage, and other risks peculiar to 
particular trades. 

3. The contingent or collect freight charges 
and customs duties should be insured to cover 
particular average losses as well as total loss 
after arrival and entry but before delivery of 
the goods. 

4. The insurance underwriter should be 
carefully selected with reference to his finan- 
cial standing, because the seller is under ob- 
ligation to exercise ordinary care and dili- 
gence in the selection of an insurance under- 
writer, although the risk of obtaining settle- 
ment of insurance claims rests upon the 
buyer. 

5. The seller should make certain, that the 
marine insurance or war-risk insurance for 
which he arranges includes the standard 
clauses protecting the insured against strikes, 
riots and civil commotions. 

6. The seller and buyer should reach an 
agreement and express it with respect to the 
valuation at which the goods are to be in- 
sured, it being desirable that the full valua- 
tion be covered in the event of loss, without 
overvaluation which may cause over-contribu- 
tion in the event of general average losses. 

7. The buyer and seller should be in defi- 
nite accord with respect to the obligation of 
the seller to arrange for war-risk insurance 
and of the buyer to pay the premium for it. 

8. There should be agreement that the 
marine and war-risk insurance should be 
placed with the same underwriter in order 
to avoid the possibility of difficulties arising 
from the determination of the cause of loss. 


Ex or X Quotations 


A type price quotation which estab- 
lishes a price only at the place of manu- 
facture or production includes ex fac- 
tory, ex mill, ex mine, ex plantation, or ex 
warehouse, named pont of origin. Under 
these quotations the goods are placed at 
the disposal and risk of the buyer at the 
agreed point of origin, at an agreed date 
or within a designated period of time 

Under this quotation the seller agrees 
to bear all cost and risks of the goods 
until the time as the buyer is obliged 
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to take delivery. He must render the 
buyer assistance, at the latter’s request 
and expense, in obtaining the documents 
issued in the country of origin or ship- 
ment which the buyer may require 
either for exportation or importation. 

The buyer must, under these quota- 
tions, take delivery of the goods as soon 
as they have been placed at his disposal 
at the agreed place and at the date or 
within the period fixed in the contract or 
quotation. The buyer must pay export 
taxes or other fees or charges which may 
be levied upon exportation. The buyer 
also pays all costs and charges incurred 
in obtaining the documents issued in the 
country of origin or of shipment which 
may be required for exportation and for 
importation. 

The ex quotations place the m'nimum 
of cost, risk and responsibility for the 
goods upon the seller and the maximum 
upon the buyer. 


Ex Dock Quotations 


A seller may quote a price -which in- 
cludes the cost of the goods plus all ad- 
ditional costs and charges necessary to 
place the goods on the dock at the place 
of destination, including in the case of 
export traffic the customs dut’es on the 
goods. Under this quoted price the seller 
assumes the following responsibilities, 
risks and expenses: 


1. Transportation to the named port of 
destination. 

2. Export taxes, fees and charges. 

3. Marine insurance. 

4. War risk insurance, unless otherwise 
agreed between buyer and seller. 

5. Loss or damage to the goods until the 
expiration of free time at the dock at the 
named port of destination. 

6. Documents required for exportation as 
well as those required for transit through 
another country or for importation, which 
are issued in the country of origin or ship- 
ment, including export licenses or fees, cer- 
tificates of origin, permits, legalized bills of 
lading, or other documents. 

7. Landing charges at the port of importa- 
tion abroad including wharfage, landing fees, 
taxes and customs entry duties, in the absence 
of other agreement between the buyer and 
seller with respect to these items. 


The buyer is committed by this quota- 
tion to take delivery of the goods at the 
dock of the ocean carrier at the name 
port of destination within the period of 
free time allowed in the contract of 
transportation, and bear the risk and 
assume all extra costs if delivery of the 
goods is not taken within the allowed 
period of free time. 


This quotation and variations of the 
term—ex quay and ex pier—are us:d 
chiefly in import trade of the United 
States, seldom in the United States ex- 
port or domestic trades, Its use in quota- 
tions for export is not recommended by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers, and the National Foreign 
Council. 

A careful study of the “Revised Ameri- 
can Foreign Trade Definitions—1941,” - 
issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New 
York, is recommended to those who wish 
further details of these trade terms. A 
similar standardization of domestic price 
quotation terms is an urgent need in 
domestic marketing. 


Discounts 


In marketing goods another important 
consideration, in determining prices, are 
discounts. Three types of discounts are 
commonly used. Cash discounts are 
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deductions from the invoice or billed 
prices to buyers who pay for the goods 
within a specified period of time, such 
as a 2% discount if the invoice is paid 
within 10 days, the net invoice price to 
be paid if paid within 30 days. This is 
expressed ‘2% —10 days, net 30 days,” 
or ‘2-10, net 30.” Great varieties of 
these terms are found in various trades, 
the variations being due to the seasonal 
nature of the goods, the rapidity of their 
sale, trade usuages, and other factors. 


Trade discounts are deductions made 
from the list or base prices of the goods 
granted to various types of distributors. 
Schedules of discounts from manufac- 
turers to final retailer are customary 
in many trades. The manufacturer of 
an article may grant a 10% discount to 
a jobber, who in return may grant 5% 
to a primary wholesaler, who in turn 
may grant a 5% discount from his price 
to a department store or chain store or 
other large scale buyer and other dis- 
counts to others until the goods reach 
the retailer level with a half-dozen or 
more trade discounts from the Ist 
prices. These practices vary with trades 
and within trades so that accurate gen- 
eralizations are impossible. : 

The Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, 
referred to in previous articles, among 


of goods at prices which unreasonably 
discriminate among buyers and forbids 
price distinctions unless warranted by 
bona fide differences in the cost of sup- 
plying different types of distributor-buy- 
ers. 


Special discounts include a wide va- 
riety of special price concessions for 
various reasons, including: 


1. Quantity discounts for the size of lots 
of goods purchased in a period of time or at 
one time. 

2. Advertising allowances to be used by 
wholesalers or retailers in promoting the sale 
of the goods purchased, to supplement the 
sales efforts of the sellers. 

3. Display allowances to defray or assist 
in defraying the expenses of window or 
counter display of the goods, chiefly to re- 
tailers. 

4. ‘Free deal’’ or ‘‘free goods’’ given to 
rurchasers of goods in consideration of quan- 
tity purchases, the purchase of new types of 
goods or other reasons. 


These discounts, like all price conces- 
sions or discriminations, are subject to 
the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


Terms of Sale 


Sales terms and discounts are closely 
related. The terms consist of three ele- 
ments, the cash or prompt payment dis- 
count and period of time within which 
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the base or invoice price must be paid, 
and rate of interest chargeable if the 
accounts become overdue. 

In this brief statement only one aspect 
of this problem can be mentioned, the 
customary length of time within which 
payment is to be made. There are in 
general a half-dozen widely used bases 
in domestic marketing: 


1. C.B.D.—cash or 
livery. 

2. C.O.D.—cash or payment on delivery, 

3. Sight draft against order—notify bill 
of lading. 

4. Payment within a specified period of 
time, 30, 60, or 90 days. 

5. Periodic payments of portions of the 
purchase price in weekly or monthly pay- 
ments, usually on continuing sales on open 
account. 


6. Instrument payments against the pur- 
chase price or total indebtedness. 

7. Conditional sales in which the install- 
ment payments are considered as lease pay- 
ments until all have been paid, when title 
to the goods passes to the buyer upon pay- 
ment of the final installment. 

8. Seasonal payments in which goods are 
delivered before the season of sale or use and 
paid for during or at the end of the season. 


payment before de- 


All of these terms of sale must be con- 
sidered together with quoted prices; 
cash, trade and special discounts in 









































other things, makes unlawful the sale 


determining the market prices of goods. 











Truman Approves C. A. B.'s 
South Atlantic Decision 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced Presidential 
approval of its decision in the so-called “South Atlantic Route 
Case,” in which it has authorized air service by Airways, Inc., 
for seven years, between the terminal point New York, N. Y., 
and the co-terminal points Johannesburg and Capetown (Union 
of South Africa) via the Azores, Dakar, Monrovia, Accra and 
Leopoldville. In addition, said the C. A. B., an existing Pan 
American certificate has been amended authorizing operation on 
a 7-year basis beyond Natal via Ascension Island and a point 
in West Africa to Johannesburg and Capetown. 


__ In its decision granting Pan American Airways, Inc., the 
right to establish air routes to South African points, the 
C. A. B. denied applications of four other carriers, including 
two steamship lines. The decision was made in No. 1171, 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc., embracing No. 1366, Seas 
Shipping Co., Inc., No. 1507, Pan American Airways, Inc., No. 
1597, American South African Line, Inc., No. 1631, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corporation, and No. 1632, U. N. Air- 
ships, Inc. 


As to the two steamship lines, described as experienced 


operators in the African trade, both of which proposed service 


between New York and Johannesburg, via Port of Spain, Natal, 
Monrovia and Leopoldville, the board said “suggested advan- 
tages to be derived from a combined sea-air operation in our 
judgment fail to outweigh the concrete and peculiar advan- 
tages already possessed by Pan American in the operation of 
* these routes,” and added: 


Moreover, while the shipping companies have presented fairly 
adequate organizational plans, their fulfillment will necessarily require 
greater time and be susceptible to longer periods of adjustment than 


would be those of an existing carrier having available personnel experi- 


enced in the administration and technical aspects of airlines oper- 
ation and having immediately available bases, shops and maintenance 
facilities. 


The route to South Africa via the Azores and West Africa 
provided a direct link for the first time between those points 
and the United States, said the C. A. B. In establishing such 
service, it said the board indicated the underlying economic 
considerations, stressing the increasing importance of the Union 


of South Africa and the Belgian Congo in United States foreign 
trade. The C. A. B. added: 


The Unicon of South Africa comprises an outstanding opportunity 
for the development of foreign commerce of the United States. To 
take full advantage of this opportunity it will be necessary to provide 
facilities which will permit the movement of advance agents, salesmen, 
buyers, business men, mail, cargo, and the many other interchanges 
which are required if a thriving business in a foreign country is to be 
pursued. It is, of course, necessary that any such exchange of persons, 
mail and property between the United States and the Union of South 
Africa can take place in a time fairly comparable to that in which 
persons can travel between European points and the Union of South 
Africa if we are to have anything like an equal opportunity to trade 
actively with that part of the world. The attainment of this objective 
is possible only through the establishment of direct air service between 
the United States and the Union of South Africa. 


National Defense an Objective 


The determination to certify an additional route across 
the South Atlantic was based on considerations of national 
defense, said the C. A. B., adding that Ascension Island, in the 
last war, had been developed at great expense by the United 
States and had proved its value as an alternate route to the 
European, Mediterranean and Middle Eastern theatres of war. 
It continued: : 


Under our Congressional mandate the national defense is an explicit 
objective to be attained in the establishment of an international route 
pattern. The Congress in the declaration of policy set forth in the act 
recognizes the national importance to potential defense needs of the 
development of commercial routes and bases. The record shows that 
Ascension Island has already an active history of vital use in this 
respect and that in terms of hemispheric defense, its utility as a base 
is significant. 


In reaching its decision, the C. A. B. said it was fully aware 
that this additional route represented an item of some cost 
but deemed it “important on grounds of national defense to 
maintain a connecting link across the South Atlantic.’’ These 
considerations were advanced by the governmental agencies 
principally concerned with military and naval planning, said 
the C. A. B., adding that it believed “their interpretation of 
‘national defense’—an objective that under the act we must 
heed—weighs heavily as against economy of operation.” 

With respect to designating Pan American Airways, Inc., 
as the carrier, the C. A. B. observed that it was in a better 
position than any other applicant to render the services at the 
lowest cost. Pan American, it said, had been engaged in exten- 
sive international operations, covering the same route, both 
commercially and under contract to the War Department. In 
addition, continued the C. A. B., Pan American had available 
bases to operate these services economically, integrating them 
into its present system. 

“Were another carrier to be granted either of these routes 
it would entail public expense far in excess of that contem- 
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plated, requiring that carrier to establish new bases,” said the 
c, A. B. “It would create, further, traffic diversions upon 
routes presently certificated in the same or adjacent areas, 
without a concomitant traffic potential.” 


C. A.B. Circulating Proposed Changes 
in Its Economic Regulations 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has released for circulation 
proposed revisions to part 251 of the economic regulations re- 
lating to filing with the board evidence of certain agreements to 
which air carriers are parties, asking comments. 

In a statement accompanying the proposed revision,. the 
poard said the revision would revoke the present part 251 of the 
economic regulations and substitute therefore new regulation 
designated as part 251. It said the new regulation would con- 
tain requirements relating to the filing of agreements between 
air carriers and any other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
other carrier (now covered by section 251.1 of the economic 
regulations), between air carriers and foreign countries (now 
covered by section 251.2 of the economic regulations), and 
between air carriers and any other person (not now covered 
by the regulations). 


The board said the formalities of filing would be standard- 
ized for all agreements to be filed under the proposed regula- 
tion, and set forth the principal changes in the existing regu- 
lations and the reasons therefor as follows: 


(1) The addition of a requirement that evidence of every agree- 
ment made between an air carrier and a foreign country should be filed 
with the Board. 

(2) The addition of a requirement that air carriers engaged in 
foreign air transportation be required to file evidence of certain enum- 
erated agreements between such air carriers and any other person 
relating to international air transportation. 

(3) A) requirement that evidence of all agreements covered by the 
regulation shall be filed within thirty (30) days after the date of exe- 
cution thereof, or within thirty (30) days of the effective date of the 
regulation. j 

(4) The elimination of the requirement of filing a concurrence 
by air carriers parties to agreements covered by the regulation in cases 
(a) where one air carrier party thereto has filed with the Board a 
signed duplicate original of the agreement containing the signatures of 
all parties; or (b) where the agreement contains a provision designating 
one air carrier party thereto as agent for filing and the agreement 
is filed with the Board by such agent. 

(5) Addition of a requirement that documents incorporated by 
reference into any agreement covered by the regulation shall be filed 
with the agreement unless such document is already on file with the 
Board or unless the requirement be waived on application to the Chief, 
Operations Division, Economic Bureau. 

(6) Addition of a requirement that agreements covered by the 
regulation between affiliated carriers involving the payment of money 
or the exchange of services of facilities (other than certain minor 
service agreements) be accompanied by supporting data to establish 
the reasonableness of charges or the exchanges of services or facilities 
provided therein unless waived on application to the Chief, Operations 
Division, Economic Bureau. 

(7) The addition of provisions setting forth a procedure whereby 
requests for confidential treatment of agreements may be made to the 
Board and specifying the time and contents of such requests. 

The proposed revision is deemed necessary in order (a) to enable 
the Board to meet the undertaking of the United States to file certain 
agreements with the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (PICAO); as set forth in Art. III, section 6, subsection 2, and Art. 
XIII, section 1 of the Interim Agreement on International Civil Avi- 
ation; (b) that the Board may have full and complete knowledge of 
the agreements of all carriers with foreign governments so that it may 
exercise fully its powers and duties under the civil aeronautics act; 
and (c) to facilitate the filing of agreements required to be filed under 
section 412 of the act and Board action thereon. . . . The Board has 
authorized the circulation of this revision of the economic regulations 
to interested persons and solicits the submission to it of comments as 
to the desirability of its adoption in whole or in part. Comments 
should be submitted in writing to the Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on or before September 14, 1946. 


ARMY RELEASES PLANES FOR AIRLINES 


Thirty-eight C-54 transport planes will be made available 
to airlines for use in overseas service to meet the emergency 
which has developed in international air travel, under the terms 
of a directive to the War Assets Administration issued by the 
Civilian Production Administration, it was announced jointly 
by W. A. A. and C. P. A. 

Robert M. Littlejohn, War Assets Administrator, explained 
that the directive from C. P. A. took precedence over existing 
priority procedures of the surplus property act. 

The planes are being released by the army especially for 
the purpose and will be allocated to the airlines by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The Civilian Production Administration stated that the 
order to W. A. A. was issued at the request of the director, 


" Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., has filed a petition with the Civil 
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Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. This request 
followed a recommendation to O. W. M. R. by the Air Co- 
——e Committee which arranged for the release of the 
planes. 

The Air Coordinating Committee, in its recommendation, 
expressed deep concern with the “threat to our national interest 
resultant from the inability of our*international airlines to 
meet demands for air service on international routes because 
of shortages of equipment.” It was pointed out that this short- 
age had been intensified by the grounding, since July 11, of 
all Constellation aircraft and that it was impracticable to 
obtain equipment from within the industry. 


Keeshin Asks Reinstatement 
of Air Freight Application 


Keeshin Air Freight, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Aeronautics Board asking reinstatement of its application in 
decket No. 910 for authority to institute air freight operations 
between 79 basic points in the United States and between the 
United States and foreign countries through specific gateway 
points, action on which was withheld pending reorganization 
proceedings under chapter X of the bankruptcy act, involving 
ee Freight Lines, in the federal district court at Chicago, 
il. 

The petition stated that the board had set the original appli- 
cation for a prehearing conference scheduled for March 25, 
1946, but on being advised that a petition for reorganization had 
been filed on January 31, 1946, dismissed the application under 
order dated April 2, 1946. 

The status of the activities of the Keeshin companies, includ- 
ing Keeshin Air Freight, Inc., was in the process of being 
determined pursuant to the reorganization proceeding and the 
trustees of Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., which owned and held 
all the outstanding capital stock of Keeshin Air Freight, Inc., 
were not prepared as successors to the previous management 
to go forward with the application at the prehearing conference 
at the time it was set, said the petitioner. Since such time, it 
added, the status of the entire estate, including that of Keeshin 
Air Freight, Inc., as related to the reorganization proceedings, 
had been sufficiently stabilized and continued operation suffi- 
ciently assured. Therefore the trustees of Keeshin Freight 
Lines, Inc., in the interest of the estate as a whole which in- 
cluded the applicant, deémed it advisable to develop to the 
utmost the potential aspects of the applicant in the field of 
transport of cargo by air. The petitioner said that the same 
facts and circumstances that caused the application to be filed 
in the first instance, as further reflected by more recent develop- 
ments in the file of transport, obtained at this time and that 
applicant should be given an opportunity to present its case in 
support of its application, which it was now prepared to do. 


Argument Before C. A. B. Sept. 11 
on Ship Lines’ Inquiry Plea 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has posted notice that it will 
hear oral argument September 11, in Washington, on a petition 
of nine steamship companies for an investigation and study 
by the board as to the effect of competitive conditions that 
have arisen through the implementation of recent international 
air agreements and for a review and revision of the board’s 
policy with respect to the participation of American steamship 
companies in foreign and overseas air transportation. 

The board said the oral argument would be limited to the 
question whether the petition should be granted. 

Parties to the petition are: American President Lines, Ltd.; 
American South African Line, Inc.; Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Indies Steamship Lines; Grace Line, Inc.; Matson Navigation 
Co.; Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; Oceanic Steamship Co., 
Seas Shipping Co., and United States Lines Co. It is the 
contention of these companies, generally, that the board, in 
denying applications of steamship lines for overseas air trans- 
port rights, has placed an erroneous interpretation on the. 
certificate provisions of the civil aeronautics act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The petition now assigned for oral argument is docketed 


by the C. A. B. as No. 2411, American President Lines, Ltd., 
et al. 


AIR TRAFFIC STATISTICS 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced that the mail 
ton-miles flown by the 20 domestic airlines for the 5-month 
period ended May 31, 1946, decreased 42.73 per cent, and ex- 
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press ton-miles increased 11.57 per cent from the corresponding 
period in 1945; and that revenue miles increased 53.38 per cent. 
The number. of revenue passenger-miles increased 76.19 as com- 
pared with the corresponding 5 month period a year ago, said 
the board, adding: 


The airlines flew 94.98 per cent of their scheduled mileage in the 
first 5 months of this year. Of the 21.90 average available seats per 
mile about 84.35 per cent were ‘occupied by revenue passengers, as 
compared with 19.14 average available seats of which 86.84 per cent 


were occupied by revenue passengers for the corresponding 5 months 
last year. 


The C. A. B. gave the major figures for the 5 and 12 
months’ period ended May 31, 1946, as follows: 


5 mos. ended. 12 mos. ended 12 mos. ended 


May 31, 1946 May 31, 1946 May 31, 1945 

Revenue miles flown........ 114,834,315 248,951,859 166,470,514 

Revenue passenger miles... .2,022,243,148 4,230,427,948 2,611,747,896 

WT) SORPTION ww. ie eee 15,450,627 53,738,612 60,025,450 

Express ton-miles .......... 10,972,815 23,302,259 20,949,414 
Revenue passenger load factor 

(% of seats occupied).... 88.28 86.66 88.54 


Air Certificate Applications 


Safeway Airways, of Seward, Alaska, has filed an applica- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Board, docketed as No. 2397, 
for a permanent or temporary certificate and-or exemption 
order authorizing non-scheduled air transportation of persons 
and property to all points within a radius of 200 miles of Seward, 
Alaska, and charter trips between all points in the Territory of 
Alaska, including Valdez and Cordova on the east, Kodiak 
Island to the south, Homer and other points along Cook’s In'et. 


Other applications and-or amendments thereto filed with 
the board were as follows: 


No. 2439, Gilbert Air Freight Corporation, New York, N. Y., for 
certificate as freight forwarder over air lines now operating or that 
may be operating on scheduled flights. 

No. 2440, Challenger Airlines, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, for certifi- 
cate, persons, property and mail by conventional-type aircraft, between 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Phoenix, Ariz., and between Salt Lake City 
and Cedar City, Utah, via named intermediate points. 


No. 2441, Marine Airways, Juneau, Alaska, and James V. Davis, 
also of Juneau, for approval of interlocking relationship through holding 
by Mr. Davis of positions of director, president and treasurer of Marine 
Airways, and owner and operator of a motorship operated from Juneau 
to various southeastern Alaska points. 


No. 2442, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inec., Kansas City, Mo., 
for exemption order temporarily exempting T. W. A. from providing 
air express service (except diplomatic pouches) to or from points east 
of Paris-Shanghai route, and to or from any point on U. S.-Cairo route. 

No. 2443, International Veterans Air Line, Inc., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y., 
for certificate authorizing scheduled transportation as freight forwarder 
over existing domestic and international lines in U. S., Europe, Mexico 
and Cuba. 

No. 2444, Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., for temporary exemp- 
tion order authorizing non-stop service between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., and between Atlanta and Miami, Fla., pending de- 
cision in No. 2288. 


No. 2445, Universal Airline, Inc., Miami Springs, Fla., for certificate 
authorizing scheduled transportation of persons and property by con- 
ventional aircraft between Miami and New ‘York, Miami and Chicago, 
and New York and Chicago. 


No. 2446, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., for exemption order authorizing non-stop service between Wash- 
ington and Chicago pending decision in No. 2111 (932 et al.). 

No. 2447, Lifschultz Air Freight, Chicago, Ill., for certificate as 
freight forwarder over lines of scheduled and non-scheduled air carriers. 

No. 2448, Pacific Overseas Airlines Corporation, Ontario, Calif., for 
certificate, scheduled transportation, persons, property and mail, by 
conventional aircraft, between Los Angeles, Calif., and Honolulu, T. H. 

No. 2449, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
change of approved service plan to authorize stop at Dublin, Eire, on 
segment between Foynes, Eire, and Paris, France. 

No, 2450, Karl Pannaci, Gloversville, N. Y., for certificate, sched- 
uled, persons and property, by suitable aircraft, between terminal points, 
Johnstown, N. Y., and Teterboro, N. J., and/or Flushing, L. I. 

No. 2451. Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
amended certificate, route 53, to extend to Chicago, Ill., Newark-New 
.York and Washington, D. C., via named terminals and intermediate 
points. 

, No. 2452, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
certificate, scheduled, persons, property and mail, between New Or- 
leans, La., and Los Angeles, Calif., and between New Orleans and San 
Francisco, Calif., via named intermediate points. 

No. 2453, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
certificate covering foreign route to make Montego Bay, Jamaica, an 
intermediate point between Havana, Cuba, and Kingston, Jamaica. 

No. 2456, Alaska Airlines, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska, order tempo- 
rarily to exempt from provisions of section 401(a) to authorize trans- 
portation of persons and property between Anchorage and Juneau, or 
stay of effective date, paragraph 11 of order serial No. 5035. 
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No. 2457, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Warren Lee Pierson, New York, N. Y., approval interlocking rela- 
tionships through holding by Mr. Pierson of position of director T. w. 
A., and president and director, All American Cables and Radio, Inc., 
and other communications companies. 

No. 2458, Standard Airlines, Inc., Long Beach, Calif., certificate, 
scheduled, property and mail, by suitable aircraft, between Long 
Beach-Los Angeles, Calif., and Boston, Mass., and between San Diego, 
Calif., and Seattle, Wash., via named intermediate points, and to 
operate on routes between various other terminals. 

No. 2460, Colonial Airlines, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate, per- 
sons, property and mail, in scheduled service, between Washington, 
D. C. and Detroit, Mich., via named intermediate points. 

No. 2461, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Memphis, Tenn., cer- 
tificate between Houston and co-terminal Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. 

No. 2462, Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., of Mexico, foreign permit, 
scheduled, persons, property and mail, between Torreon, Mexico and 
Houston, Tex., via San Antonio, and via Monterey, Mexico. 

No. 2463, International Pacific Coast Corporation, Seattle, Wash.., 
certificate, foreign freight forwarder, between Seattle and points in U.S. 

No. 2464, Continental Sky-Van, Inc., Oakland, Calif., certificate, 
scheduled, persons and property, between San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., 
and Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., via named intermediate points. 

No. 2465, Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., cer- 
tificate, scheduled, persons, property and mail by helicopter, over routes 
in vicinity of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

No. 2350, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., New York, amendment No. 1 
requesting extension of route 6 from Washington, D. C., to Detroit, 
Mich., via Pittsburgh, Pa., and Youngstown, Akron-Canton, Cleveland, 
and Toledo, O. 

No. 2405, Waterman Steamship Corporation, Mobile, Ala., amend- 
ment No. 1 requesting inclusion of Waterman Airlines, Inc., a subsid- 
iary of Waterman Steamship Corporation, as a joint party applicant; 
also C. A. B. approval, if necessary; and temporary certificate authoriz- 
ing transportation of persons and property between New Orleans, La., 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

No. 2351, National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla., amendment No. 1 
requesting certificate authorizing transportation of persons, property and 
mail between Washington, D. C., and Detroit, Mich., via Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland. 

No. 2153, American Air Express Corporation, New York, amendment 
No 2, furnishing additional data and requesting certificate authorizing 
scheduled transportation of property and mail between Newark, N. J., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., via intermediate points. 

No. 2370, Florida Airways, Orlando, Fla., amendment No. 1 request- 
ing extension of route No. 75 from Orlando to Miami, from Tallahassee 
to Pensacola, and from Miami to St. Augustine. 

No. 841, Panair Do Brasil, S. A., New York, amendment No. 1 
requesting foreign air-carrier permit authorizing transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail between Belem, Brazil, and Washington, D. C., 
and New York, via intermediate points. 





Non-Scheduled Air Carrier Regulation 
Opposed by Secretary Wallace 


Objecting to what he called the “extremely restrictive” 
definition of ‘“‘non-scheduled” operation in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s decision in No. 1501, Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace has called on the board to restore the ‘open door” 
policy under its original exemption order, under which non- 
scheduled air carriers were relieved from registration (see 
Traffic World, June 8, p. 1741). 

The proceeding referred to marked the completion of an 
investigation by the C. A. B. of non-scheduled air services; 
required the registration of non-scheduled operators; and the 
issuance of proposed economic regulations. 


The exemption order to which the Secretary referred de- 
fined such carriers as those not holding out to the public by 
advertisement or otherwise that they would conduct opera- 
tions between designated points regularly, or with a reason- 
able degree of regularity. Now, said the Secretary, through 
the board’s interpretation of non-scheduled service in No. 1501, 
it had created “a new and far more restrictive definition of 
‘non-scheduled’ than was to be found in its exemption order 
in its original form for nearly eight years during which time 
a great many non-scheduled operations, now banned as un- 
lawful, were begun in good faith without a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity,” as well as limiting by its 
definition the number of round trips between any two points 
to 10 trips a month for two consecutive months. 

This action was taken, he said, without a full and com- 
plete hearing, and that No. 1501 should be reopened for addi- 
tional hearing. 


Specifically, the Secretary recommended the following: 


o 

1. That no restrictive economic regulation be imposed at this time 
upon common carriers by air offering services other than fully sched- 
uled services supported in part by air mail payments, and at least until 
such time as adequate factual information is available to the board 
and the parties regarding the nature and scope of such operations, 
their actual effect, if any, upon the level of air-mail payments 10 
scheduled air carriers, the relative economy of nonscheduled services 
and their ability to satisfy the changing needs of commerce, whether 
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unjust rate and service discriminations adversely affecting the public 
exist, and what might be the most economical size firm in these newer 
branches of air transportation. 

2. That the board set aside its extremely restrictive interpretation 
and definition of the term ‘‘nonscheduled’’ as contained in its decision 
in Docket No. 1501 and restore the ‘‘open door’’ policy under its 
original exemption order. 

3. That other than the action suggested under 2, above, the board 
should reopen its proceeding, Docket No. 1501, and set additional hear- 
ings to bring the record up-to-date and to permit all parties, including 
the many nonscheduled carriers whose operations were established since 
the hearings were held, to present the facts concerning nonscheduled 
business opportunities, existing and future needs for non-scheduled 
services, the advantages and disadvantages of unhampered competition, 
the present extent and characteristics of nonscheduled services, and 
other factors bearing upon the wisdom of imposing economic regulation. 

4, That a recurrent reporting system for nonscheduled carriers be 
established as soon as practicable, to the end that adequaje and current 
factual data regarding their operations may be continuously available. 


Opinion Survey Shows Increase 
in Criticism of Rail Employes 


National poll conducted for Association of American 
Railroads indicates "new low” in public sentiment 
favoring government operation of railroads, and 75 per 
cent of people interviewed regard such lines as “most 
important to the country’s business.” Uptrend in pub- 
lic preference for air travel noted. In the south and 
' elsewhere, decrease in number of people who feel 
their section of country has been “held back” by rail 
freight rates is reported. Complaints as to overcrowd- 
ing of trains found to be declining, but growing cen- 


sure of poor equipment and lack of cleanliness is 
observed 


From a report on the sixth national survey of public opin- 
ion conducted for it by the Opinion Research Corporation, of 
Princeton, N. J., the Association of American Railroads, in an 
effort to enable its member roads to see themselves as others 
see them, has obtained advice to the effect that an increasing 
number of people expect better treatment than they are receiv- 
ing from railroad employes, describe airline employes are more 
courteous, and are critical of poor equipment and lack of 
cleanliness of accommodations for rail passengers. 


But, according to the same survey report, a volume of 
about 60 pages entitled ‘“‘The Public Looks at Railroads—1946,” 
sentiment in favor of government operation of the railroads is 
lower now than at any time since 1941 when the first of these 
annual surveys was made, and 75 per cent of those polled in 
the survey feel that the railroads are “most important to the 
country’s business.” 


One significant: conclusion reached in the survey was that 
public preference for air travel increased within the last year, 
as compared with preceding years of the survey, with 57 per 
cent of the respondents who had made ten or more train trips 
in the last year declaring that they would rather travel by 
air. (Out of a total of 2,452 persons interviewed, 284 had made 
ten or more train trips within the last year, and 57 per cent 


_ of the latter number voiced preference for air travel, while 37 


per cent preferred to travel by train and 6 per cent had no 
opinion on the subject, the survey report showed.) Of 976 
respondents who had made no train trips in the year, 60 per 
cent preferred to travel by train, 34 per cent by plane, and 6 
per cent had no opinion. Of 1,155 respondents who had made 
fewer than ten train trips in the year, 42 per cent showed 
preference for train travel, as against 53 per cent for air travel. 
“Fewer people today than at any time in the past say they 
would rather travel by train than by plane if the fares were 
equal,” the railroads were advised in the survey report. “Forty- 
nine per cent prefer trains; 46 per cent prefer planes. More 
important, the people who use railroads most frequently show 
a marked preference for air travel.” 
_ The report stated that speed of air travel was the main 
point that people saw in favor of traveling by plane. 


Dissatisfaction with Rail Service 


__ “The public is not convinced that the railroads today’ are 
giving the best service of which they are capable,” continued 
the report. “Frequent travelers are more critical than is the 
public at large. Surveys in previous years showed that during 
the war people were willing to overlook many inconveniences 
Pre neg of the national emergency. This is no longer true 
oday. 


“Fewer persons criticize overcrowding than a year ago. 
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But more are critical of poor equipment and dirty cars and 
washrooms. 

“In particular, criticism of railroad employes has increased. 
And on friendliness and courtesy of employes, airlines are con- 
sidered far superior to railroads by the public. 

“Only a small proportion of the public are aware that the 
government is doing anything to aid any form of transporta- 
tion. Although a majority of the public say it is unfair for the 
government to help one form of transportation without also 
helping the others, the survey indicates that the people will 
not stick by this principle if they see any direct benefit to 
themselves in government aid to one means of transportation.” 

Advantages of rail travel that the public valued highly, 
according to the report, were safety, dependability, economy, 
and the comparative spaciousness of trains. 


Question of Government Operation 


The report showed that only 13 per cent of the respondents 
were of the belief that it would be a good thing for the federal 
government to take over, operation of the railroads, whereas, 
in the 1945 survey, 22 per cent had held that opinion, as against 
14 per cent in 1944, 16 per cent in 1943, 29 per cent in 1942 
and 46 per cent in 1941. 

“At the time of this (1946) survey, one year after V-E 
Day,” continued the report, “the public was no longer judging 
the issue against the background of the war. As a -matter of 
fact, the reasons given in favor of government operation this 
year suggest that, were it not for the labor trouble which was 
coming to a head at the time of the survey, the vote for gov- 
ernment operation would have been even lower than 13 per 
cent. Two out of every five (41 per cent) of those who favor 
government ownership today take that position because they 
feel it would keep down strikes.” : 

To a question as to which of four kinds of transportation— 
railroads, trucks, airplanes, or river and canal boats—they 
thought would haul the largest share of freight in the next 
few years, the respondents indicated their choices as follows: 
Railroads, 71 per cent; trucks, 18 per cent; airplanes, 4 per 
cent; river and canal boats, 2 per cent; “don’t know,” 5 per 
cent. The report noted that in the 1945 survey 49 per cent 
said they thought the railroads would have “the best chance 
to haul freight at a profit after the war.” 

After pointing out that 28 per cent of the respondents in 
the 1946 survey believed the railroads could give better service 
than they were giving, while 63 per cent felt the railroads were 
doing the best they could and 9 per cent had no opinion, the 
survey report stated that “this is a more critical attitude than 
was shown by last year’s survey, when only 9 per cent said 
the railroads could “do better.” However, it added, the ques- 
tion as phrased last year emphasized war conditions and, since 
the people were conscious of the railroads’ excellent war rec- 
ord “they undoubtedly were willing to overlook and to excuse 
inconveniences that they will not overlook today.” 

“Frequent train travelers (persons who have taken ten or 
more train trips in the last year) are more critical than the 
general public; 41 per cent think the railroads could give bet- 
ter service than they are giving,” continued the report. 


Ability to Handle Freight 


To the question, “Is it your impression that the railroads 
are able to handle all their freight satisfactorily or do you 
think there are serious delays,’ 40 per cent answered that 
there were serious delays, a like percentage believed rail ship- 
ments were being handled satisfactorily, and 20 per cent had 
no opinion. The report noted that in 1945 about 45 per cent 
said they thought the railroads weré able to handle all their 
freight satisfactorily “during the war.” 

Despite criticism of railroad employes, indicated by com- 
plaints of 42 per cent of those in the “frequent traveler” group 
(as compared with 24 per cent of the total public) as to treat- 
ment of the traveling public, about one-third of the travelers 
said they had noted some improvement in railroad employes 
within the last year, the A. A. R. was advised. Only 15 per 
cent said rail employes were less accommodating this year than 
last, and 43 per cent said the attitude of the rail employes was 
“about the same.” 

Asked whether the railroads or the airlines were “most 
certain to get you to your destination at the expected time,” 
54 per cent of the respondents chose the railroads, 26 per cent 
the airlines, and 20 per cent said both means of transportation 
were equally dependable or made no choice. 

On the subject of economy of travel, according to the re- 
port, 74 per cent selected railroads as having the lowest one- 
way fares, as against only 3 per cent who “voted for” the air- 
lines on that score, and 71 per cent chose the railroads, with 
respect. to lowest round-trip fares, while 5 per cent regarded 
such fares of the airlines as cheaper. 


“Other things mentioned by people when asked what they 
like about train travel,” continued the report, “are: It’s more 
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convenient; stops at more towns; stations are handy to down- 
towns sections (9 per cent); the scenery is better; you get to 
see more of the country (9 per cent); it’s more sociable; there 
are more people to talk to (2 per cent).” 


Advantages of Train Travel 


The report contained a further observation that the public 
also liked the comparative comfort of trains, mentioning par- 
ticularly the spaciousness of railroad cars and the freedom of 
movement that was possible when traveling by train. It said 
that 34 per cent mentioned this as one of the things they liked 
best about train travel, but that some of the respondents were 
thinking of trains in comparison with busses. 

After observing that three-fourths of the people inter- 
viewed in the 1946 survey believed that the railroads were 
making a profit, and that this was a slight decrease as com- 
pared with the response on this subject in 1945, the survey 
report stated that “the proportion of people who think the 
railroads are making too much profit has not decreased,” and 
that 10 per cent, “the same as last year,” criticized the rail- 
roads for excessive profits. 


Views on Railroad Profits 


However, the report, added, “only a very small proportion 
of the public have a realistic conception of what railroad earn- 
ings actually are.” It said that among those who had an 
opinion, the average (median) estimate of railroad earnings 
was 15 per cent, and that only 8 per cent of those who thought 
‘the railroads were making a profit believed the profit to be 
‘5 per cent or less, while 24 per cent thought the railroads were 
‘making at least a 20 per cent profit. When asked what they 
‘believed would be a fair profit for the railroads to make, 47 
_per cent of the respondents expressed no opinion; 10 per cent 
‘said the profit should be 10 per cent or less; 9 per cent said it 
ishould be 6 to 9 per cent; 12 per cent said it should be 10 
iper cent; 5 per cent said it. should be 11 to 19 per cent, and 
17 per cent thought a profit of 20 per cent or more would be 
“Teor, 


Decline of Freight Rate Criticism 


With respect to public criticism of freight rates, the survey 
report contained the following: 


Last year’s survey showed that the controversy over freight rates 
had made relatively little impression on the public. 

Greatest criticism and greatest awareness of the discussion was in 
.the south, but even here only a minority were unfavorable. 

The current survey shows that the freight rate question is even 
less in the public’s mind today than it was a year ago. 

In the south, as well as in other sections of the country, there 
has been a substantial drop in the number of people who ‘‘have heard 
or read any criticism lately of railroad freight rates.’’ 

Have Heard Criticism 
1945 1946 
26% 17% 
22% 15% 


The nation 
Eastern territory 
Southern territory 48% 33% 
Western territory 25% 17% 

Although fewer people have heard criticism, the pattern of the com- 
plaints has not changed since last year.... 

Fewer southerners than in 1945 feel their rates are higher than 
those elsewhere in the country. In the west, however, there has been 
only a slight decrease (of such sentiment) since last year.... 


The survey also shows a nominal decrease in the propor- 
tion of people who believe their section of the country has been 
“held back” by railroad freight rates. 


® The MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE 
Daily between St. Louvis-Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Lincoln and Omaha. 


® The COLORADO EAGLE baily 
between St. Lovis-Kansas City and Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and Denver. 


® The DELTA EAGLE Daily between 
Memphis, Helena, Ark. ond Tallulah, Lo. 


/MISSOURI\ 
PACIFIC | 
“LINES” / 
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This “decrease” was reflected by percentages as follows: 
Eastern territory, 6 per cent in 1945 and 5 per cent in 1946; 
Southern territory, 41 per cent in 1945 and 37 per cent in 1946, 
and Western territory, 17 per cent in 1945 and 15 per cent in 
1946. 


Government Aid to Transportation 


Despite sentiment of 62 per cent to 67 per cent of the 
people interviewed that if the government shared the cost of 
building an air terminal, railroad station or bus terminal such 
assistance would give that form of transportation an advantage 
over the others, a large proportion of the public would approve 
such government assistance (54 per cent for and 34 per cent 
against government assistance for air terminal construction, 47 
per cent for and 43 per cent against such assistance for railroad 
station construction, and 42 per cent for and 48 per cent against 
such aid for bus terminal construction), the A. A. R. was 
told." The survey report showed that the two main reasons 
given for favoring government help on bus terminals and rail- 
road stations were that “the public would benefit” and that 
“transportation service would be improved.” It added that, 
for air terminals, those same two reasons were mentioned, plus 
a third—‘Air travel is new and should be encouraged.” 

A “breakdown” of the total number of respondents inter- 
viewed in the 1946 survey showed that 1,473 of them were men 
and 979 were women; that 399 were in the upper income class, 
1,410 in the middle income group and 643 in the lower income 
group; that 491 were under 30 years of age, 839 were in the 
30 to 44 year age group, and 1,111 were 45 and over; that 1,027 
were from rural areas, 382 from’ cities and towns of 2,500 to 
25,000, 282 from cities of 25,000 to 100,000, and 761 from cities 
of 100,000 or more; and that 883 were from the east, 959 from 
the middle west, 315 from the south, and 290 from the far west. 

One question in the survey called for an opinion as to 
whether there would be shortages of manufactured products 
in the next two or three years. Fifty-three per cent said they 
thought there would still be shortages. 


TRUCK PRODUCTION 


“After a heavy drop through April, May and June, truck 
production took a sharp upturn in July, reaching a total of 
93,458 units, an increase of 34,719 units over the previous 
month’s production,” the Civilian Production Administration 
announced, August 19. 

eC. P. A. said the July production of trucks compared 
favorably with that of “the all-time peak in the production of 
commercial trucks, April, 1937, when 96,170 units were manu- 
factured.” The July increase in output of trucks was spread 
throughout almost all companies in the industry, except that 
employes of two large producers of medium and heavy trucks 
were on strike throughout the month, said the C. P. A. 

It reported that truck manufacturers had forecast produc- 
tion of 124,687 trucks in August. It stated that the truck out- 
put in the first seven months of 1946 totaled 431,044 units and 
that, in the same period, 862,373 new passenger cars were built. 


U. S.-LEBANON AIR TRANSPORT PACT 

An air transport agreement between the United States and 
Lebanon, permitting Pan American Airways to make commer- 
cial traffic stops at Beirut on its certificated route between the 
United States and India, has been signed at Beirut, according 
to a State Department announcement. It said the agreement 
was substantially the same as that between the U. S. and 
Egypt signed on June 15. 


FOR FEWER FREIGHT CLAIMS 
ATME UNIT- LVAD) BAND 


The Acme Unit-Load process is ap- 
proved by the A.A.R. for bracing 
straight, mixed, pool and stop over 
cars, and bracing car doors. 


* aec.v.8. PAT. OFF. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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“VIA POPE & TALBOT LINES” 


~ THE ROUTING 


MARK FOR INTERCOASTAL ‘TRANSPORTATION 


Pope & Talbot Lines is better 
equipped than ever to serve your 
water-borne shipments. The aug- 
mented fleet of modern intercoastal 
ships means greater speed in transit 
time . . . greater adaptability for 
stowage... with improved dockside 
facilities for faster, safer cargo 
handling. It is a service devoted 
wholeheartedly and completely to 
meeting and solving shippers’ needs 
through intelligent, understanding 
attention by men with years of 
“know how”. 


For assurance of dependable, safe 
intercoastal transportation, mark 
your routing ... “via Pope & Talbot 
Lines”. It’s standard practice with 
an ever-growing list of shippers. At 
your service is a coordinated sched- 
ule, with Quaker Line, of Pope & 
Talbot Lines sailings on a 10-day 
frequency schedule between Atlan- 
tic Coast ports of call and all Pacific 
Coast ports. Watching over your 
shipment is a far-flung organization 
.. capable .. . anxious to serve. 


Ask to have your name placed on our “mailing list” to receive our sailing schedules 
which give departures and arrivals at all ports of call. 
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INTERCOASTAL SERVICE BETWEEN ATLANTI 


THIS TIME TRADE & 


San Francisco Docks 
and Terminals 
Pope & Talbot Lines 


POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


Offices and Terminals 


NEW YORE 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 


AKLAND 7 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 


OLE 
SAN DIEGO SAN JUAN, P.R. 18 


TRAVEL with AMERICAN SHIPS 




























The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
will conduct a public speaking class for 
beginners, commencing September 30. 
A Toastmasters’ Forum, for advanced 
speakers, will hold its first session on 
September 16. A class in Spanish will 
begin on October 1, and continue for 
ten weeks. The first meeting of the 
Traffic Forum will be held October 24.. 
The guest speaker will be George Weiss, 
manager, Chicago office, Port of New 
York Authority. Roy L. Milbourne, gen- 
eral westbound agent, New York Central 
System, is in charge of the club’s educa- 
tional activities. 





The South Bend Transportation Club 
will open its bowling season, September 
17, at Waters’ Recreation Parlor. Al 
Meilstrup is secretary of the league. 





The Trafficmen’s Association of Amer- 
ica will hold its next regular meeting, 
September 24, at the Midland Hotel, 
Chicago. George Weiss, manager, Chi- 
cago office, Port of New York Authority, 
will discuss “The Port of New York and 
It’s Authority.” 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club 
held its monthly golf tournament, Au- 
gust 16, at Inglewood Country Club. 
Wm. Richard Latta; public relations 
counsel, spoke on “Idle Ships—Idle Fac- 
tories,”’ at the August 19 luncheon meet- 
ing, held at the Biltmore Hotel. Harry 

. Dorr, resident manager, Norton, 
Lilly & Co., was chairman of the day. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will 
hold a golf outing, August 28, at the 
Troy, Ohio Country Club. W. B. Finlay, 
Standard Freight Lines, Dayton, O., is 
in charge of arrangements. 





Andrew D. Fleming has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent, Southern 
Railway System, with headquarters at 


Birmingham, Ala., succeeding C. : 
Patton, promoted. Charles C. Bostwick 
has been named to succeed Mr. Fleming, 
as district freight and passenger agent, 
at Montgomery, Ala. Otis S. Dorian 
has been appointed commercial agent, at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr. Bostwick. 


Earl W. Bass has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, Missouri Pacific Lines, 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl. 

ok ok * 


R. S. Wager has been appoinnted 
traveling freight agent, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. H. Harris has been named traveling 
freight agent, at Detroit, Mich. 


W. A. Tuxford has been appointed 
general agent, Grand. Trunk Western 


. Railroad—Canadian National Railways, 


with headquarters at San Francisco. He 
succeeds R. F. McNaughton, who retired 
after nearly 40 years service with the 
company, the last 15 of which were spent 
as general agent, at San Francisco. 


R. G. McClure has been reappointed 
general agent, Wabash Railway Co., at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., following comple- 
tion of his tour of duty with the air 
corps. E. H. Ahlers, who served as gen- 
eral agent, at Winston-Salem, during 
the absence of Mr. McClure, has been 
named traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Decatur, Ill. F. G. 
Geiser has been assigned to St. Louis, 
Mo., as representative, freight depart- 
ment. 

* * * 

Robert A. Frenzel has been appoinnted 
traveling freight agent, Kansas City 
Southern Lines, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 

Neil Baird, general agent, passenger 
department, Northern Pacific Railway, 
at Washington, D. C., since 1940, died 
August 16. He began his career with the 
road 41 years ago in Montana. Mr. 
Baird was 61 years old. Burial was at 
Des Moines, Ia. 

* *,. * 

A. E. Yarlott has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent, dining service, New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
in New York City. J. G. Mackenzie has 
been named assistant superintendent, 
dining service, at Boston, Mass. 


Frank H. Appleton, who served as 
chief clerk to five operating vice-presi- 
dents on the Santa Fe Railway, died at 
his Chicago home, August 19. Burial 
services were held August 21. He had 
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been employed by the Santa Fe since 
1894. Miss Gertrude E. LePitre has been 
appointed western editor, Santa Fe 
magazine, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Miss Peggy Spera has been 
named special representative, at Topeka, 
Kan., succeeding Miss LePitre. 





Charles W. Haynes has been appointed 
general passenger agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., succeeding Omar N. 
Spain, deceased. | - 

C. C. Gardner, assistant to the passen- 
ger traffic manager, Rock Island Lines, 
at Des Moines, Ia., has retired after 48 
years service with the road. 


R. F. Brandt, Sr., has been elected 
vice-president, American Barge Line Co., 
Inc., with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky. He will be in charge of operations. 
During the war Mr. Brandt was on leave 
of absence as vice-president and general 
manager of the company’s subsidiary, 
Jeffersonville Boat & Machine Co. 


Robert B. Evans, vice-president, Evans 
Products Co., Detroit, has accepted the 
appointment as chairman, Michigan 
Aviation Week, to be held April 18-27, 
1947, under the sponsorship of the Aero 
Club of Michigan. 

* * * 

The Philadelphia Chapter of Delta 
Nu Alpha, transportation fraternity, will 
hold its meeting of the fall season, 
September 9, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. R. W. Mead, traffic 
manager, Franklin Research Co., and 
C. J. Kaemmerlen, district freight agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, will discuss 
“Traffic Department Function and Con- 
trol Industrial and Carrier.” 





Tariff 
Fresh Fruit Rate to Sugared Fruit 


Interpretation — Application of 


California. — Question: A movement 
of crushed fruit from California points 
to Utah points took place in September 
1943. This fruit was frozen in Utah and 
the carriers collected the frozen fruit 
rate as provided in Item 3090 of Pacific 
Freight Tariff Bureau Tariff 260-A. We 
have been endeavoring to prove an over- 
charge and have the fresh fruit rate 
applied. The carriers insist that the fresh 
fruit rate does not apply because each 


carton of fruit was covered with cane. 


sugar, 


The carriers may be correct in ma‘n- 
taining that we have failed to ask for 
‘the proper rate because sugar was added 
but we are very certain that the rate 
they have applied was not the proper 
application. We cannot see how a rate 


published to cover frozen fruits can pos- 
sibly apply to fruits that are not frozen. 

The sugar was added to protect the 
figs from mold and fermentation. All 
fruit has been treated with one agency 
or another prior to the time of shipment 
and any number of rates might be ques- 
tioned if this condition is made a part 
of the consideration. 

Answer: We agree with your con- 
tention that the rate published in Item 
3090 of Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau 
Tariff No. 260-A, Agent J. P. Haines 
ICC No. 1435 is not applicable to your 
shipment, if it was not chilled or frozen 
for preservation in transit and did not 
move under refrigeration, as this rate 
applies only .on such shipments. 

As to the applicable rate, see the re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in North Ontario Packing Co. 
vs. Oregon-W. R. R. & Nav. Co., 122 
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I. C. C. 360; Lutz & Schramm Co. vs. 
Pittsburgh & L. E. R. R. Co., 128 I. C. C. 
521; J. Hungerford Smith Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 190 I. C. C. 681 and 
J. Hungerford Smith Sales Co., Inc. vs. 
Pennsylvania R. Co., 226 I. C. C. 740. 

It would appear from the report in 
Lutz & Schramm Co. vs. Pittsburgh & 
L. E. R. R. Co., 128 I, C. C. 521, cited in 
J. Hungerford Sales Co., Inc. vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 226 I. C. C. 740, that the 
addition of sugar does not prevent the 
application of the fresh fruit rate, al- 
though the report in North Ontario Pack- 
ing Co. vs. Oregon-W. R. R. Co., 122 
I. C. C. 360, is to the contrary. . 

These cases, however, relate to cold 
packed fruit. 


Rates—Scrap Brass 


New York.—Question: A shipment of 
scrap brass from point A to point B is 
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assessed a higher rate than new brass. 

Are there any rulings by the Commis- 
sion wherein it is held that the rate on 
the scrap should not be higher than the 
new article? 

Answer: We can find no report of the 
Commission involving a rate on scrap 
brass higher than the rate on new brass. 

However, it is apparent from the re- 
port in Nonferrous Metals, 204 I. C. C. 
319 that lower rates should apply on 
scrap brass. 


Damages—Measure of 


New York.—Question: May we have 
your opinion of the following: 

We manufacture a food commodity 
which through age prior to sale to ulti- 
mate consumer become stale and unde- 
sirable for sale, although the outward 
appearance of the commodity or its 
package does not display this fact. In 








to destination. 


handling your freight. 


route to your markets. 








Alten Railroad 
Chicago & Iilincis Midland Ry. 
Chi Northwestern Ry. 
Mi Central Raliread 


N we a oe 
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2 allroad 
Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. 


NO “LET DOWN’ ON 
THE P. & P. U. RY. 


Through the war years to the present time, the 
P. & P. U. Ry. at Peoria, Illinois, is continuing to 
offer the maximum in transportation efficiency in 
interchange work. There has been no “let-down” 
in expediting your important shipments through 


Operating short cuts learned during the stepped 
up tempo of war time conditions are being applied 
today to insure the maximum speed and safety in 


When shipping East or West, North or South, 
remember via P. & P. U. Ry. at Peoria is the direct 


Write or call E. F. Stock, General Traffic Man- 
ager, for complete details of the services provided. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Union Station, Room 36—Peoria 2, Illinois 


SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN 


“One of America's Railroads—in Partnership with All America" 
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order to prevent this overaged mer- 
chandise from getting on the market, 
our sales representatives collect what- 
ever they see from retail shelves and 
replace it with fresh merchandise which 
they purchase from us at our regular 
sales price. Our salesmen can tell the 
age of the merchandise by code letters 
on the outside package. The overage 
goods are returned to our factory and 
salvaged at considerably less value to 
us than the value of fresh merchandise. 

If the value of fresh. merchandise is 
$1.00 a pound and we pay our sales rep- 
resentative $1.00 a pound for whatever 
overage stock he returns, even though 
the salvage value is only 20c a pound, 
for what value are we legally able to 
file claim in case of loss in transit? 

In rendering your opinion, it should be 
borne in mind that goods stolen in 
transit may evenutally find their way 
back to the retail shelves where our 
sales representatives will again issue new 
stock replacements. Also that goods 
gotten to the consumer through such 
channels creates a loss in good will that 
we originally tried to protect at a cost 
to us of $1.00 per pound. 

Answer: It. seems apparent that the 
goods have a value of only 20c per 
pound, even though you are willing to 
pay $1.00 per pound to your sales rep- 
resentatives and that you take the goods 
out of the market when they become 
stale because they are not worth their 
sale price of $1.00 per pound. 

It is our opinion that the difference 
between the sale price of $1.00 per 
pound for your goods when fresh and 
the salvage value of 20 cents per pound 
is an overhead expense and is no doubt 
reflected in the sale price of your goods. 

We are therefore of the opinion that 
you cannot recover more than the sal- 
vage value of the goods. 

The factors set forth in the last para- 
graph of your letter, in our opinion may 
not be considered in determining the 
amount of your recovery as they are too 
remote in character. 


Tariff interpretation—Handle Material 
versus Handles 


New York.—Question: It will be ap- 
preciated if you will advise with regard 
to the following question which is now 
before us. 

A shipper forwarded from Jackson, 
Tennessee, broom handles described as: 
“1 carload wooden broom or mop han- 
dles turned to shape—in the white.” 

The rate assessed was 54 cents, as per 
Agent Hoke’s tariff No. 752-A, ICC 621. 
A claim was filed with the X Railroad 
Company, the delivering carrier. It is 
contended that the rate should be 45 
cents, as per Item 1385, Agent Hoke’s 
Tariff ICC No. 621. 

The carrier declined the claim, stating 
that the shipment consisted of broom or 
mop handles, turned to shape, not han- 
dle material as claimed. 

It is the contention of the writer that 
the carrier is in error for, if the car- 
rier’s interpretation is accepted, then the 
rate of 45 cents would not apply on any 
kind of handles when turned to shape. 
The words “than” and “or” are con- 
fusing. 

Answer: Item -1385 of Southern-East- 
ern Lumber Tariff No. 752, Agent R. H. 
Hoke’s ICC No. 621, provides for a rate 
on “handle material, not further finishea 
than sawed or turned to shape.” 

It is apparent from certain reports of 
the Commission that there is a distinc 


tion between handle material not further 


finished than sawed or turned to shape; 
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handle material further finished than 
sawed or turned to shape and finished 

handles. See Wooden Handles and Handle 

Material, 185 I. C. C. 543; Chicago 

Heights Mfrs. Association vs. Baltimore 

& O..C. T. 1. R. Co., 101 I. C. C. 675; 

Wichita Board of Commerce vs. Chicago, 

R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 92 I. C. C. 574. 


It is a question of fact as to the cate- 
gory in which the shipment in question 
falls. Unless the shipment consisted of 
handle material, the rate in Item 1385 
will not apply. 


e Bills of Lading 


Michigan.—Queéstion: A carload ship- 
ment was billed shipper’s order notify to 
a station, the bill of lading being at- 
tached to a sight draft and sent to the 
pank at destination. The agent at desti- 
nation later wired the shipper that the 
car had been refused. The shipper re- 
leased the car to another party on his 
bond and ordered the draft and bill of 
lading returned. When the bill of lading 
was returned it was found that it had 
been taken up at the bank and sur- 
rendered to the railroad agent and had 
been cancelled by the agent, then later 
returned to the consignee, who returned 
it to the bank. This was an irregular 
transaction both by the bank and the 
railroad. Have we any recourse for dam- 
ages in such a case and would that re- 
course be against the railroad, the bank, 
or both? 


Answer: Where goods are delivered 
to a carrier for transportation under an 
order notify bill of lading, unless the 
carrier actually delivered the goods 
without requiring the surrender of the 
bill of lading,-no liability on its part 
attaches. In the instant case, unless the 
notify party would accept the goods the 
carrier could not, of course, deliver them 
and no liability would attach to it for re- 
turning the bill of lading to the notify 
party, unless it had previously delivered 
the goods to the notify party. Its requir- 
ing a surrender of the bill of lading be- 
fore delivery of the goods is for its own 
protection (Baughman vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co., 121 S. E. 356), and unless it 
surrendered the goods represented by 
the bill of lading,.it has incurred no 
liability, in our opinion, in returning the 
bill of lading to the order notify party. 
Apparently there was no delivery of 
goods to the order notify party, inas- 
muth as you state that the goods were 
delivered to another party on his bond 
and, therefore, no damage resulted from 
the transaction in so far as the carrier 
is concerned. - 

Unless the bank delivered. the bill of 
lading to the order notify party without 
requiring payment of the draft attached 
thereto, no liability on its part exists and 
even though the bank delivered the bill 
of lading to the order notify party with- 
out payment of the draft, unless the or- 
der notify party received the goods no 
liability exists on the part of the bank, 
inasmuch as it apparently recovered the 
bill of lading and returned it to the 
Shipper. While the transaction was ir- 
regular, apparently no damage resulted. 


Delivery — Liability of Carrier During 
Time Goods Held Under Construc- 
tive Placement 


Kansas.—Question: We should like 
to have your opinion on the question of 
whether the carrier or received is liable 
for loss or damage to contents of a car 
which is purchased F. O. B. destination 
and which is constructively placed on 








account of consignee’s inability to re- 
ceive same. 

Answer: Paragraph A of Section 4 of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract 
Terms and Conditions provides that 
property not moved by the party en- 
titled to receive it within the free time 
allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such 
free time to be computed as therein 
provided). after notice of arrival of the 
property at destination has been duly 
sent or given, and after placement of the 
property for delivery at destination has 
been made, may be kept in vessel, car, 
depot, warehouse or place of delivery by 
the carrier, subject to the tariff charge 
for storage and to carrier’s responsibil- 
ity as warehouseman only. 


Presumably, the above referred to 
provision of the bill of lading has appli- 
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cation to cars which have been construc- 
tively placed at destination, although we 
can locate no decision of courts in which 
this provision of the act has been con- 
strued. 

However, regardless of the applicabil- 
ity of paragraph A of Section 4 of the 
bill of lading to such cars, it is our opin- 
ion that the carrier’s liability as such 
would not extend beyond the period of 
free time. 


Conversion—Liability of Carrier in De- 
livering Goods to Shipper’s Repre- 
sentative 


Ohio.—Question: A shipment was 
made from our distributor to a dealer. 
The original bill of lading was mailed to 
us and we presumed that the shipment 
had been received by the original con- 


@ The lowest rates in the history of 
scheduled air cargo are now in effect 
on volume shipments via United Air 
Lines Air Freight. 

On shipments of 3,000 pounds and 
over, rates decrease as volume in- 
creases dropping to as low as 1714c 
a pound on a coast to coast shipment 
of 16,000 pounds. Volume shipments 
moving on one United airbill can be 
spread over any 24-hour period and 
still go at the new low rate based on 
total poundage. 

Air freight is carried on all Main- 
liners as well as on the all-cargo, 
5500-pound-capacity United Cargo- 
liners: The 59 inch wide “barn door” 
of the Cargoliners permits air ship- 
ments of boxes up to 53 x 57 x 60 
inches in size and narrower cartons 
up to 162 inches long. 





EXAMPLES OF UNITED’S NEW LOW RATES 


3,000 Ibs. Chicago-New York Bic Ib. 
5,000 Ibs. Cleveland-Pacific Coast . 21'/c Ib. 
7,500 Ibs. Chicago-New York 734¢ Ib. 
7,500 Ibs. Coast-to-Coast . + 23%ec th. 
16,000 Ibs. Coast-to-Coast . - 17Vac tb. 


UNITED 


PASSENGERS 


IR LINES 


Write for free booklet telling how 
air freight fits into your business needs. 
United Air Lines, Air Cargo Division 
T-1, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


AIR LINES 


MAIL ec EXPRESS e FREIGHT 
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signee until we endeavored to collect for 
it. They advised us they had never re- 
ceived the shipment. This necessitated 
tracing and after a few months we were 
advised that it was taken up by our rep- 
resentative. We gave no instructions to 
our representative to take up the ship- 
ment and they had no authority to do so. 
In the meantime our representative has 
gone into bankruptcy. Can we hold the 
carrier liable for this shipment, due to 
the fact that they delivered to the wrong 
party without presentation of original 
bill of lading or authority from us to 
deliver to someone other than the orig- 
inal consignee ? 


Answer: The duty of a carrier is not 
merely to convey safely the goods in- 
trusted to it, but also to deliver them to 
the party designated by the terms of the 
shipment or to his order, at the place of 
destination. This duty to deliver to the 
proper person is absolute. If a carrier 
delivers goods to a person not entitled 
to receive them it is liable to the person 
who is entitled to receive them for con- 
version, rendering it immediately liable, 
irrespective of its good faith in making 
the delivery. No question of care arises, 
for in such case the carrier acts at its 
peril and is liable. regardless of negli- 
gence. See, St. Louis, etc. R. Co. vs. 
Larned, 193 Ill. 293; Illinois Central R. 
Co. vs. Parks, 54 Ill. 294; St. Louis, etc., 
R. Co. vs. Rose, 20 Ill. Ap. 670,. 

A delivery to the agent of the con- 
signee, or to any other person entitled 
to the goods who has been duly author- 
ized to receive the goods for his princi- 
pal, is a good delivery, and will relieve 
the carrier from further liability, and if 


the person to whom delivery is made is 
really the agent authorized to receive 
the goods, the delivery will be sufficient, 
although the authority was not known 
to the carrier, or although the authority 
was made on insufficient or even on 
false evidence. Parker, Gordon, etc. Co 
vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 179 S. W. 785. 
But an agent engaged in general employ- 
ment of the consignee in connection with 
his business, may not have authority to 
receive the goods (Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. vs. Louisville, etc., R. Co., 71 
Mo. 203; Nebenzahl vs. Fargo, 3 N. Y. S. 
929; Ela vs. American Merchant Union 
Express Co., 9 Amer. Rep. 618), and 
when the carrier is sued for misdelivery 
it must show that the agent was author- 
ized to receive the goods, or at least that 
he had been clothed with such apparent 
authority as to justify it in presuming 
his authority (Schlesinger vs. New York, 
etc. R. Co., 85 N. Y. S. 372; Waldron vs. 
Chicago, etc., R. Co., 46 N. Y. S. 456), 
but no greater degree of proof of author- 
ity in the person to whom they were de- 
livered is required than for any other 
issue in a civil case. 


The above principles are applicable, in 
our opinion, to the instant case. 


Tariff interpretation—Actual Value Ver- 
sus Released Rates 


South Carolina.—Question: In a letter 
to a manufacturer of glassware from 
whom we purchase cut glassware we 
requested them to declare value on all 
shipments at $20 per 100 pounds. They 
replied to our letter stating that they 
could not do so; that under a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


ONE MAN Can Open the Most 
Binding, Balky Box Car Door 


with the 
MONARCH 
Car Door 
Opener!. 


One man can quickly. safely open or close the most pig- 
headed, stubborn freight car door with this simple, 
powerful tool . . . Thousands now in daily use. 


NO strained muscles ® NO sli 
or mashed limbs ¢ NO fatal 


s or falls ¢ NO broken 
ies @ NO time wasted 


NO “gangs” needed ¢ NO time lost 


Only $22.50 each THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


ORDER TODAY! 


DEPARTMENT TW e BOWERSTON, OHIO 


Building and Operating the latest 
in Rolling Stock 


In its modern shops at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, The Milwaukee 
Road builds its own rolling stock 
including all-welded, plywood- 
lined box cars that carry heavier 
pay loads with less dead weight. 


Milwaukee Road men design | # 


*em, build ’em and roll ’em. It’s a combination that can’t be beat. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 
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glassware must be declared at its actual 
value. 


Please advise whether or not the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has so 
ruled. 


The rate increases considerably from 
the lower valuation. to the higher valua- 
tion. 

Answer: With respect to this ques- 
tion see the Commission’s decision in 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co. vs. Director- 
General, 100 I.C.C. 471, in which case the 
Commission held that actual value rates 
and released rates may a and 
effectively differentiated. e Commis- 
sion in this case said that for years it 
was the custom of the carriers, in addi- 
tion to maintaining rates published in 
the ordinary manner, to maintain for 
application on certain classes of com- 
modities rates known as released rates 
and rates called actual-value rates; that 
the purpose of maintaining released 
rates was that the shippers might have 
a choice of two rates, under the higher 
of which unlimited carrier’s liability at- 
tached and under the lower of which the 
shipper, in consideration of the reduced 
rate, by fair and reasonable. agreement 
declared or agreed that for the purpose 
of claim in case of loss or damage the 
value of his shipment was a certain 
amount or not in excess of-a certain 
amount; that these rates were intended 
to cover classes of property as to which 
it is difficult or impossible to determine, 
after loss or damage, what was the 
actual value thereof, such, for instance, 
as emigrant moveables, certain other 
kinds of goods and ordinary live stock. 
The Commission said that the Supreme 
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Court of the United States sustained the 
validity of released rates, holding that 
in view of his representations to the car- 
rier at the time of shipment the shipper 
is bound by his declaration or agreement 
and estopped from claiming or recover- 
ing more than that value in case of loss 
or damage to the property. See Hart vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 112 U. S. 
331, 5 S. Ct. 151; Adams Express Co. vs. 
Croninger, 226 U. S. 491, 33 S. Ct. 148. 

Under the decision in Crown Overall 
Mfg. Co. case, cited above, the actual 
value of the glass must be stated in the 
bill of lading and charges assessed ir 
accordance with the value stated. 

We assume, of course, that the ship- 
ments move under the rating provided 
for in the Consolidated Classification. 


Weights and Weighing—Shipment de- 
livered Without Being Scaled 


Mighigan.—Question: Where the act- 
ual weight cannot be ascertained, on 
what weight is the freight charge to be 
based. 

A shipment of crushed stone moved 
from A to B; the car was not weighed. 
The tariff publishing the rate from A 
to B provides that the minimum weight 
shall be 90 per cent of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car. However, the carrier 
insists that the weight to govern is 110 
per cent of the marked capacity of the 
car, Which is the legal charge, 90 per 
cent or 110 per cent of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car? 

Answer: Freight charges, in the ab- 
sence of estimated weights, the use of 


More speed for folks and freight! - 
Helps you hurry reconversion. 

Write or phone your Frisco repre- 

sentative for new faster schedules 

to many points. 


GREAT THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING ON THE FRISCO 


i: 


ng the WEST 
and SOUTHWEST 


which is authorized by tariffs lawfully 
on file with the Commission, should be 
based on weights ascertained by the car- 
riers on its scales or in accordance with 
a weight agreement between the ship- 
per and a carrier. 

With respect to this question, see the 
Commission’s decision in W. W. Ben- 
jamin Co. vs. P. R.R. Co. 176 I.C.C. 341, 
and Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. vs. 
Union Pacific R.R. Co., 172 L.C.C. 175. 
In these cases the Commission, where 
shipments have been delivered without 
having been weighed, places the burden 
of proof upon the shipper to establish 
the actual weight of the shipment. 

In the latter case the Commission. re- 
fused to find that the minimum weight 
should be applied, in the absence of a 
higher weight in the bill of lading. In 
this case the Commission said that the 
only question presented is whether the 
correct weight was used in computing 
the charges; that the defendant did not 
weigh the shipment and the complain- 
ant destroyed its records pertaining to 
this shipment and was not able to fur- 
nish any evidence showing the actual 
weight of the shipment; that under the 
circumstances defendant’s action in 
computing the charges on the weight 
shown in the bill of lading was not im- 
proper. 

In this case the Commission found 
that the applicable rate was 53 cents, 


.and that the weight of 40,000 pounds 


used in computing the charges had not 
been shown to have been improper. The 
case was dismissed. 
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"The weight shown in the shipper’s in- 
voice is only a matter of evidence which 
might result in a correction in the scale 
weight of the carrier. It is not, however, 
conclusive evidence of the weight of the 
shipment, either in the presence or ab- 
sence of a carrier’s scale weight. 

The case last mentioned above is cited 
in Iron City Produce Co. Inc. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., 201 LC.C. 235, 
In the latter case the Commission calls 
attention to the fact that in Gurney Seed 
& Nursery Co. vs. Union Pacific RR. 
Co., 172 I.C.C. 175; charges had been 
collected at a weight of 40,000 pounds 
shown in the bill of lading, and that 
complainant in that case was unable to 
furnish any evidence of the actual 
weight of the shipment, and it was held 
that under the circumstance the de- 
fendants’ action in computing the charges 
on the weight shown on the bill of lading 
was not improper. The Commission fur- 
ther stated, however, that in the Iron 
City Produce Company case there was 
no showing that the weight was in- 
serted in the bills of lading covering 
the shipments on which reparation was 
sought and that the complainant had 
weighed certain portions of: the ship- 
ment. The commission therefore re- 
quired the defendants to pay reparation 
at the applicable rate based on the 
weight of the heaviest package weighed. 

The decision in the Iron City Produce 
Company case supports the statement 
made above that the shipper must pro- 
duce evidence as to the weight of the 
shipment. 
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It’s not good for the old constitu- 
tion, you know—not this kind of 


weather. Particularly when it’s not 


‘necessary. Call your N. & W. freight 


representative. He’s mighty anxious 
to help you clean up all those traffic 
files. He has information about rates, 
routes, schedules, etc., right at his 
fingertips. Together you can get 
everything in apple pie order in no 


time at all. 


Nou 





And then you can ease up a bit . . 
for some golf, fishing or that vacation. 
Not the one you owe yourself and your 
job, of course ... but the one you 
promised ‘the Mrs.” and the kids all 
during the war and then really couldn't 
get around to. 

Call the N. & W. man... . about 
freight, naturally . . . but the sugges- 
tion he can make about a vacation 


might surprise you. 


i estore. 
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HERE'S HOW 

YOU CAN 

SPEED UP YOUR 
RATE CHECKING . . . 


AILROAD traffic man- 

agers and auditors 
will profit by NERS in 
checking rates between 
points. Right at your fin- 
ger tip, in one compact 
volume, you will find rates 
from hundreds of tariffs. 
No need to wire for rates, 
or dig through countless 
tariffs to find the answer. 
Furthermore, tariffs are 
readily interpreted, pro- 


viding you with a quick 
check of existing sched- 
ules and rate changes. 
You will have a complete 
rate picture before you 
at all times to speed up 
your operation. 

NERS is accurate, reli- 
able, fast, easy to use. 
And, the cost is less than 
69 cents a week... plus 
ten cents for parcel post 
and express, if desired. 


FREE—Ten day free trial for the asking. 
Write today—no obligation 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


Over 30 years of continuous up-to-the-minute rate information. 


TACA AIRWAYS 
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TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, Inc. 
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(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) An appeal in 
admiralty is a trial de novo, and the findings of fact made by 
the court below are not binding on the Circuit Court of Appeals, 

In suit in admiralty, where the court below took no oral 
testimony and took all testimony on depositions, no opportunity 
was afforded the lower court to see and hear witnesses and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals had no reason to give weight to the 
lower court’s findings of fact. 

The Carriage of Goods by Sea Act does not apply either to 
carriage of goods not in foreign trade or to cargo carried on 
deck under provisions in the bill of lading for on-deck carriage, 
but the parties may by the terms of their bill of lading agree 
that its provisions shall apply to cargo carried on deck between 
ports of the’ United States. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 
1 et seq., 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1300 et seq. 

Under provision in the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act that 
neither the carrier nor the ship shall be responsible for loss 
resulting from perils of the sea or latent defects not discoverable 
by due diligence, a carrier which is sued for loss of cargo has 
burden of going forward to show a peril of the sea or a latent 
defect, and also has the risk of non-persuasion. Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 U, S. C. A. Sec. 1304(2). 


A true “latent defect” in metal, within provision of the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act that carrier shall not be respon- 
sible for damage from “latent defects” not discoverable by due 
diligence, is not caused by the use of the metallic object and 
is not a gradual deterioration but is a defect or flaw in the metal 
not discoverable by any known and customary test. Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(2). 


Under provision in the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act that 
carrier shall not be responsible for damage from latent defects 
not discoverable by due diligence, shipowner sued for loss has 
burden of showing that latent defect was not discoverable. Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(2). 

Under provision in the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act that 
carrier shall not be responsible for damage from latent defects 
not discoverable by due diligence, conjecture as to the existence 
of latent defects will not be permitted to take the place of proof. 
ee of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 

(2). 


Where carrier which was sued for loss of cargo offered as 
its excuse, for failure to introduce allegedly defective pelican 
hooks used for shackling chain lashings, that government req- 
uisitioned ship before shipper brought suit, the court would not 
drawn inference that a nexamination of the hooks would show 
no latent defect. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 
U.S. C. A. Sec. 1304(2). 


The certificate by board of underwriters inspector that 
lashings and gear used to secure it appeared to be in good con- 
dition, did not.merit any weight in determining whether latent 
defect existed in pelican hooks shackling the chain lashings. 
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agree Illinois—the Educational Division of the 
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ence of latent defect was left in reasonable doubt, evidence was §f the livest 

insufficient to discharge carrier’s burden of proving existence of § exempt cz 

such defect. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, preamble, Secs. 1(c), The | 

: 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Secs. 1300, 1301(c), 1304(2). by evider 

e ¥. “Perils of the sea,” within provision of Carriage of Goods § shipped a 

\ | ian * p by Sea Act that carrier shall not be responsible for damage from § come if | 

eae : % perils of the sea, are those perils which are peculiar to the sea } dence by 

‘ a ~a ~ ™ and which are of extraordinary nature or arise from irresistible In ac 

Call your local cel force or overwhelming power and which cannot be guarded § of contre 
TWA Office for against by the ordinary exertions of human skill and prudence. , yond = 
rates and information. faeiak of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec § 2 yee: 
In suit by shipper against carrier for loss of deck cargo, by anima 

AROy ‘estimony of ship’s master that a severe roll and a short jerk apparent] 

m the next wave occasioned the release of the cargo from its § timation v 

ashings was insufficient to establish loss from a “peril of the § "esligent 

sea,” in view of further testimony that accompanying weather Whe! 

was not unusual for that vicinity and time of year, and that the ff calves hat 

roll caused no other injury on ship or any injury to any other § Were. deli 

ship in the vicinity. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), eeotings 

46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). mal, t _ 

In suit by shipper against carrier to which the Carriage of § ‘Wice Un 

Goods by Sea Act applies, where it is doubtful that either a handling 

latent defect or peril of the sea exists, the carrier has not car- § ¥@5 tyPx 

ried its burden of proof, even in the absence of proof of negli- § 4? of sh 


not recov 


gence causing the loss of cargo. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 9d. 623.) 


Sec. 4(2), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(2). 

In suit by shipper against carrier for loss of deck cargo, 
shipper was entitled to recover for failure of carrier to bear its 
risk of nonpersuasion in proving either that a peril of the sea 
caused the loss or that loss was caused by latent defect. Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act,- preamble, Secs. 1(c), 4(2), 4 
U.S. C. A. Secs. 1300, 1301(c), 1304(2). 

Statute limiting liability of carrier for loss of cargo to 
$500 per package or per customary freight unit, unless the na- 
ture and value of — — have been a * the shined 

and inserted in bill of lading, was inapplicable to loss of struc- 
CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM tural steel which was not in packages and which was shipped 
under a bill of lading which did not contain any statement as 
to value of the merchandise, but which provided for a tariff 
rate of 64 cents per hundred pounds. Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). 

“Customary freight unit,” within statute limiting liability 
of water carriers for damage to shipments to $500 per ‘“‘cus- 
tomary freight unit,” refers to the unit of quantity, weight, or 
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measurement of the cargo customarily used as the. basis for (Sur 

calculation of freight rate to be charged. Carriage of Goods by B against « 

Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). ing alleg 

“Freight” in marine contracts is generally used to denote §swer tha 
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* Center of Pacific Coast Shipping * 4(5), 46 U.S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). changes. 

Shipper was entitled to recover from water carrier the re Cé 

for a Century placement value of lost structural steel at destination. Carriage § ally deli 

of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). § that the 

(Waterman S. S. Corp., vs. United States S. R. & M. Co, § ‘i8nor is 

BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 155 Fed. Rep. 2d. 687.) aa peo 
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yom : SENG CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK | 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) A prime facie case of liability is A x 

made against terminal carrier where evidence shows that ship- § cars bef 

ment of livestock, unaccompanied by owner or caretaker, was nN ani 

received in good condition by initial carrier and was delive! line will 

in injured or damaged condition at destination by termi long, wit 

carrier. hine fee 

To rebut prima facie case of liability against terminal cal Width of 

rier, where livestock is delivered in damaged condition at des § gram, sg; 
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tination, terminal carrier must produce evidence that injury or 
damage was not the result of negligence or breach of contrac- 
latent — tual duty in connection with carriage or that injury or damage 
exist. | was due to inherent vice, weakness or natural propensities of 
“e was § the livestock or to some other recognized cause which would 
nce of | exempt carrier from liability. oes Fi ‘ 
. 1(¢) The prima facie case of liability against terminal carrier 
E ’ B by evidence showing that calves were in good condition when 
Goods § shipped _and arrived at destination in diseased condition is over- 
e from # come if evidence introduced in rebuttal counterbalances evi- 
he seq } dence by which prima facie case was made. _ 
sistible In action against terminal carrier for negligence or breach 
uarded § of contract in connection with carriage of livestock, burden 
idence, | rested upon plaintiff to establish his case by preponderance of - 
A Sec. § all the evidence, which burden did not shift. _ 
pe F A carrier is not liable for injuries due to disease developed 
cargo, § DY animals without carrier’s fault and mere fact that animal 
rt jerk apparently sound when delivered for shipment arrives at des- 
-om its @ ination with disease is insufficient to charge carrier with having 
of the negligently caused disease. : 
veather Where shipper established prima facie case by showing that 
hat the calves were delivered to initial carrier in good condition and 
y other @ Were delivered by terminal carrier in diseased condition, but 
>, 4(5), terminal carrier’s evidence showed that transportation was nor- 
: ’@ mal, that there were no extraordinary delays, that calves were 
‘iage of twice unloaded, fed and watered and that there was no rough 
ither a @ handling or unusually rough transportation and that weather 
1ot car- @ aS typical, shipper suing terminal carrier did not sustain bur- 
f negli- den of showing negligence or breach of contract and hence could 
‘ea Act ~ 3 a (Grosjean vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 67 N. E. Rep. 
8 2d. : . 


be See. 


cargo, 
bear its 
the sea 
t. Car- 
(2), 4 


argo to 
the na- 
shipper 
yf struc: 
shipped 
ment as 
a tariff 
; by Sea 


liability 
er ‘‘CUuS- 
eight, or REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


pasis for (Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) In motor carrier’s action 
x00ds by against consignee to recover freight charges under bill of lad- 
ing allegedly bearing the notation “collect,” allegation in an- 
o denote §swer that charges were to be paid by consignor, and denial in 
>, rather Banswer that bill of lading required consignee to pay freight 
Act, See. 7 ig did not raise an issue as to consignee’s liability for 
charges. 
r the re A carrier may look to consignee to whom goods are actu- 
Carriage § lly delivered to pay transportation charge, notwithstanding 
1304(5). § that the consignee claims that by the contract of sale the con- 
M. Co, @‘i8nor is to pay such charge. 

Although .no contractual relation arises between carrier 
and consignee by the mere designation of the latter as con- 
signee, the consignee is the presumptive owner of goods trans- 
ported, and if he accepts the goods in the capacity of owner 
the law implies a promise on his part to pay the transportation 

es. 
__ Where plaintiff was entitled to judgment on the pleadings, 
judgment for plaintiff was correctly entered, notwithstanding 
that such judgment was considered to be a summary judgment, 
and that the plaintiff may or may not have strictly followed the 
procedure designated in the summary judgment statute. St. 
1945, Sec. 270.635 (2). 

The summary judgment statute implies that, when relief 
demanded by complaint is grounded on a written instrument, 
such instrument must be attached to or be set forth by copy 
in the complaint or the affidavit in support of the motion. 
St. 1945, 270-635(2). (Werner Transportation Co. vs. Shimon, 
23 N. W. Rep. 2d 519.) 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL BUILDING PROGRAM 

liability 8 A schedule calling for the production of 1,750 new freight 
that ship- | ‘ars before April 1, 1947, at the Centralia, Ill., car shop has 
aker, was J been announced by the Illinois Central Railroad. First off the 
delive line will be 300 all-steel automobile cars, 40 feet six inches 
te ong, with inside measurements of 10 feet eight inches high and 

line feet two inches wide, with double doors opening to a 
Width of 14 feet, says the announcement. The remaining pro- 
stam, says the company, includes 500 standard boxcars, 500 
flatears, and 450 hopper cars. 
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More Planes in service, more flights, more space avail- 
able for all kinds of traffic! Bigger planes, swifter planes, 
faster air schedules on many runs! 


Every way you figure, Air Express service is stepped up to 
an all-time high at an all-time low in cost to the shipper. 


Reduced Rates (see table) include special pick-up and 
delivery between airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail 
schedules to and from 23,000 other communities in this 
country. 


Foreign Service direct by air 
to and from scores of foreign 
countries — the world’s best 
service, in the world’s best 
planes. 


Write Today for the Time 
and Rate Schedule on Air ~ 


Express. It contains illuminating facts to help you solve 
many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST—— 





Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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NOTE—lItems in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been added since the last issue 
of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission's docket of dates later 
than herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 


postponements announced too late to show the chance in this docket will be noted else 
where. 


Aug. 26—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 
MC C-512—Cohn Hall Marx Co. vs. Textile 
Motor Express, Inc. 


August 26—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 

MC 107132—Lawrence Trucking Co., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., common carrier application. 
Aug. 26—Olean, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Prichard: 

Finance 15330 and Sub. 1— Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern, abandonment. 
August 26—Texarkana, Tex.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 

‘aminer Borroughs: 

MC-F 3195—L. R. Strickland, control; Strick- 
land Transportation Co., Inc., purchase 

(portion), J._ Rountree. 

MC-F 3205—F. C. Norris, control; Couch 
Freight Lines, Inc., purchase (portion), 
J. Rountree. 

MC-F 3221—F. C. Norris, control; Couch 
Freight Lines, Inc., purchase (portion), 
Arkansas Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 

Augyst _ Texarkana, Tex.—Fed Bldg.—ZJt. 


MC 106708, Sub. 3—Couch Freight Lines, 
pne., Ada, Okla., common carrier applica- 
on. 
August 26—Wichita, Kan.—Hotel Lassen—Jt. 
Bd. 36: 


MC 107180—W. F. Wright, El Dorado, Kan., 
common carrier application. 


August 27—Bristol, Va.—Hotel General Shelby 
—Jt. Bd. 279 


MC 103781, Sub. 1—M. Blair, Surgoinsville, 
Tenn., common carrier application. 


August 27—Charleston, W. Va.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 10: 


MC 107176—K & P Bus Co., Kermit, W. Va., 
common carrier application. 


eee re, N. C.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 


MC. 107144—Fort Mill Plants Bus Line, Lan- 

caster, S. C., common carrier application. 

August 27—Chicago, I1I|.—Fed. Trade Comm.— 
Jt. Bd, 21: 

MC 8159, Sub. 5—Schappi Bus Line, Inc., 
Calumet City, Ill., common carrier appli- 
cation. : 

August 27—Chicago, I!!.—Fed. Trade Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 58: 
MC 80284, Sub. 6—Chrispens Truck Lines, 


Inc., Chicago, Ill., contract carrier appli- 
cation. | oad 
August 27—Clarksburg, W. Va.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 236: 
MC 107239—J. Roush, Mt. Morris, Pa., con- 
tract carrier application. 
MC 107240—J. W. Shaffer, Morgantown, W. 
Va., contract carrier application. 
MC 107241—G. Gresko, Maidsville, W. Va., 
contract carrier application. 
August 27—Eugene, Ore.—Lane County Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 172: 
MC 107253—Roseburg Transfer and Storage, 
= gaan Ore., common carrier applica- 
on 


August '27—Green Bay, Wis.—U. S. Ct.—ZIJt. 
Bd. 95: 


MC 107162—B. G. Johnson, Denmark, Wis., 
common carrier application. 


August 27—Fall River, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 22: 


MC 101219, Sub. 11—Merit Dress Delivery, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

August 27—IndianapOolis, Ind.—U. S. Ct.—2Jt. 
Bd. 172: liq 


MC 58384, Sub. 1—Indiana Stages, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., common carrier application. 
is — N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. 
MC 107192—J. Krupa, Englishtown, N. J., 
common carrier application. 
—_, + ae ged Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—%Jt. 


MC 103043, Sub. 5—Mo. Pac. Transportation 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

August 27—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 

MC 105997, Sub. 3—Oil-Ways Co., Nutley, 

N. J., contract carrier application. 
August 27—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 138: 

MC 76266, Sub. 40—Merchants Motor Freight, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

Auaset en N. M.—Yucca Hotel—Jt. 

MC 106303, Sub. 2—R. M. Wood, Springer, 
N. M., common carrier application. 

August 27—Washington, cC.—Examiner 
Clough: 
MC-F 3224—J. E. Craft, control; Consoli- 
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dated, Bus Lines, Inc., merger, Logan Wij. 
liamson Bus Co. 


— 27—Waterloo, la.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Ba, 


MC 92120, Sub. 1—Reed’s Transfer and Re 
frigerator Service, Waterloo, Ia., contraet 
carrier application. 

ee: oe Kan.—Hotel Lassen—Jt, 


MC 107071—Roy M. Hopkins Bus Line, 


aa an., common carrier appli- 

cation. 

August 28—Chicago, I!I].—Sherman Hotel—Jt, 
Bd. 149: 


MC 66562, Sub. 749—Railway Express Agen- 
cy: Inc., New York, N. Y., common car. 
rier application. 

August 28—Chicago, I!l.—Fed. Trade Comm,— 
Jt. Bd. 149: 

MC 76266, Sub. 39—Merchants Motor Freight, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common carrier ap. 
plication. 

August 28—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 

MC 106971—Arrow Trucking Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., contract carrier application. 
August 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 

aminer Garofalo: 

MC 43683, Sub. 14—Baker Driveaway Co., 
Ine., Detroit, Mich., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


Avene 28—Toledo, O.—Post Office—Jt. Bd, 


MC 107154—J. W. Humbert, Green Springs, 
O., contract carrier application. 
August 29—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 
MC 105950, Sub. 1—Bader Bros., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., common carrier application. 
August 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Clough: 
MC F-3241—R. A. Etzler and M. R. Etzler, 
control, Maryland Transportation Co. 


August 30—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel—Jt. 
Bd. 37: 


McC 107207—V. A. Lahmann, Cincinnati, 0., 
common carrier application. 

August 30—Hartford, Conn.—U. S. Ct.—It. 
Bd. 227: 

MC 56541, Sub. 31—New England Trans- 
portation Co., Boston, Mass., common car- 
rier application. 

August 30—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: 

MC 59979, Sub. 3—Elson Trucking Co., New 

York, N. Y., contract carrier application. 
August 30—Neéw York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Riegel: ; 

MC 107108—Pronto Delivery Service, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y¥., common carrier application. 
Ante. 30—Peoria, Ill.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd 


MC 48108, Sub. 6—Black Hawk Motor Trans- 
it Co., Peoria, Ill., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

August A he ae ae D. C.—Jt. Bd. 68: 

MC 107113—M. G. Transportation Co. 
Cobbs Creek, Va., common carrier ap- 
plication. 
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One of the New Diesel Locomotives 


That Speed Midwest Freight 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST.LOUIS RAILWAY 
and its PEORIA GATEWAY 
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“=| ...now streamline your 
‘| LCL Waybilling 


‘You can do it with Recordak micro- 
filming—like this... 


plication. 
ashington You microfilm the shipping order 


e, Brook part of the original bill of lading. Then, 
use this shipping order as the waybill 


... the film as your station record. 


Because you use the original ship- 
ping order as the waybill, you avoid 
troublesome transcription errors .. . 
speed up your entire LCL waybilling 
operation . . . make substantial sav- 
ings in over-all accounting costs. 

Not only in LCL waybilling, but 
also in many other ways, railroads 
are using Recordak . . . to conserve 
filing space...protect valuable records 
...speed up accounting. Find out how 
Recordak does these things for rail- 
roads and other types of business and 
industry. Read our new book, ‘50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
Write for a free copy. Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDR 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
criginator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to railroading 
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BEL PLAN PSEA RTT 
for MORE original MILES 
MORE recap MILES 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 











LONG DISTANCE 
/ 4 Household Moving 
SPECIALISTS 





e SPEED © ECONOMY ° 
¢ BROADER MARKETS ¢ 
e REDUCED INVENTORIES ° 


CARGO TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 





WESTERN AIR LINES 


CA‘’S PIONEER AIRLIM 


September 3—Baltimore, Md.—Association of 
Commerce—Examiner Mi: rthy 

MC 30631, Sub. 5—Sanders Motor’ Freight, 

Oakland, Md., common carrier application. 


September 3—Cincinnati, 0.—Gibson Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 60: 


MC 31386, Sub. 1—Sliver Truck Line, Ger- 

mantown, O., common carrier application. 

ay gs od 3—Cincinnati, 0.—Gibson Hotel— 
t 


Bd. 105: 

MC 50959, Sub. 12—Cincinnati, Newport & 
Covington Ry. Co., Covington, Ky., com- 
mon carrier application. 

September 3—Concord, N. H.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Garofalo: 
C 107003—Davis Schwartz & Son, Man- 
chester, N. H., common carrier appli- 
cation, 

September 3—Detroit, -Mich.—Hotel Fort 
Shelby—Jt. Bd. 9: 
MC Sub. 155—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier a hontion. 

September 3—Jerse City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 
Examiner Proudley 

MC_ 55878, Sub. 2 ‘National ——— Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier appli- 
cation 


September 3—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 3: 


MC-C 534—Radroch Association, et al. vs. 
Inter City Transportation Co., : 
September 3—Trenton, N. J.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Masoner: 
ws = 14132, Sub. ss Motor Freight, 
Inc., Riverside N. J., common carrier 
application. 
MC 107189—A & B Trucking Co., Trenton, 
N. J., common carrier application. 
September 3—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 261: 
MC 12348—Taylor Tours, Washington, D. C., 
broker application. 
September 4—Baltimore, Md aeipotetion of 
Commerce—Examiner McCa 
MC 107070—A. Howard, Baltimore, Md., 
contract carrier ap lication. 

MC 107143—Smooth Bros. Transfer, Balti- 
more, Md., common carrier application. 
September 4—Concord, N. H.—State Comm. 

—Examiner Garolato: 
MC 60903, Sub. L. George, Newport, 
N. H., common Fc application. 
September 4—Concord, N. H.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 69: 


MC = Sub. 3—C. W. LeClair, Gonic, 
N. H., common carrier application. 


September 4—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 
Bd. 92: 


MC 70451, Sub. 55—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation ‘Co. .. Inc., Omaha, Neb., common 
carrier application. 


September ; Mich.—Hotel Fort 
Shelby—Jt. 76: 


MC 15214, Sub. or Motorways, Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., common carrier appli- 


cation. 
September 4—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort 
Shelby—Examiner Kobernusz: 


as 52910, Sub. 4—L. A: Mathews, Fredonia, 
Y., common carrier applicati on. 
conan 4— Detroit, Mich. — Hotel Fort 
Shel Jt. Bd. 9: 


MC 57778, Sub. 1.—Michigan Refrigerated 
Trucking Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
common carrier application. 

Rotates, etd City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 


MC 43683, Sub. 13—Baker Driveaway Co., 
Ine., Detroit, Mich., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

September 4—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Masoner: 

MC 16339, Sub. 1—John Wehrle, Jr., Inc., 
Hackensack, N. J., common carrier appli- 
cation 

Sept. 4—New York, N. Y.—230 yaaa Ave.— 
Examiners Mackley - McGrath 
29162—C. R. R. of N. J. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
September 4—Pittsburgh, Pa.-—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Bad an: 

MC 31444, Sub. 26—Schreiber Trucking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., common carrier applica- 
on. 

September 4—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Badian: 

* MC 31444, Sub. 27—Schreiber Trucking, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 4—St. Louis, 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC 29957, Sub. 51— Southern Bus Lines, 
Inc., Alexandria, La., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

September 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC 58482, Sub. 2—Louisiana Motor Coaches, 

St. Louis, Mo., common carrier applica- 


Mo.—Mark Twain 


tion 
September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


Morr 
me 830, *‘sub. 20—Stearn’s Trucking Line, 
common carrier appli- 


Harrisonburg, Va., 
ae. apt Deil.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 
[ ub, 2—South Jersey Coach 


“Tacae yy N. J., common carrier 
application. 


ee 
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September 5—Baltimore, eer en of 
Commerce—Examiner McCart ~ & 

MC 46951, Sub. 1—W. E. Meushaw, Balti- 
more, Md., common carrier application, 
September 5—Baltimore, Md.—Association of 

Commerce—Jt. Bd. 112: 
* MC pare pe aed Transportation Co., 
pring, M 
Contents Sn oencond, N. H.—State Comm.— 


Jt. 69: 

MC jose Sub. 2—C. N. Mitchell, Gonic, 
N. H., common carrier application. 

MC 105647, Sub. 2—L. Thomas, Gonic, N. H., 
common carrier application. 

September 5—Crossville, Tenn.—Fed. Bidg.— 
Examiner Lyle: 

Finance 15291—Application of Oneida & 
Western for a_ certificate permitting 
abandonment of line of railroad extending 
from Oneida to Jamestown, Tenn. 

September 5— Detroit, Mich. — Hotel Fort 
ag Bd, 57: 

C 54435, Sub. 8—Michigan Motor Freight 
eee Inc., Detroit, -Mich., common car- 
rier application. 

September arene City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 
Examiner Proudley 
Cc 107079--Schenley ‘Distillers Cor -, New 
York, N. Y., contract carrier application. 
September 5—Newark, N. J.—Sate Comm.— 
ii Bd. 119: 

C 29854, Sub. 8—Hudson ae Transporta- 

an Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


September 5—Newark, N..J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Masoner: 
MC 107073—Hankey Trucking Co., Newark, 
N. J., contract carrier applicati on. 
September arg ae Va.—vU. S. P. O. and 
Ct. Rms.—Jt. Bd. 7: 
MC 3257, Sub. 6—Carolina Coach Co. of 
Vir inia, Raleigh, N. C., common carrier 
app ication. 


September 5—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 113: 

MC 78859, Sub. gg ag Motor Coach 

Lines, Martinsburg, . Va., common car- 
rier application. 


motes. ig” Stee N. H.—State Comm. 


MC 78245, Sub. 10—Cities Transportation, 
Inc., Nashua, WY. H., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


September 6—Concord, N. H.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 20: 


MC 34564, Sub. 5—A. J. Daroska, Pittsfield, 
N. H., common carrier application. 
September 6—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 

—Examiner McCarth ter 
MC 107048, Sub. ushey Bus Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., common carrier applica- 
September 6—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
a Masoner: 
. & S. M-2676—Canned goods, Swedesboro, 
"N. Vex to Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 
September 6—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Masoner: 
MC 104104, Sub. 1—G. A. Fetzer, Augusta, 
N. J., common carrier application. 


September 6—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 3: 


MC 107133—Bob & “a s Mountain Service, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 


September 6—St. oath, Mo.—Coronado Hotel 
—Examiner Lyle: 

* Finance 14931—Second supplemental appli- 
cation of G. M. & O. for authority to ac- 
quire trackage rights over 3,927 feet of 
tracks of Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, lessee of East St. Louis Con- 
necting Ry., west of and along Front 
sreet, 1. ast St. Louis, Ill. 

September 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel .  haadeendeen: 

1. & 54: hed stone, Georgia to 

Florida. 

September 9—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shel- 
by—Examiner Kobernusz: 

* MC 13661, Sub. 13—Ott Trucking Co., Rock- 
ford, Til., common carrier application. 
September 9—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 

—Examiner McCarthy: 

MC 55870, Sub. 46—F. B. Noerr & Son, 
Lewistown, Pa., common carrier appli- 
cation 


rere ae cae Pa.—State Comm. 

MC 106960—Dennis & Peters Trucking Co.. 

East Berlin, Pa., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


September ad City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 
—Jt. Bd. 119: 


* MC 17778, Sub. 16—B. & E. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Secaucus, N. J., common carrier 
application. 

September 9—Jersey City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 
SE Proudley: 

* MC 48569, Sub. 4—Connecticut Motor Lines, 
Ine., New “Eneea, Conn., common carrier 
application. 

September 9—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Simmons: tt. 

* MC 106836—Prescott Transfer Co., Presco 
Ark., common carrier application. 
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September 9—McAlester, Okla.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Lyle: 

Finance 15362 —Application of Pittsbur 
County Ry. Corp. for certificate permit- 
ting abandonment of its entire line ex- 
a ing from McAlester to Hartshorne, 

september 9—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 119: 


* MC 3647, Sub. 76—Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co., Newark, J., com- 
mon carrier application. 

* MC 106542, Sub. 2—North Jersey Trucking 
Co., Pompton Lakes, N. J., common car- 
rier application, 

September 9—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 3: 


* MC 2284, Sub. 15—Boulevard Transit Lines, 
Inc., Bayonne, N. J. 
* MC 13492, Sub. 10—North = a ag Trans- 
portation Co., North veren. J. 
September 9—New York, N. Y. —64i Washing- 
ton St.—Examiners Carter and Williams: 
29493—Freight forwarders-motor common 
carriers, agreements. 
September 9—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 119: 
MC 106695—W. Van Orden, Butler, N. de; 
common carrier application. 
september ae Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Stiles: 
29545—Mesta Machine Co. vs. L. V. et al. 
Fourth Section Application 21871—Fluorspar 
to Ohio. 
eee: 5 gh teetering Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
te ——, 
MC 66562, Sub. | 0 age - i tn 4 Express Agen- 
cy. Inc., New York, +» common car- 
er application. 
September 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Badian: 
MC 100529, Sub. 1 EX—Punxsutawney Hard- 
ware Co., Punxsutawney, Pa., certificate 
of exemption. 


September — oe Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 


tel—Jt. 

Mc 107036, Sub. 1—Midland Transfer, Mid- 
land, Pa., common carrier application. 

September 9—Portiand, Me.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Garofalo: 

* MC 107171—Juliano Bros., Cundy’s Harbor, 
Me., common ponetee applicati on. 

September 9—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Ho- 
tel—Examiner Myers: 

MC 63295, Sub. 16—M. C. Garner Truck 
Lines, Raleigh, N. C., common carrier 
application. 

Sept. 9—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Williams: 

29493—-Freight Forwarders, motor common 
carriers, agreements. 


September °- Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Jt. 135: 

MC — Fy "38—Gateway City Transfer 
Co., Inc., La Crosse, Wis., common carrier 
application. 

September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Joyner: 

MC 80430, er 39— Gateway City Transfer 
Co., Inc. Crosse, Wis., common car- 
rier a theatton 

MC 1 » Sub. 1—Wagner Truck Service, 
Canton, Mo., common carrier application. 

September i ontoun, Pa.—Hotel Traylor 
—Examiner or y: 

* MC-F 3220—S. Lebovitz, control; Modem 
Transfer Co., oe purchase (portion), 
E. Clarke. 

September em. Pa.—Hotel Traylor 
—Examiner ge 

* MC 100470, Sub. “H. Zern, Gilberts- 
ville, Pa., uaa carrier application. 

September 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel—Examiner Diamondson: 

29451—International ee & Chemical 
Corp. vs. c. et a 

20452—Davison Chemical a vs. A. C. L. 


20475—Swift & Co. vs. Albany & Northern 


2osye" Sub. i—Armour & Co. vs. Albany & 
Northern et al. 


2o4o2—‘Tennessee Valley Authority vs. A. C. 
.e 


September 10—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort 
Shelby—Examiner Kobernusz: 

* MC 2765, Sub. 17—Square Deal Cartage Co., 

Detroit, Mich., common carrier applica- 

on 


September 10—Fort Smith, Ark.—Hotel Gold- 
man—Jt, Bd. 217: 

* MC 106896—Cockson Hills Stages, Siloam 
Springs, Ark., common carrier application. 


ae sera Conn.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


MC 30204, Sub. ae ee ee Brothers In- 
terstate Trucking Bedford, 
Mass., common caurvier ‘appiieation. 

September 10—Jersey City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza 
—Examiner Proudley: 

* MC 39311, Sub. 2—George Ernst, Jr., Inc., 
Suffern, N. Y., common carrier applica- 
on 


sevtegey 0° ae ee City, Mo.—Hotel Pit¢k- 

wick— 

* MC 66344, Sub. 10—Cyrus Petroleum Truck 
Line, Iola, Kan., contract carrier applica- 


tion. 
Saptasinee 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
ick—Jt. Bd. 36: 
* mc 3 37994, Sub. 2—P. Phillips, Waverly, 


enpientaer 10—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
= Masoner 
-&S&. —M.2674-Hopla Trucking Co., classi- 
| fan exceptions. 

eae igs 10—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 


d 

* MC 37157, Sub. 3—Louis A. Thievon & Sons, 
ee N. J., contract carrier applica- 

tion 

September a. Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Badian: 

* MC 36291, Sub. 4—I. Pettigrew, Indiana, 
Pa., contract carrier ap — on, 

* MC 75348, Sub. 2—R. McKnight, _atireh, 
Pa. contract carrier app ication. 

September 10—Portland, Me.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Garofalo: 

* MC 107145—Carroll P. Beals, Alfred, Me., 
common carrier nd Gee 

September 10—Portland, Me.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Garofalo: 

* MC 32008, Sub. 2—Barrows Transportation 
Co., Waterville, Me., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

September 10—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 2: 

* MC 106889—Star Oil Co., Inc., Wilmington, 

. C., common carrier application. 
Sept. Gap aaa en D. C.— Examiner 


Ber 
295751. & N. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Sept 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dia- 
mondson: 
28857—Celotex Corp. vs. T. & N. O. et al. 
September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


Kirby: 

* Finesse 11002—Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad reorganization. Assignment 
of hearing on reorganization committee’s 
petition for allowance of expenses. 

September 11—AWNentown, Pa. —Hotel Traylor 
—Examiner McCarthy 

* MC 54744, Sub. 21—Clarke Motor Express, 
Allentown, Pa., common carrier applica- 

on 

September 11—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Garofalo: 

* MC-F 3152—C. F. Stibbs, control; Stibbs 
—_ Lines, Inc., purchase, W. 

ote 


September 11—Cleveland, 0O.—Hotel Cleveland 
mer Badian 


* MC 43654, S  6—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
an, 6. “intermediate and off-route 
points. 


September 11—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Ft. Shel- 

Examiner Stiles: 

29584—F. . Stock and Sons et al. vs. 
Cc. M. St:.P. & P. et al. 

September 11—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort 
Shelby—Examiner Kobernusz: 

* MC 2484, Sub. 15—E. & L. Transport Co., 

Dearborn, Mich., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Rentemer 11—Fa eee, N. C.—County Ct. 
—Examiner Myers: 


* MC ee C. Dowless Transfer, Bladen- 
boro, N. C., common carrier application. 
September 11—Fort Smith, Ark.—Hotel Gold- 
man—Jt. Bd. 217: 

* MC 107086—Border Transit Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., common carrier application. 

September > ng oy City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. 36: 

* MC 705, Sue el D. Horde, Iola, Kan., 
common carrier application. 
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Septonmar 11—Kansas- City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 179 

* MC 65477, Sub. 1_R. Sheehan, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., common carrier application. 


meee, ec 11—Lander, Wyo.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 


Bd 

* MC 66562, Sub. Cone ne. Express Agen- 
cy; Inc., New York common car- 
rier application. 

September 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Masoner: 

MC C-535—Linen Thread Co., Inc., vs. W. T. 

Cowan, Inc. 


one 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
n St.—Examiner Masoner: 

* MCF 3190—B. Eskow, control; Yale Trans- 
ort Corp., purchase (portion), | Reich 
ros. Long Island Motor ee Ine. 

September 11—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 

ington St.—Examiner Proudley 

* MC 18320, Sub. 1—York Tramaportation Co., 

Ine., York, Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

September 11—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 

tel—Examiner Patrick: 

* MC-F 3182—C. A. Helm, control, Associated 

Freight Forwarders, Inc. 
* MC-F 3217—E. Lattavo, control; Lattavo 
Brothers, Inc., purchase, G. Fusco. 


September 12—Allentown, Pa.—Hotel Traylor 
—Jt. Bd. 67: 


* MC 25747, Sub. 15—R. J. Kern,. Schnecks- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 


September 12—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Garofalo: 

* MC-F 3198—J. Mashkin et al., 
Mashkin Freight Lines, Inc., 
(portion), J. J. Holland, Inc. 
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AIR FREIGHT NOW AS 
LOW AS 14c PER LB.!* 


*LA to NY Volume Contract Rate 


New low rates, plus savings you 
make in labor and materials for 
packing and extra handling, 
often means you can ship with 
speed at no extra cost! 

a gg lg 


breds, precision machine’ ur- 
niture, fresh fruits and flowers. 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES 45 


ORegon 8-2281 


New York: CHelsea 3-8206 
Chicago: WABash 2508 
San Francisco: So. S. F. 1995 
Oklahoma City: 6-3364 
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F. C. HOGUE 
General Traffic Manager 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Rio Grande Building 
1531 Stout St., DENVER 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED—Freight rate clerk having a diversified experience in 
railroad and motor rates, preferably having audit bureau experience. 
Good Salary, permanent. Address Box 536, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU requires the service of Practitioner 
with general knowledge of rates in all territories, capable of.preparing 
and handling rate adjustments, informal and formal complaints. Address 
Box 537, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: 

Why not take advantage of the nationwide free placement service 
maintained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC for our 
graduates? 

Listed in our files are qualified men for any type of position, in- 
cluding General Traffic Managers with many years of experience and 
training, as well as young, ambitious, recent graduates who can be 
developed as understudiés for positions of e onsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many erent phases of Traffic— 
Practitioners—Tariff Coiepllersaieteare- “aaah Claim Agents—as well 
as men with varying degrees of experience in Rates—Routes—Transit— 
Demurrage—Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any and all duties 
in a Traffic Department. 

Just drop a line outlining your nceds to 


Placement Manage 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
Educational Division of the TRAFFIC WORLD 
14 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 





















TRAFFIC WORLD 


Situations Wanted 


RATE MAN, motor freight, 35, married, seeks change for greater 
opportunity; 10 years experience; location immaterial. Address Box 534, 
Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED traffic and university graduate. Post 
graduate Northwestern U. (transportation major). Ambitious. Excel- 
lent refs.. Veteran. Address Box 535, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER. Registered I. C. C. practitioner with years 
of industrial traffic experience. Best of reference and details upon 
inquiry. Address Box 533, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


AUDITOR ACCOUNTANT, Office Manager. Accountant now em- 
ployed as Secretary-Treasurer with carrier as controller with over 
twenty years’ accounting experience as carrier specialist desires posi- 
tion as auditor or controller. Some traveling preferred. Address Box 
531, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 








Educational Courses 





Il. C. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, authentic I. C. law 
course available by mail. Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or those 
qualified to prepare for practice. Includes Freight Forwarder Act. 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 13 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted 

















For Sale 


FOR SALE—Long established traffic business, up-to-date tariff file 
and office equipment. Travel bureau and airline agency included. 
Write Mrs. J. L. Behrens, 918 Orange Street, Muscatine, Iowa. 





SPECIAL OFFERING 


Immediate Delivery 
¢ 52—50-Ton, 40-Ft., All Steel, Gondola Cars. Built 1919-1921 


Some of these cars equipped with 
type “AB” Air Brakes 


These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


41 years’ experience 


13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
"“‘ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 












FREIGHT CARS—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


3—Gondola, All-Steel, 5712-Ton 

22—Hopper, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton 

61—Hopper, Side Discharge, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
75—Hopper. Side Discharge, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
6—Dump,. K & J, 20-Yard, Automatic Air 
7—Box, 50-Ton, 50-Ft.. Automobile, All-Steel 
40—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft.. Single Sheathed 
24—Box, 40-Ton, 40-Ft., Single Sheathed 
5—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel Underframe 
49—Tank, 8000 & 10,000-Gallon Capacity 

Coiled and Non-Coiled, Class II and III 

51—Tank, 8000-Gallon, Class IV 

47—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 

4—Flat Cars, 40-Ton, 50-Ft. 

1—Baggage Cars, 60-Ft. All-Steel 
1—Passenger Car, 52-Ft., All Steel 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


41 years' experience 


13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
"‘ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 
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that represents 
the KNOWN 


In mathematical equations “X” is used to repre- 
sent the unknown quantity. In the transporta- 


tion formula, however, the Monon “X” equals 


the known factors of convenient, fast, reliable 
service. A glance at the map reveals how the 
Monon lines serve both north-south and east- 
west shippers with direct routes between In- 
dianapolis or Louisville on the one hand and 
Chicago or Michigan City on the other. 
Whether you ship a carload of Indiana limestone 
or a carload of any other commodity requiring 
careful handling, there is no unknown service 
quantity when your freight is moving over the 
Monon’s “X”. 


RELIABLE 





MONON ROUTE 





SERVICE 





CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS and LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 


So far as Harborside is concerned, war-time problems are 
over. The ample and diversified facilities of this great rail- 
water terminal are now available for the handling, storage, 
distribution, and trans-shipment of all manner of commodi- 
ties... the goods so vitally essential to domestic markets 
and foreign trade. 


Harborside’s location in the teeming center of America’s 
greatest industrial area gives it unique advantages. Its ultra- 
modern equipment and methods, trained personnel, and 


experienced management assure safe, swift, and economical 
service. Insurance rates are low. Our representative will be 
glad to consult with customers—old and new—on their 
dry- or cold-storage requirements. Telephone us today. 


Harborside offers direct connections with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and with all other lines, via lighterage .. . 16-car 
placement at one time. Only eight minutes from Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways. Harborside is located directly 
opposite Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. 


34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 





